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THE HEIR BY PRIMOGENITUBE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

** Do you want some nice hot-rolls to-day, 
my dear madam ?'* 

This qoestion proceeded from no less a 
personage than the perambulating newspaper 
of the town, the very virtuous ana respectable 
Mistress Westergren, the patron-saint of all 
the saffron and sweet-almond cakes, as she 
one fine morning put in her head at the kitchen- 
door of the Esculapius of the town. 

*' Are they reallvvice and warm, my dear 
Mrs. Westergren?" asked the doctor's lady, 
half smiling, and at the same time condescend- 
ing to raise the napkin a little, so as to give 
her olfactories a treat by inhaling the pleasing 
odor of the delicacies which it covered. 

*' Right smoking hot, my sweet little lady ! 
I have called only at one place ; and I should 
not have done .that neither before coming here. 
If the rolls had not been bespoken before- 
hand.'' 

" Bespoken — well, I declare ! what grand 
people can it be, that cannot get them soon 
enough without having them bespoken ? 
You, Mistress Westergren, can run all over 
town in an hour." 

^ Yes, that I have done now these two and 
twenty vears; but there are some people — ' 
great folks, of course — who must be served 
before anybody else." 

Doctor Manning's lady, who thought her- 
self equally as gwd as the Burgomaster's 
lady or the Deairs — not to mention two poor 
noblemen's wives ; for if they had an of or a 
von before their names, she had that which 
possessed more real value — the doctor's lady, 
we say, would have cudgelled her brains in 
vain for ever and a day, to guess who amon^ 
the good ladies of the place could be bold 
euough to claim precedence over herself, had 
not the baker woman Westergren cleverly 
given a new direction to her cogitations, t^ 
remarking that " perhaps the doctor could ex- 
plain the story better than any one." 
1 



"The story," repeated Mrs. Manning, for- 
^ttlng magnanimously the apparent slight 
implied in the first piece of information which 
she had received, so as with the more undi- 
vided attention to listen to the second. " Come 
in, my dear Mrs. Westergren, and take a drop 
of cordial, this morning I poor creature, she is 
all the time racing about, and we are con- 
scious that she must want some rest, as well 
as others. Come in then — come along !" 

Mistress Westergren confidently calculating^ 
that being possess^ of " the story " she would 
not lack invitations to take both a bit of rest 
and a drop of cordial, followed the lady of the 
house, without observing however those cour"^ 
tesies and mincing remonstrances, which are 
usual in similar cases. Mrs. Manning infer- 
ring from this omission the increased im- 
portance of the matter, hastened^ while pouring 
out the cordial, to inform her trusty agent that 
the filchinss which the apothecary ^rmitted 
himself to be guilty of in the qiiality as \veTl as 
quantity of the usual New Year s presents, 
were hardly any longer to be endured. "I 
say nothing," added the worthy lady, hastily 
putting the bottle and the cork-screw into a 
closet ; " but it is very certain, that if the same 
thing should happen next year, the inspection 
of the shop will be a little niore strict than has 
been customary, and then we shall see whose 
turn it will be to crow the loudest." 

After having received this hint, which 
Mistress Westergren knew perfectly well how 
to use to advantage, it was no longer possible 
for the doctor's lady to curb her curiosity. 
'' Well," she said, endeavoring to appear as 
indifferent as she could, " what was that 
story, • which you said that my husband 
knows ?" 

"Lack-a-day, my dear little lady, I did'nt 
say that he knew it — for as to that, it is onl^ 
he himself who knows whether he knows it 
or not. In my simplicity I only thought so, as 
he went in just as I came away." 

"Where did he go in?"' 
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Mistress Westergr6n put on a voice of great 
mystery, fidgeted with the cloth covering her 
basket, and said with^ a cunning leer : " He 
went in to Mrs. Bjorkman's " 

" Yes, that is indeed the proper quality !" 
exclaimed the doctor's lady, laughing. " Well, 
I never thought that Mistress WesterCTen could 
be such a simpleton. Is she, Workman, the 
goose, a lady- or quality because she believes 
herself to be wiser apd better than our honest 
and kind Mrs. Struttelin, and because my 
husband permits her to consult me in matters 
which she does not understand — and they 
are upon my word many"? But I say, how- 
ever conceited she may be, she shall never 
have the hctoor oi visiting my house ; for if I 
were to have half a dozen little cherubs in 
addition to the six the Lord has already 
blessed me with, I would still have no one 
but Struttelin, examined or not examined : I 
detest gossip, and thank God, I am mistress in 
my own house." 

"Oh, she is a dreadfully proud trollop," 
chimed in Mistress Westergren. " You should 
only see her among poor fblks, my dear 
lady ; she is then such a termagant, that no 
one dares to say booh to her ; and, forsooth, 
she is the one to assist people from pity, free, 
gratis for nothing ! She is as stin^ as she 
is proud, and wiU get what is hers, if it were 
the last cent in the house; what does she 
care ?" 

"Hold your tongue, Westergren, hush, I 
tell yen," exclaimed Mrs. Manning, who in 
thinking of the person in question was taken 
with such a fit of displeasure, that she crushed 
the beautiful almona-cake which she beld in 
her hand, " hush, hush, it makes one sick to 
think of that hussy ! I remember now that 
my sister, the town treasuress, was the first 
one who sent for her ; and as my husband had 
recommended her to my protection,! conde 
scended to tell her some things, bjr way of in- 
structing her. Among other things, I once 
told her to go and warm the gr«iel. ' Excuse 
me,* answered the impertinent creature, ' ()ut I 
amiobliged to visit my other patients V and as 
true as 1 live, whether you believe it or not, 
she went her way, without warming the 
gruel !" 

" Well, I must confess! "said Mistress Wes- 
tergren, clapping her hands together and look- 
ing very rueful, expressively enough. 

" Yes, and that to me," resumed the lady, 
after a jmuse, answerable to the importance 
of the matter in hand, " to me, Mistress Wes- 
tergren, the doctor's lawful wife — the first 
family in town ! But I have not forgotten it, 
and can never forget it, and it therefore as- 
to^isl3ed m^ much to hear you speak of her 
as a4)er8on of quality." 

•* La, now, I could not very well mean her, 
herself, my sweet lady, but that great lady 
who came there in a close carriage, late at 
night a couple of days ago, and who is now 
kept in concealment behind a large screen. 



She ie the one who is to have the fresh rolls, 
of course." 

The doctor's lady now had/to sit down ; snch 
an impoitant morsel of news could not be di- 
gested standing. 

After cautiouslv having bolted the kitchen 
door, the lady did not think it derogatory to 
her dignity to tajte a seat by the side of Mis- 
tress Westergren. " Well, did one ever hear 
the like ? A great lady behind a screen at 
the house of Mrs. Bjdrkman ! that looks likely 
to be a pretty little story ! Ah, hovv much 
folly and wickedness there is in the world ; 
but for mercy's sake, tell me everything which 
you have found oat. Is my hvsband there ? 
Is he gone there now ? and I; who thought 
that he was at home ! do you think that he 
has been there before ?" 

" I know not the least thing about the doc- 
tor, except that he came ttere as I went 
away. Everything else that I know, I have 
pumped out of Jeannette, Mrs. Bjorkman's 
maid. But, bless, me, I shall be too late with 
the crackers for the Burgomaster's lady!" 
And the artful gad-about feigned a wish to 
break eff the interesting conference. 

"No,- no, my dear Mistress Westergren, 
that I do not allow ; sit still, by all means, 
you shall lose nothing by it. Let us hear now 
what Jeannette said ?" 

" God bless you, dear Mrs. Manning, who 
always is so kind, and thinks of poor me 
and my little ones ; I will sit down, tnen, and 
tell the whole story. Now it happened that 
Mrs. Bjorkman, several days before that night 
I was speaking of, was all in a heap of bustle 
and preparation. She particularly fixed up 
the inner chamber in great style, put the green 
blinds before the windows, and tacked together 
a lot of old bed hangings, which she after- 
wards strung up to make a partition right 
across the room from wall to wall. Poor 
Jeannette, who had never seen such carryings 
on before, ventured to ask what they were for, • 
but in answer to her question received the in- 
structive admonition that it was not the busi- 
ness of servants to meddle with the concerns 
of their mistress, but if she really wished to' 
know, all she could say was, that it was done 
just so where she, Mrs. Bjorkman, was bred 
and born." 

"Yes, yes," interrupted the doctor's lady, 
to fill up a pause, in which Mrs. Westergren 
took a large pinch of snuff, " we know what 
that means very well ; it is called private .^ 
apartments, and I really believe that Mrs. 
Bjorkman lived more from the profits of such 
practices, than from those of regular honest 
business, at the time she was at Stockholm. 
But go on, good Mistress Westergren." 

"Well, my dear lady, as time went on, the 
evening of the last day arrived, '.Look here, 
Jeannette,' said Mrs. Bjorkman at about ten 
o'clock at night, * thou mayest go to bed my 
child, and if thou shouldst happen to hear 
somebody knock at the front door, there is no 
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need of thy getting up to open it, for as I am 
not very well, I will sit up myself to wait for 
a call from a sick person, which I am s are 
will come to-night.' " 

" What a sly piece of hypocrisy." 

*' Yes, forsooth, there is no lack of that ; 
but now any lady knows best herself, what 
servant girls are in our day and generation. 
Bless me, what disorder and immorality there 
is among them; now they must have their 
sweethearts, indeed, and their tittle-tattle in 
every comer, and Mrs. Bjorkman's Jean- 
neatte is not a fraction better than the rest. 
The same night, after her mistress had told 
her to go to bed, she, instead of that, remained 
in the kitchen, having something more to say 
to her beau, and just as the clock struck one, 
Jeannette took up the bit of candle to light 
him out tHe back way, when she hieard a car- 
riage coming, which stopped at the front door ; 
of course, Jeannette lost no time in blowing 
out the candle and stepping up on a bench ; 
and what do you think, my lady, that she then 
Bftw, but a carriage as big as a proper little 
house ; in a moment Mrs. Bjorkman herself came 
out, opened the hall door, and in the twinkling of 
an eye the door of the carriage also opened, 
and a great giant of a man, who leoked to be 
of the tip-top fashionable gentry, lifted a tall, 
beautiful lady out of the carriage. Jeannette 
swears that she had on a silk cloak, which 
shone like silver, and so many lace veils and 
Turkish shawls, that po one would be able to 
count them. The gentleman took her under 
her arm and assisted her up the steps and into 
the room ; but after having been there half an 
hour or so, he stepped into the carriage again 
and drove oflT, but the lady staid behind, and is 
still at Mrs. Bjorkman's." 

" Well, I never in all my life heard the like," 
declared Mrs. Manning, expressing by the 
wagging of her head the intense interest ex- 
cited in her" mind, but which her astonishment 
did not sufier her to express by speech. 

" Wherr Jeannette made fire next morning," 
resumed Mistress Westergr^n, not a little 
gratified with the evident surprise which her 
communication had awakened, ^ she could not 
perceive the least particle 6f a trace or token 
of what*had taken place ; and as her mistress 
did not open her lips on the subject, she also 
said nothing* of course, and made believe that 
she knew nothing at all, and neither did she 
see anything more than she should of all the 
delicacies which Mrs. Bjorkman was now 
cooking and frying ; mutton broth and jellies, 
and fricassees and heaven knows all what; 
but with all the many errands she has con- 
trived to make to herself to go into her mis- 
tress's room, which is outside the partition, she 
has never been able to'hear or to see the least 
grain of anything." 

" My soul and body, dear me !" said Mrs. 
Doctor Manning, fetching a long breath, " who 
in all the world can it be that gives such a 
scandal, and such an example ? Yea, they 



are nice ladies indeed, those hfgh-bom dam- 
sels ! Are there not private accoucheurs 
enough in the. city of Stockholm, but that our 
virtuous town should become the refuge of siich' 
vermin ! But the poor creature, I suppose, is 
very miserable in her solitary confinement, 
where she sits abandoned by her Adonis, who 
brought her there. But, for goodness' sake, 
has that woman, Bjorkman not been out ever 
since ?" 

'' Oh yes, certainly, dear lady, she has been 
out several times. Jeannette has been on the 
watch for that ; but then she always takes the 
key with her." 

"So much the better — ^then the poor lady 
may lay there and perish for want of assist- 
ance ! No, this won t do, and I loill know how 
the thing hangs together, even if I should go 
there myself!" declared the lady-doctress, in 
a tone which said plainly enough, that she was 
ready to gratify her curiosity at any price. 

" Well, for you, my lady, it would be an easy 
matter," said the flattering Mrs. Westergreui 
" is not the doctor there now ?" 

" Oh, no doubt ; but my husband, though ^ 
very good man in other respects, is unfortu-- 
nately, on some occasions, rather stubborn^ 
But never mind, I must find out the whole 
afliair — it will not pass off so easily, I'll engage V 
Who knows who the lady may be; perhaps 
even one of the maids of noiior at Court, or a 
Countess who has been carried off from her 
husband? It is dreadful that such things 
should happen in our days ; but there is na 
doubt but that they are grand people." 

" Yes, dear lady, and of the very first too ^ 
for such care and mystery is certainly neves- 
bestowed on common persons !" 

Hush — hush, dear Mistress Westergren, I 
hear my husband coming through the parlor-- 
door. Uome, go out this way, quick, quick I 
But above all things find out some pretence to 
call on Mrs. Bjorkman once more to-day, and 
come back here to-night and let me know what 
you have learned ! that green jacket and trow^ 
sers, and winter boots which my little Herr- 
man has outgrown, will be just the thing for 
your little Ctmrley ; and, as I said, you may 
take them all home with you to-night!'.'-^ 

And just as the last cprper of the white 
napkin over the basket was lost to sight ia 
the door of the kitchen stoop, the doctor en« 
tered by the front. 



Notwithstanding Mrs. Manning boasted, as 
we have heard, of being mistress in her own 
house, we cannot well conceal, that nothing — 
taking the words in their widest sense— could 
be more doubtful. From the Commencement 
of their matrimonial connexion, the doctor had 
strenuously demonstrated that the woman has 
no business to meddle with her husband's du» 
ties and concerns. And if, up to the present 
hoar, he Had not fuMy succeeded in convincing 
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his wife of the truth and nsefalness of this 
excelleDt axiom, yet he had a certain way of 
acting, which made it equally as impracticable 
for his tender and considerate spouse to lead 
him just as she wanted, as it is for the most 
expert character to manage a really restive 
and mischievous horse when not disposed to 
suffer himself to be governed by gentleness. 

But let no one suppose, from this circum< 
stance, that Mrs. Manning ever let herself be 
discouraged by the many tutile attempts which 
she had set on foot in order to fathom her hus- 
band *s secrets, and consequently the secrets of 
other people (for he was not only the physician 
of most of the families in the place, but also 
their friend and confidant) ; no indeed, far from 
that ! And the only particular in which she 
sofiered herself to be taught by past experi- 
ence, was, in the modus operandi^ the means 
and manner of putting theHe attempts into 
execution, and which she always considered 
as new inventions, though, with the exception 
of perhaps some little change of scenery and 
accessories, they were so identically the same 
to which she had resorted from the beginning, 
that usually, her husband, in less than five 
minutes, always saw what she aimed at, and 
therefore put himself in such a state of defen- 
sive warfare as the circumstances demanded 



salmon, and the gooae after that, ar ballaat, he 
laid the napkin on the table, turned up the 
cuffs of his coat^sleeves, and took up the knife, 
as it seemed in order to dissect the remains of 
the turkey with equal energy and seriouBness 
as a couple of hours hence he intended to dis- 
sect a dead body. *' Very good, dear Harriet ; 
a beautiful break&st ; very choice ; pour me 
out half a glass, deur.^' 

The obiiging^wife bestowed the desired at- 
tention upon her husband, but at the same time 
said, without a single note of preparation pre- 
ceding, *' I hope that you were as getotle and 
sympathizing aa possible with the poor crea- 
ture ?" 

*'What is that, what is your command 
now?" exclaimed the doctor, whom his wife 
had succeeded really to astonish for the firet 
time. He did not know this time exactly from 
what quarter the wind blew, for he was firmly 
persuaded that not a soul but himself and the 
before-mentioned examined midwife knew a 
syllable of the mysterious lady's "exbtence in 
the town. The question was, besides, so open 
and definite, that it must refer to some well- 
known object 

"I command nothing, my dear friend !" re- 
sumed Mrs. Manning, smiling sweetly at tiie 
manifest success which attended her, until now 



The hereditary sin of curiosity, which, on untried, method of dispensing with all prelude 
good grounds, is ranked among the chief causes | to her interrogatories. " I would only beg of 



of trouble and transgression in the existence 
of woman, ought especially to be abjured by all 
petticoats pertaining to the medical faculty. 
The wife of a physician must not be inquisi- 
tive ; in her it causes more mischief than it 
would in others. Conjecture and surmise is 
near akin to curiosity ; and to enlighten the 
Matter, the former is often amply suficient. 
Thus a great confiagration may be kindled by 
one small spark; and conflagrations, as we 
know, are always accompani^ by great con- 
fusion and loss. 

" I will take a sandwich and a dram before 
I go out,'' said the doctor, putting away his 
hat and cane. 

"My friend, I thought you were already 
gone out!" answered his lady, with a smile. 

" Yes, but I came back, a^you see. Is there 
anything cold in the cupboard, my dear Har- 
riet?" 

Mrs. Harriet looked as blythe as the first 
lark in spring. She put on the table potted 
goose and salmon, ana then went to fetch the 
carcass of a turkey not yet wholly deserted of 
flesh. 

Doctor Manning, though not exactly a gour- 
mand, had a very particular predilection for a 
good substantial breakfast ^ and it was indeed 
mteresting to observe what decided compla- 
cency every look expressed, as each tit-bit was 
conveyed to his mouth, and which had, previ- 
ously been conveyed by his better half from 
the pantry to the table. 

" This is very nice, dear Harriet," he said 
contentedly, and after having despatched the 



you, for to speak the truth there is always 
something harsh about your way of speaking, 
that you will modulate your voice as softly and 
kindly as possible, when addressing her. We 
women always feel a sympathy with one an- 
other, even in misfortunes; and I am sure, a 
certain secret voice tells me, that I could share 
and alleviate her sufferings better than any 
one else, if you only would let me go with 
you ?" 

The doctor laid down his knife and fork, and 
saying " ahem i ahem !" several times suc- 
cessively, he attacked the turkey-skeleton with 
his sharp white teeth, thereby considerably 
contracting the dimensions of said turkey, 
which became gradually more and more trans- 
parent — "Ahem! ahem! ahem! dear Har- 
riet !" 

" My dear good Manning .^' 

" Ahem ! anem ! my friend !" 

" Dear Manning ; you know very well how 
tender I am to all sufferers." 

" Yes, yes !" 

" Oh, how happy it would make me if you 
would allow me to .go with you the next 
time!" 

The doctor, who, during this singular collo- 
quy, had been thinking which one of his pa- 
tients it could be who had so highly enlisted 
Mrs. Manning's compassion in her behalf, 
finally fell upon the idea that it must be the 
aged widow of a sea-captain, who recently had 
received the sorrowful news that she had lost 
her husband at sea, which ipformation had laid 
her on a bed of sickness. But as this was no 
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^ secret, and us ike good man was really mtich 
I pleased to see his wife so warmly interested in 
^ the misfortunes of others besides sach as she 
' endeavored to spy out by crooked means, he 
' answered her in a very friendly tone : " Why 
' not, dear Harriet? that you may indeed, i£' you 
wish, and I thank you besides' for your syra- 
I pathizing kindness, but yeu must wait till the 
worst crisis is over ; she is now almost dell-. 
' rious." 

i "For mercy's sake, my sweet Manning," 
' exclaimed the doctor's lady, delighted at such 
a proof of great and almost miraculous confi- 
dence, " do tell me, is the crisis already over 7 
Well, indeed, I did not thmk that ! Well tell 
me, sweet husband, was it a boy or a girl?" 

The doctor, who waa in the act of convey- 
ing the turkey once more to his lips, let it fall 
plump into the dish before him, at the same 
time uttering in the most prosaic manner ima- 
ginable, the following complimentary speech. 
" Harriet," he said, very gravely, ** are you 
crazy ?" 

^his was rather a damper, and Mrs. Man- 
ning was thrown into some confusion in her in- 
quisitorial protocol at this ejaculatory query 
from her husband, which, to say the least, she 
thought quite unbecoming, but still resumed in 
a less exalted tone, " Well, is that anything to 
wonder at ? How quick yon are to take of- 
fence at me ! if it was not a boy or- a girl, 
perhaps it was some little abortion which vou 
will be glad to put in spirits of wine, or what- 
ever it is called, that you preserve such curios- 
ities in ?" 

The good doctor now could not help laugh- 
ing, in his own dry and short way. " I do not 
know, Harriet, what you have taken into your 
head," he said, "but really it is something 
very absurd. Old Captain Brude was ^one 
eighteen months on his last voyage, and the 
old lady is besides beyond the fifty long ago." 
It was now Mrs. M.'s turn to be astonished. 
" Who talks about old Mrs. Brude, poor wo- 
man?" she cried loudly. "You certainly 
must understand that I meaii Uiat lady of 
quality, who took lodgings behind the partition^ 
in Mrs. BJorkman's inner room ; the very same 
lady who sent for you to-dajr." 

Never was seen a more hideous ffrimace 
than that which the doctor got up on his face 
on hearing this, and perhaps a wife never re- 
ceived a more plain-spoken look from her hus- 
band. Without uttering a word the stern man 
arose, wiped his mouth on the napkin, smoothed 
down hm coat^sleeves, and without manifesting 
any symptoms of pity seized his hat and cane. 
« Manning, are you angry ?" 
The doctor, with the greatest sane-froid, 
pulled out his handkerchief, and blew his nose 
80 loudly thatlie made all the windows in the 
house rattle. 

" Dear, sweet Manning, there can be nothing 
so very bad in my knowing what no doubt is 
already known to the whole town ; and besides 
being your wife, I—— d^r Manning !" 



The doctor ^pulled on his left glove — the. 
right one was always carried in the hand — 
ami the keenest observer would not have 
been able to perceive that his lips moved, or 
chat bis features assumed a milder aspect. 

" Oh, Manning, how cruel you are ! There 
ia not a woman on earth who su^rs what I 
must endure. Always slighted and put off in 
this way, just as if I were not niade for any- 
thing else but for your comfort, and to get 
your breakfasts-r-and yet I am the most ten- 
der, aflfectionate and- dutiful wife that can be. 
I never complain, I bear with everything, I 
suflfer everything, I endure everyUiing." 

The Doctor took a good pinch of snufi^ the 
last thing which he always did before going 
outy let the snuff-box gently slide down intp 
his coat-pocket, and laid his hand on the knob 
of the door-lock. 

" Manning, for God's sake, do not go with- 
out telling me a single word ! You have never 
done so before, and I cannot bear it! Tell me 
at least, that I may expect you to dinner ?" 

Our inexorable doctor only gave an assent- 
ing nod to this last proposition, after which he 
doised the door and went his wav, without ex- 
hibiting the smallest emotion at his wife's sup- 
plicating looks. 

" What a tyrant, what a tiger, what a 
heart of stone f Mrs. Manning dried, appeal- 
ing to all the powers above and beneath the 
earth, whether in all creaticm there existed a 
being who could be compared with her hus- 
band in degree of cruelty, and easily persuaded 
herself that such a thing was impossible. Btit 
after having a while assumed the bowed and 
crushed attitude of a martyr, she raised herself 
erect and firm, with all that exalted dignity 
which seemed to her so appropriate to a wo- 
man, when combating with an irresistible and 
unavoidable fate. " It is in vain," she thought, 
"to attempt doing anything with that man. 
Nothing has an e&ct upon him, not even the 
most bkLud and submissive gentleness which a 
wife can exercise. But, never mind, with or 
without you¥ consent, my dear Manning, I will 
know the whole mystery and connection of the 
a^r ; I must know it, and I shall die of curi- 
osity if I do not succeed." 

After having reflected for a few moments^ 
upon whom of her numerous acquaintances 
and gossips she should call first, In order to 
communicate the important piece of scandals 
which tormented her own breast, a light seemed 
suddenly to break in upon her. May not the 
dean's lady^-in the name of heaven, we have 
nothing to do with Turks and heathens anj- 
how. May she not know something ? The- 
dean, as the only clergyman in the plaoe, 
ought certainly to be an indispensable person, 
on such an occasion, or rather directly after it,, 
as much as the doctor was before it took, 
place. 

And now it would really have been worth* 
the while to see how our lady, half in despair 
at hft¥inglo8t so much of that invaluable com" 
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modity which we call time, invested herself 
in a morning-gown, hat and cloak, and how, 
otherwise so very assiduous about her toilet, she 
did not observe until she gave the last look at 
her mirror, that she had not yet taken the 
curling-papers out of her hair. The poor pa- 
pers were torn out with a violence which 
brought the blood still more conspicuously into 
her already quite florid cheeks ; and the stray- 
hairs which molested her while roiling up the 
curls on her fingers were torn out without mercy 
or compunction. But though the hair was 
now in tolerable order, this was in no ways 
the case with the rest of the attire. The cape 
of the cloak was buttoned all on one side, tne 
veil was hanging down behind on her back, 
and the whde array manifested haste and 
carelessness. 

At last the doctor's lady sallied out, and 
hardly had she proceeded hflf the length of the 
street, before she espied no less a personage 
than the dean^s lady herself.. The ladles, each 
one already persuaded of being the only de- 
pository of the great secret, began to recon- 
noitre each other, just as two meeting ships on 
the high seas^ from a scrutiny of their several 
models and style of build, consider each as 
from the same country, but da not yet hoist 
the national color, by which they withxsertainty 
may judge what they carry in the shield. Fi- 
nally, the lady of the minister bore right up 
in the wind ; and Mrs. Manning, after grace- 
fully backing and filling a few times, was at 
last induced to run alongside of the other lady, 
who might not inappropriately be likened to a 
stout cutter, while Mrs* Manning, could at 
most, be classed as a light pleasure yacht. 

After our ladies h^ now happilv joined 
forces, a slight skirmish arose, in which each 
endeavored to outdo the other in certain most 
marvellous and mystifying nods and winks, as 
far as could be done in the public street. At 
last the doctoress, with much delicacy, opining 
that the visit of the lady was intended for her, 
proposed, that the ladv deanness, whom she 
was accustomed to address as her dear aunt, 
should confer the honor upon her of stepping in 
and resting herself a little while. The dean's 
lady, on her part, manifested an equal share of 
.good breeding, in allowing herself to be pressed 
and urged some time before she assented, 
which she finally did, with the assurance, that 
she could never forgive herself, if she should 
hinder her dear little cousin in any of her do- 
mestic avocations. 

Having consumed full half an hour in pre- 
liminaries, they at last entered the parlor, And 
seated themselves on the sofa, with the circu- 
lar pier-table in front. The good hostess 
served up the remains of the apo£ecary's cor- 
dials, biscuits and lozenges, all the while, as 
usual, abusing both him, his presents, and 
everything belonging, to him and his house ; 
a work of love, in which the dean's lady joined 
the more readily, as, for three years, he had 
.: not sent her the least thing as a New- Year's gift 



After havinff satisfaetorily and in a friendly 
manner settled their introductory matters, the 
two ladies set themselves in earnest to discussi 
the affairs of the town and of the rest of its 
inhabitants; and after, by slow and cautious 
degrees, having approached the main subject 
uppefmost in the mind of each, Uiey confided 
to each other in the strictest secrecy, the per- 
plexing and intricate ^ story," and finally ar- 
rived at the conclusion, already made by Mrs. 
Manning, that unquestionably, it must be a 
lady of high standing, who wished to conceal 
her dishonor under this incoffnilo, to avoid 
overwhelming her relations with shame and 
confusion, to say nbdting of herself. 

" As for me," sighed Uie doctor's lady, when 
the conference was near drawing to a close, 
'* I see that it is impossiUe to learn the truth 
of the matter as long as ray husband attends 
her as a physician ; for such a mulish intracta- 
ble creature as he there is not in all the world 
besides." 

** Ah, ah, my little cousin," interposed the 
dean's lady, with an assumed and soniewfaat 
malicious surprise, " I thought that you had 
always told me that he adored y^u, and that 
he is as pliable as a silken thread, which yoa 
could at any time wind around your finger 
with perfect ease." 

" Well, so I^an," answered the lady, some- 
what hurt, and blushing, *' in everything which 
does not particulaHy touch upon certain deli- 
cate matters connected with his 4>rofe8sional 
duties; but my husband, God be^ praised, is 
too honorable and delicate to mention such 
things to nie ; and, do you know, aunt, that I 
feel really proud, that Manning is not as cer- 
tain other men, who cannot keep the small- 
est matter to themselves, but must run directly 
to tell their wives everything. I have always 
had a cordial contempt for all such oki women 
gossips ! " 

Oar^ood lady did not perceive the pernicious 
effect which her eloquent defence of her hus- 
band would have upon her dear aunt, till she 
had concluded her somewhat impassioned 
harangue, when the latter lady, with flushed 
face,^&gan to twist the strings of her reticule ; 
and as Mrs. Manning made a rapid estimate 
of what her indiscretion might cost her, she 
considered it advisable tu shift the saddle on 
the other horse. Before the dean's lady was 
prepared with her annihilating rejoinder, she 
added, as if in sequel to the preceding : " I 
hope, my dear aunt, that you undetstana a lit- 
tle pleasantry ! We are both equally qualified 
to judge of the gentlemen, and know perfect- 
ly well, that there is no^ one amons the whole 
crew, about whom it would be worth the while 
to disturb the good understanding existing be- 
tween two ladies." 

This ingenious turn of idea, delivered in the 
most amiable manner, and succeeded by a 
pressing bestowal of half a dozen lozenges 
for the dear ^'little ones" at home, the little 
angels, who were patterns toother less accom- 
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& pHshed and endowed little angels, completely 

i disarmed the dean's good lady; and before 

IS leaving her dear friend, their motual good- 

il will became so eminently fervent, that with 

I the most comforting smile, she said : "I tell 

B you, dear Harriet, that if there should not be 

j( a single word to be extracted from those who 

I are engaged in the very af^ir itself, there is 

I still one thing which will speak intelligibly 

I' enough." 

} ** What can it be, my sweetest aunt 7" 

t " The Church-Register, my child ! " 

i "Ah, yes!" 



One evening, about a ^eek after the con- 
versation recorded above, the doctor, fatigued 
with the labors of the day had just fallen 
asleep, while his wife lay yet awake ponder- 
ing upon what kind of dish it was tnat had 
been served up as entrte at the supper which 
the Burgomaster's lady had given tnat night, 
a violent Knocking was heard at the street door. 

The doctor's lady started convulsively on 
hearing^this impatient, determined, and if we 
may so express it, aristocratic knock, for she 
was too well acquainted with similar sounds, 
not immediately to discern that here was no 
question of poor man's call ; she started, not 
from being frightened, astonished, vexed, or from 



pity, but from a feeling of real pleasurable de- 
light. She had long been dreaming, hoping, 
that such a knock would he 



Jight. She had long been dreaming, hoping^ 
and 

heard. Frobably — certainly, yes, beyond all 
question — this knock had some reference to 
the heroine behind the partition ; and it would 
have been barbarous indeed to disturb tlie poor 
drag^d-out Manning for a single moment be^ 
fore it became absdutely necessary ; where- 
^fore the magnanimous lady resolved, for the 
first time since their marriage, not to wake 
him on an occasion like this, but quickly she 
left the bed heriself to throw some articles of 
apparel around her and open the door in 
person. 

Our doctress took it fpr granted that it was 
^rs. Bjdrkman's maid, Jeannette, who having 
been sent by her mistress gave this loud signal ; 
and as this was too invaluable an opportunity 
]o let slip, she must, cost what it may, elicit 
from Mis9 Jeannette something about the mat- 
ter of the lady behind the curtain, as she pro* 
biy was one of the initiated. 

While Mrs. Manning was busy with these 
reflections, and in spite of all the haste she 
made, not able to put on anything more than 
her stockings, slippers, and short flannel pet- 
ticoat, the knockmg was repeated, and that 
80 efiectually, that not to risk the awakening 
of her husband, she was obliged to run to 
the door as she was. She therefore threw the 
other garment which she held in her hand, like 
a shawl over -^her shoulders, took the lamp, 
snatched up the door-key, and hastening to the 
door, drew the bolt, 



But, heavens ! what a shock to the lady's 
modesty ! She thought, as she repeatedly as- 
serted afterwards, that she should die from 
terror, as she encountered, not Mrs. Bjorkman's 
Jeannette^ but a large, uncommonly bold and 
impudent man who rushed into the house. 
But it must, generally speaking, be a fact, that 
peopl6 do not die of fright, at least not when 
they possess neryes as sound and strong as did 
Mrs. Manning. She was even able to make 
the observation that the citizen's cloak which 
Che stranger wore, did not correspond to his 
other appearance; never in her life had she 
beheld such handsome mustaches, or a pair of 
more beautiful ^lack eyes ; but there was a 
wildness in those eyes which frightened her 
more than the appearance of the man himself. 
Uttering a piercing shriek she ran ofl^, or 
rather was on the point of doing so, for the 
^man very unceremoniously seized hold of her 
arm. 

^ Stop, woman ! " be said iii a tone, which 
alone can be warranted by a situation in which 
all conventional considerations must be set 
aside, and cease to have influence. " Stop, 
and tell me if the doctor is at home, and if he 
can go with me this instant ! " 

But Mrs. Manning, whose pride and modesty 
were equally rudely assailea, first, by having 
been seen by a man in her deep negligee, and 
then — which perhaps was the worst of the 
two — ^by having, in a certain sense, not been 
seen, but considered to he merely a " woman," 
she could not give an answer to him who had 
done her so great injustice, disconcerted as 
she was by two such powerful provocations. 
Instead of answering, she redoubled her cries, 
until in a few mlAutes the doctor, half asleep, 
and in still more complete nndreBs than his 
worthy spouse, appeared in the door-way, be- 
holding with the utmost astonishment his be- 
loved Harriet, not like the wife of Potiphar, 
carrying off the mantle with her, but quite the 
contrary, leaving it behind^ as tearing herself 
away from the firm grasp of the hand upon 
her arm, she fled and sou^t a place of refuge 
in her bed-room, from which she had isisued. 

The strangeFi comprehending that he now 
saw the doctor himself befoi^ him, requested 
him in a few brief sentences to follow him 
immediately. '^Sir;" he added in a .voice, 
which though tremulous from emotion, yet hsid 
a touch of pride and consequence in the sound, 
** it is not a common visit you are requested to 
make ; the case is of pressing importance, and 
I have therefore to beg of you that ydu will be 
so^good as to accompany me without delay ! 

" Well, I hope at least. Sir," answered our 
worthy Doctor, a little rnflied, *Hhat you do 
not require me to run with you in my shirt- 
tail?" and with a disdainful gesture, which 
Doctor Manning never would have allowed 
himself toward a poor and humble applicant, 
he slammed the door to, and retraced bis $teps 
to the hymeneal sanctuary* 

^What bear is that, in heaven's name. 
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who frightened me so dreadfnlly !** said bis 
wife, in a whisper, cautiously raising her head 
from under the bed-quilt under which she 
had ensconced herself. 

*< That the devil knows \^ waa her husband's 
laconic reply, at the same time turning every- 
thing in the room topsy-turvy in the ^arch 
after his missing drawers. 

"It certainly must be her seducer, I am 
sure of it; be Jooks just like it!" continued 
Mrs. Manning in her course of investigation. 

" I believe old Nick himself has carrfed off 
my drawers ! Harriet, do you not hear, where 
are my drawers ?*' 

" Do you expect me to take cai^e of your under 
inexpressibles,'' answered our lady snappishly, 
but at the same time her eye happening t6 
fall on her white dress stately hangmg across 
a chair, the fearful conviction flashed upon 
her, that in her haste, she had seized upon the 
said garment of her husband by mistake. 
With some trepidation she was constrained to 
mve a hint of the probable mishap of her losing 
Uiem outside of the room, when with the 
kindest intention she had gone to open the 
door, so as not to disturb her dear Manning. 

" The woman, the women t" growled the 
doctor, taking a new pair out of the clothes- 
press, whereupon he dressed himself 4i» quickly 
as thought, when not running wild, but taking 
time to endue itself in a decent dress, and 
sallied forth. 

"Dear blessed husband," his wife cried 
after him, " I am almost frightened to death ! 
You will be so kind, I hope, as to tell me 
something when you come back ?" 

" Yes, about the trouble you took to open 
the door !" said the doctor* in shutting the 
door, but he uttered these words in a tone 
which his wife had never heard before. The 
ominous sound had already long ceased, before 
she began to interpret the words she had 
he^rd. Her husband and the stranger were 
gone. 

Mrs. Manning now laid herself down to 
indulge in tears. She wanted to know what 
she had to do with that stroller, that unfortunate 
creature behind the partition. It was alto- 
gether as if bewitched, that she, an honorable 
matron, should have so many indignities to 
sufier, all on account of that hussy? and. 
Manning, yes, he is indeed a proper and grate- 
ful man I He could not help knowing, that I 
WMit to open the door out of pure benevolence 
to him. Ah, these men, these men ! when 
will the day come that they will learn to set a 
proper value on a wife's self-sacrificing tender- 



While Mrs. Manning was cogitating on this 
subject^ which so often engaged the thoughts of 
the distracted and sleepless woman, the doctor 
followed his guide with rapid strides down 
the street, without either breaking the silence. 

" I believe Doctor," at last said the officer, 
when they were quite near the house of Mrs. 



Bjorkman, " that you are already aware that a 
\ounff la " 

" Yes, yes, 1 know ; and presume that f have 
the honor of speaking with " 

** Exactly— Doctor ! all my hopes at the 
present moment are founded upon your ac- 
knowledged skill. I say no more ; but only let 
me add that you may be assured of a handsome 
fee " 

" Well, there is time enough to talk about 
that ! I perform my duty to those who employ 
me, without considering whether the fee wifi 
be large or small." 

" I believe it, certamly ; but still there must 
be gradations in the attentions bestowed by a 
Physician." 

** Yes, according to the impprtance of the 
disease, but not of the patient." At these last 
words, which the doctor had uttered with g^reat 
emphasis, the gentlemen were in the entry of 
the house. On knocking gently, the door was 
openedfrom within ; and they found themselves 
in the examined midwife's outer apartment. 

" How is it now ?" anxiously inquired the 
stranger, entering the inner part of the room 
on tip-toe ; but he was called back hy a hasty 
nod from Mrs. Bjorkman ; after which, witli- 
out giving any other answer than the shake 
of the head, sne began talking to the doctor in 
an under-tone, while the latter took off his 
overcoat and warmed himself by the fire. 

Several other preliminaries having been 
attended to, durine which the young officer 
had thrown himself upon the sofa with all the 
symptoms of despair and impatience, and with 
supplicating gesticulation seized hold of the 
hands of the doctor, the partitioning cthtain 
was raised a little. The feeble £me of a 
night-lamp threw its melancholy and mysteri- 
ous light on a small couch, on which, amidst 
the white drapery, one might discern the pale 
form of a youn? and beautiful woman, sunk 
in a lethargic slumber f but as soon as the 
doctor and Mrs. Bjorkman had entered upon 
die forbidden territory, the curtain fell, and all 
prying from profane eyes was excluded. 



It was not till seven o'clock on the follow- 
in? morm'ng, Mrs. Manning bavin? risen Ion? 
before that time, that she could solace herself 
with the certainty that her husband had re- 
turned. 

" Well, Manning, if you are not made of 
stone, you must tell me something satisfactory." 

" Dear Harriet, you cannot l» so childish ! 
As to that affair which for so Ion? a time has 
stimulated your curiosity, you will do best, be- 
lieve mej to for?et all about it. Wliat impor- 
tance can attach to an event which happens 
every day without exciting any attention ? But 
you know that it is contrary to my oath of 
office to speak when duty bids me b6' silent; 
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and yon know also, or ought to know, that I 
am not a man who will break my word for the 
sake of gratifying female cnriosity. And now 
good ni^t, my friend ; if if gives you any 
pleasure, you may look in my pocket-book, to 
see what this little trouble has brought roe ; 
yon hare so long wished for a hew black silk 
dress, that yon may have one half of what you 
find." ■ -' 

Mrs. Manning conM not withstand pills thus 
elided and sweetened ; without opening her lips 
for any other purpose than to jfive her hus- 
band a kiss of gratitude, she su&red him to go 
quietly to sleep ; but after that she stole away 
to the corner of the sofa, over which" the coat 
was hanging, carefully drew forth the pocket- 
book out of the breast-pocket, and with infinite 
pleasure she found there a hundred dollar bill. 

Four weeks after this, the partition in Mrs. 
Bj5rkman's house was taken awaiy, and all of 
her numerous visitors were at full liberty to 
examine and touch the walls all around, and 
to scrutinize every paTvicnlar piece of furni- 
ture, though with tlie highest degree of disap- 
pointment at their unsatisfied curiosity. What 
wonderment, what surmisings, what guesses, 
were wasted on these occasions no one can 
properly estimate. Finally, there remained 
nothing to be done, but to leave the whole af- 
fair to sink into oblivion. But before it came 
to that crisis, there had been at least twenty 
tea-parties got up in order and rotation through- 
out the gossipping coteries of the town. The 
doctor's and the dean's ladies had, however, 
not yet given up all hope. They knew per- 
fectly what was their strong tower of reliance, 
if they only could get hold or the Church Regis- 
ter. But the dean, on this occasion, was not a 
whit more manageable than the doctor, and to 
punish him for this, his wife had determined, 
at what price soever, to have a look at the all- 
important book. The scheme was, however, 
entirely frustrated by a severe fever with which 
the dean's lady was laid on a sick-bed. 

When she recovered again, after many 
weeks, and received the first visit from her 
good friend Mrs. Manning, she told that lady 
in confidence, a confidence which, for certain 
good reasons, was strictly guarded, that during 
her sickness i^he had communicated their in- 
tention to her husband, who had become so 
wroth on receiving the revelation, that it was, 
only after the most humble entreaties on her 
part, that he was prevailed upon not to make 
them known to the doctor. 

Mrs. Manning, shuddering at the bare idea 
of the scene which such a discovery would oc- 
casion between herself and her husband, from 
that time forth never spoke of the mysterious 
lady behind the curtain, who appeared and va- 
nished, enveloped in the same impenetrable 
mist of secrecy. But the remembrance of this 
incident of her life, certainly endured as long 
as the black silk dress was in its palmy state ; 
but by and bye, when even this had seen its 
fill of gk)ry, and began to fade and decay, the 



occasion which had given birth to its existence 
also began to be eclipsed by other events, and 
finally utterly vanished from her mind; From 
that time tUl the period with which a new part 
of our veritable history opens, Mrs. Manning, 
most probably, had enjoyed the opportunity of 
setting forth her charms in many a new edi- 
tion of black silk attire. 



CHAPTER I. 

The dawn, that blnshin? herald of the sun, 
was yet struggling with the light shadow^ of 
a summer's night in June, wnen a panting 
steed, foaming after a rapid ride, come to a 
halt in the stable-yard of a country-house, 
rented and occupied by the Colonel Baron 

A youth, or rather a boy, who probably had 
been on the look-out, to judge from the hurry 
with which he came running down a hill close 
by, asked the rider, with breathless eagerness : 
"How is it, Blomquist ? I am sure that her 
ladyship has not slept a wink all night for 
anxiety." 

Mr. Blomquist, without answering this very 
direct question, threw tfie bridle-rein to the 
boy with all the self-importance of a person 
who considers himself addressing an inferior. 
"Take the horse, you jackanapes," said the 
august personage in the livery, at the same 
time wiping the perspiration from his face with 
a silk handkerchief, '' and see to it, that the 
groom takes care of him directly." 

" But," remonstrated the boy discontentedly, 
"there cannot be so much nurry about the 
horse either ; her ladyship is so very anxious : 
you have some message,.! suppose ?" 

" Do as I have told yon, Gu stave, and then 
you may carry in this letter — ^I will in the 
meantime call at the steward's." 

The boy shot off like an arrow, set the 
groom in motion, and seizing the letter which 
Blomquist handed him, with an eagerness as 
if it had concerned himself individually, quickly 
disappeared with it, in the kitchen-stoop of the 
mainfbuilding, or mansion. 

Blomquist, who had not yet found a lodg- 
ing place, continued to give intimation of his 
presfince by repeated knockings on the door of 
the little red house, inhabited by the steward 
and his family. But before the inmates had 
found time, or got themselves ready to comply 
with his request, a window in the main building 
was thrown open, at which appeared the Colo- 
nel himself 

" Halloo, Blomquist, is it thou ? Why does 
thou not knock at the front-door ? Let us hear 
what news thou bringest with thee!" And 
the Colonel, whose whole aspect evinced the 
most eager, if not the tenderest anxiety, waved 
his hand violently, upori which the valet made 
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baste, with many profound bows and reve- 
rences to present himself before the window. 

" Didst thou come this very minute 7" 

" Yes, at least it is not many minutes since, 
Colonel. The old Baron has been taken a i^reat 
deal worse since your honor left last niffht, 
and her ladyship of Tj^Ustorp sent me wi£ a 
letter for the Baroness." 

*' Did my sister-in-law stay there overnight 7 
When I left, the carriage was at the door/' 

^ Yes, but directly after, that the old Baron 
had a very severe attack ; and therefore her 
ladyship remained.*' 

"Wait, Blomquist. I will open the door 
myself, and take the letter." 

" The letter, Colonel, I have already given 
« it to Gustave. lie carried it directly to the 
Baroness, I suppose." 

The Colonel knit his brow. " What stupid- 
ity!" he growled between his teeth ; and then 
said aloud : '' Look here, Blomquist, if thou 
shouldst be sent with any more letters, while 
my father-in-law is sick, thou must give them 
to no one but inyself ! My wife, who is more 
nervous than usual, may easily die of fright 
and useless alarm, if we don't take care." 

After having given this extra order, the 
Colonel hastily dressed himself, but still with 
perfect care ; then went down and ordered the 
Dug^ to be held in readiness ; and on his way 
to his lady's room, he met her waiting-woman, 
who was charged with a message that the 
Colonel would have the goodness to come and 
see her ladyship. 

The Baroness was awaiting her husband, in 
a small ante-room, ac^oini ng the bed-chamber, 
and we will endeavor to lay before the reader, 
the manner in which man and wife met each 
other on this occasion^ 

Colonel X , in the meridian of life, bore in 

his smooth, shining and still slightly florid coun- 
tenance, incontrovertible indications of a crafty 
temerity and unbounded pride. His eyes were 
of a jet-black, but had a certain feline expres- 
sion, but were placed rather too near together 
in his head,and over-shadowed by larg^ beetling 
eye-brows of the same hue, which drew to- 
gether in aa obtuse angle towards the bridge 
of the nose, which again with true aristocratic 
dignity arched high in the air. The ColonePs 
nose was indeed of a noble pattern, and must 
,-have possessed the quality of appearing to its 
owner in two difierent aspects, which we infer 
from the well-known fact that he alternately 
maintained that it belonged to the Greek and 
then to the Roman sphool, and that he fre- 
quently lamented the unhappy circumstance 
tiiat the pose of bis only son and heir exhibited 
an undisguisable baseness, not only in all its 
dimensions, but in the entire structure, which, 
as far as his memory served, belonged to no 
particular school whatever. 

From all this, it may easily be supposed that 
Colonel X was prdnd of his Greco-Roman 
proboscis, which, in his past days of lieutenant- 
ehip, had procured him the enviaMe aurnanie 



of tlie antique beautiful X-= — ; but, as that 
period was now to be reckoned among all other 
past periods, the Colonel remedied the loss as 
much as lay in his power, by causing every 
living thing, nota bene, that was in any way 
dependent on him, to go after no one's nose but 
his own. By this happy method it never, of 
coarse, could descend among the trifles of the 
dav in the way of noses, but always kept itself 
loftily erect, let the wind blow from wnatever 
quarter it listed* 

But since we have enlar^d so much upon 
the Colonel's nose — touchiog which we, in 
passing, must be permitted to remind the read- 
er, that though human wisdom in most people 
hais its seat in the brain, there yet exist such, 
who, for lack of accommodation there,^eep it 
concealed within their noses — we may consci- 
entiously be so much more brief in recording 
what appertains to hie other personalities, and 



which 'did not present anything remarkable, 
further than that from his unconscionable 
height, he could with perfect ease look other 
people over the shoulaer, and bump his head 
against eveiy suspended chandelier. As to 
his attire, it is enough to say, that it was al- 
ways remarkable for neatness and care, even 
when, as we have just seen, it was arranged in 
a hurry. His manners, even his attitudes and 
motions, bespoke, even in every-day life and 
domestic intercourse, that polished and impos- 
ing stateliness, which, in a man who had seen 
much of the world and loves to let that be un- 
derstood by others, is often combined with a 
virulent, though skilfully masked, spirit of 
despotism. 

Tlie Baroness Eucenia oflered nothing what- 
ever akin to this, hi the first place, the hastily 
put on and loosely arrangea morning-dress 
showed plainly that the groundwork of ber 
character consisted of a greater supply of feel- 
ing than of thought ; and, in the second place, 
one could in her form, visibly trembling as it 
was from unremitting anxiety and pain, not 
avoid recognizing one of those tender and 
pliant reeds, which yield and bow elastically at 
the experienced touch of man, but who, when 
again left to itself, endeavors to recover the . 
little innate strength which it once possessed. 
The Baroness was still handsome, and her eyes 
would undoubtedly have been palled beautiful, 
had not ah expression of fear and timorousness 
deprived them of their natural sweetness. Her 
hair, loose and dishevelled, was carelessly 
thrown back, and only half hid by a shawlet of 
thin ffau«e loosely tied around it, 

** How you look, my dear Eugenia!'* said 
the Colonel, having, a gentle pitying smile at 
hand, which this time however was lost apon 
his wife. "Why do you nqt keep in your 
bed, my love? It was really a superfluous 
piece of politeness to get up just to apeal^ with 
me." . 

*• Yes, I believe indeed, that you would not 
require it, Malcus," answered the baroness 
gently^ ** and yon inay theripfore easily u^wte^ 
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stand that it was anxiety about my father 
which drove me out of bed." 

"It was very unfortunate that that block- 
head Gnstave should run on %, ibol's errand — 
you ought never to have received the letter 
without bein^ properly prepared for itt" 

" Sweet Malcus, be not angry with the poor 
boy on that account! He is ready to forego 
both rest and sleep, in order to do anything to 
fulfil a wish which he may happen to resS in 
our looks." 

"Yes, yes, I. understand — he was on the 
look out by command." 

" No, hot exactly that," resumed the baro- 
ness, in rather an unsteady voice, •** not ex- 
actly by command." 

" But only because he read it in your looks ? 
Upon honor, a very smart little page ! But I 
caust tell you, my sweet Eugenia, and I hope 
you will have the goodness not to take offence 
at my frankness, uiat in case any one in this 
house should happen to be so ill advised as to 
perform certain little civilities of which I do 
DOt approve, he, be it whoever it may, will 
have to look about for another place ! I should 
be very sorry if this fate should overtake your 
favorite, for you know very well that I do not 
suffer myself to be inconsistent in the resolves 
which I have once adopted." 

" But for this time, dearest Malcus, you will 
pardon him," pleaded the baroness in a depre- 
cating tone. 

" Of course, he did not know that he was 
doing wrong ; but he shall be made to know 
it, and then, not to expose him to be tempted 
to disobedience, perhaps you would do best, 
my good Eugenia, not to let him read so unre- 
servedly in your eyes." 

"Malcus," began the baroness, evidently 
with a view to lead the conversation to the 
subject of the requested interview, " the letter 
from Ebba fills me with inquietude ; I am in 
mortal anxiety on account of it, and should 
very much desire, if you have no ol^ection 

," here she stopped, and her eyes, that 

pair of timid doves, seemed to beg for .some 
encouragement to proceed. 

"And T," resumed the Colonel quickly, 
"shouki very much desire that the Major's 
lady would use a little more discretion ; I may 
well say a little more sisterly tenderness in 
her conduct towards you ! She is so well ac- 
quainted with your nervous irritability, your 
poor health and sensitive temperament; she 
ought to have spared you this excitement, and 
might have written ail that to me !" 

" I assure you, dear Malcus, that she meant 
it all for the best. She was right to send and 
ask me to come to Tyringsholm, to share witli 
her attentions and care for our father — 
and I have no greater wish." 

" I believe that very well, and I find this 
desire perfect! v correct and in order; but still 
I must oppose it. And you, yourself, my sweet 
Eugenia, certainly must feel that your strength 



does i^ot permit you' to encoonter any violent 
emotion. You are really not equal to it." ^ 

" Malcus," exclaimed the Baroness, while" 
the abundantly flowing tears which started 
from her eyes, proved that she could no longer 
repress her painful feelings within the con- 
tracted shell of callous conventionalities — a 
ishell, which the scrupulous Colonel was un- 
willing to see jeopardized, much. less broken 
in upon, even in what is called the most fa- 
miliar daily intercourse— " Malcus f I can 
bear it no longer ! Refuse me not, you can- 
not refuse me to see my father, to take &re- 
well of him on his death-bed ?" 

" Sweet little Eugenia," answered the Colo- 
nel with that calm and collected sang-froid, 
which already many a time had drove the sen- 
sitive woman to distraction, " it grieves me to " 
the utmost to see you in this state ! But your 
very extravagant sensitiveness strengthens me 
in my resolution not to suffer you to go. Your 
health, my dearly beloved, lies too near my 
heart, that I should run the risk of seeing it 
entirely broken and shattered, and that cer- 
tainly yfould be the consequence if you had 
your wish accomplished — a wish, which other- 
wise is perfectly laudable, for it is as beautiful 
as it is natural in an affectionate daughter." 

" It is beautiful and natural, you fully ap- 
prove of it, and yet you refuse to grant it — 
how4)itterly cruel you can be, Malcus !" 

" I forgive you your injustice, Eugenia ; a 
husband must not count too strictly with his 
wife, for a hasty expression. When you come 
to reflect more calmly, I am sure that ^ou will 
not only approve, but even thank me for my 
tenderness for your well-being." . 

The Baroness doubtingly shook her head. 

" Have you anything nirther to speak to me 
about, my love ? The buggy is waiting, and 
I do wrong to tarry a minute longer.'' The 
Colonel gave His lady the hand as a token of 
adieu, and imprinted a slight and frigid kiss on 
her brow. " Good bye, dear Eugenia ! Now 
do go to bed, that is what you need the most. 
I hope to return with good newsl" 

" Malcus t Malcus ! for God's sake, be not 
so cruel, so cold towards me ! I J^now that it 
is not on account of my health, but from a 
cause of far more importance to you, that you 
will not let me go. But I promise, I promise 
sacr— . — " 

" You are sick, and must stay at home !" 
interrupted the Colonel with energy. . That 
is to say, he did not raise his voice, but he 
rather sunk it two notes lower than the usual 
even and sweet-sounding pitch. "And not 
only sick," he added) as she was about reply- 
ing, "but far worse ; I am afraid you aro 
going to have a relapse of your old hypochon- 
dria!" 

" Oh, my God, my God !" sighed the dis- 
consolate woman, is it* any wonder if I am 
hypochondriacal !" 

" Certainly not, my dear — and I do not say 
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that there is anything the least to be wonder* 
ed at ! Such complaints are now^-days very 
common, but with rigid precaution and tender 
care, we will hope that it will subside." 

At these words the Colonel touched his lips 
with the points of his fingers, with all the 
grace which one can expect from a man who 
manifested himself so polite and so tenderly 
careful towards his wife ; and a few moments 
afterwards he was on his way to the stately 
mansion of Tyringsholm, the princely estafe of 
his father-in-law, ^nd the precious morsel 
which he hoped soon to call his own, according 
to his praise-worthy habit of looking' upon 
everything belonging to his nearest relatives 
as being his own. 

When the Baroness found herself alone, she 
sank in utter exhaustion upon the sofa, by 
which ahe had been standing ail the time 
during the conversation ; and one who oould 
have beheld the hopelessness and anguish de- 
picted in her countenance and in her whole 
manner and aspect, and when clasping her 
small beautiful nands together, would have 
been induced to ask whether her oppressed 
bosom did not guard some yet deeper sorrow 
than the apprehension for a beloved father's 
life. It was not sorrow alone which was visi- 
ble in her features, it was a pallid, annihilating 
despair, such as she dared not suf^r to become 
apparent while her husband was present.' 



. CHAPTER II. 

Ttkingsholm, an entailed estate with its 
dependencies and lesser accessories, bad for 
more than a century been in the possession of 
the family of E — ^brand. The present pro- 
prietor, an old man hard upon eighty, had no 
neirs ; and there being none among the more 
remote branches of the family, this large en- 
tailed property would pass to the first-lK»m of 
the om Baron E-— brand's «on-in-law, to whom 
the name w«uld then also descend. 

The Baron had fn his marriage been blessed 
with two daughters, Ebba and Eugenia. 
Kind, amiable, and besiutifal, they had crowds 
of suitors and adorers, particularly as it was 
reserved for the developments of the future to 
determine the important question, which one 
of the two was to give birth to the future 
heir by entail (fidei commissarius, in Jaw), in- 
cumbent to a property, which under the eco- 
nomical care of the last Baron had been con- 
siderably augmented. 

It was generally believed that Baron 
E— brand loved his two blooming daughters 
with an equal and impartial fatherly afiection ; 
' and no one could ever'discover that the pater- 
nal heart beat more warmly for the one than 
for the other. Nevertheless, it was this very 
! circumstance which troubled many an hour 



of the Baron^s otherwise perfectly quiet and 
happy existence. He found, not witliout the 
self-upbraidings of conscience, that he acta- 
allv gave the preference to the merry, life- 
enjoying Ebba, and that the silent, delicate, 
and sensitive Eugenia had a far smaller share 
in his tenderness. But apprehensive lest this 
partiality should become apparent, his address 
to Eugenia was eften the more afibetlonate ; 
and it is probable that it was this circumstance 
which prompted him to celebrate the nupt^la 
of both his daughters on the same d^y, though 
fibba had been betrothed for a longer period 
to Captain L-^ — , than Eugenia had been to 
the then Major Baron X—, and the former's 
wedding had even been talked of a year 
before. 

The dout>]e festivity was celebrated at 
Tvringsholm with great eclat ; and as neither 
of'^the bridegrooms possessed any property— - 
love alone having guided the choice of both 
Ebba and Eugenia — it was a matter of general 
wonder, which one of the two families should 
at a future day take the splendid estate of 
Tyringsholm in possession. The world thought 
ihat the sixty years old man, and an invaud, 
could not live much longer, and that at his 
demise, the parents of the heir at entail, he 
being of course then yet a minor, would estab*^ 
lish themselves on the estate. Good wishes 

were however all in favor of Captain L . 

That straightforwfird, warm-hearted and hon- 
est-man had gained much esteem and influ- 
ence in the vicinity; in reference to Baron 
X—, whose domineering temper and man- 
ners always were transparent even beneath 
his accomplished and refined courteonsness, 
not even his vouthful and handsome looks, nor 
bis celebrated Greco-Roman nose had captivat- 
ed the people. They had no taste. 

But if the Major was less beloved by the 
country round, he was so much the more by 
his young bride, who saw in him nothing short 
of a divinity, whose caprices appeared to her 
as the most timiable and delightful fancies — 
and a fancy of his, let it be ever so absurd, 
it was for her both physically and morally 
impossible td gainsay or resist. It is needless 
to add that the Colonel, or as he was then, the 
Major, on his part used every endeavor to 
lull his young wife info a delightful security, 
by means of the most endearing and silly 
caressesHts it is quite natural that a man of 
that stsLmp should from the beginning lay the 
foundation of his power in that manner. It 
must also be borne in mind that the Major 
loved his wife, in his way; even in his youth, 
before the warmer isensibilities of the heart 
can become callous and encrusted by an icy 
bark of worldliness, selfishness and scheming 
were no strangers to his mind, and already at 
that period of his life they exercised an in- 
fluence over him, which subsequent practices 
and tendencies did not diminish. 

Both the. newly married couple left Ty- 
ringsholm at the same time ; to settle, at least 
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prelimioarily, at the several places where of- 
ficial duties required the presence of the hus- 
bands; and not roanv months had elapsed, 
whefn Baron E-r-brand, with mineled joy and 
apprehension, received the intelligence that 
both his daughters entertained hopes of pre- 
senting him with a grandchild and heir. To- 
wards the end of the anticipated period the 
old man's anxiety visibly increased : he could 
hardly rest or sleep, either by day or night. 
"May it be £bba*s !" whimpered his partiality, 
hia favorite idea. '* May God give his blessing 
to whichsoever it may be.!" suggested his more 
equitous fatherly af^ction. 

At last the first letter was received, having 
tl^e armorial bearings of the L ■ family in 
the seal. The hands of the old man trembled 
eo violently that it was some time before he 
could open the letter. " What if it should be 
a daughter t" he said, a cold shudder passing 
over his frarpe, " The Lord deliver us. frpm 
girls : no more girls !" The seal was broken, 
and there it was, plain enough, and in good 
Swedish, though the hand which tracecfthe 
words seemed to have trembled with joy : 
"My beloved wife was safely delivered of a 
beautiful boy," &,c. 

The old Baron clasped his hands in thanks- 
giving. His most ardent and foremost wish 
was fulfilled, and on the evening succeeding 
that day innumerable bottles of wine and a 
whole hogshead of ale were despatched by tlie 
gentry and the collected dependants and ser- 
vants on the estate, under loud jubilee on the 
future heir's coming into the world. 

But how uncertain is the foundation of all 
•human joy ! It did certainly appear as if no- 
thing could be more firmly established than 

that the young Claes Ricnard L really 

was — what he was thought to be — the fidei- 
commissarius, or heir by primogeniture of the 
magnificent estate of Tyringsholm. But this 
was soon found to be entirely a mistake. About 
ten days after, the Baron received another let* 
ter from his second son-in-law, the major, in 
which he, in like manner, announced Ms wife's 
safe delivery of a son — by which only the 
trifling circumstance was to be noticed that 
the little baron, Claes Malcus had seen tlie 
light of this world precisely eight hours and 
fifteen minutes earlier than his little cousin. 
Some deran^ment in the mail, and a greater 
distance had occasioned the letter's later ar- 
rival. 

What could be done ? The thing was not 
to be altered, and the steward therefore re- 
ceived orders again to call together the tenants 
and domestics and to broach another hogshead 
of ale. But, from whatever cause it might 
proceed, either that the good people had shout- 
ed themselves hoarse on the former occasion, 
or that they jn vain sought in their aged mas- 
ter's countenance for that animated look of joy 
which was then stamped upon them :. enough, 
that the demonstration of satisfactioB was now 
quite sUenti ^tnd after having eaten and drank 



their fill, so as at all events to do some honor 
to the giver, every one went to his home, 
where tfey could freely expatiate among them- 
selves upon their displeasure that the haughty 
and arrogant Major's son had taken the wind 
of the honest Captain's: and this they did 
pretty loudly. And then Lady Ebba, who was 
so cheerful and afikble, had always been in 
higher favor with the people than Lady Eu- 

genia, and this was indeed a potent motive for 
leir discontent at being obliged to pay homage 
to the son of the latter, instead of the former. 
Not one, from the old Baron down to the 
smallest stable-boy, could find himself recon- 
ciled to this change. 

As to Baron £— brand himself, it is true 
that he had never, of course, given vent to his 
disappointed hopes by words; but every one 
mjgnt, nevertheless, easily see how matters 
stood ; and, tlie following sumpier, when both 
families visited Tyringsholm, in order to ex- 
hibit their little darlings, the Major observed, 
with secret, and therefore keener, chagrin, the 
unconscious preference which the grandfather 
bestowed upon the deposed heir, in prejudice 
of the legitimate pretender. Even Eugenia, 
with the wakeful eye of a, mother, noticed the 
same symptoms : and had not the amiable 
Ebba at once by her cdrdial a;id merry be- 
havior preserved the equilibrium of sisterly 
harmony, some less agreeable scenes might 
probably have taken place. When, for ex- 
ample, Eugenia would say : "I see very well 
that papa does not much like my little boy, 
but gives the best he has to your's — namely, 
his affection ;" the friendly Baroness Ebba an- 
swered with her sweetest smile, "Dear Eu- 
genia, you ouffht to remember that a rich heir 
by entail stands less in need of afiection than 
a poor ensign ! and, besides, I am sure you are 
mistaken, when yon thinly papa shows so much 
partiality; it is nothing but a delicate attention 
toward us, at which you are too good and right- 
minded to take any umbrage." 

Years in the meantime revolved as usual. 
The Major had gradually attained the rank of. 
a Ueulenant-Cobnel ana then retired from the 
service with the title of Colonel. By prudent 
management his own finances had improved, 
and he had by his wife no other children than 
the already-mentioned son, Claes Malcus, and 
a daughter, who was not, however, brought up 
in the house of her parents. The Captain, on 
the other hand, who had been promoted to 
Major,, and still remained in the service, had a 
whole troop of children ; and for that reason 
could but only just make both ends meet at the 
end of the year, though he received considera- 
ble assistance from the old Baron, his father- 
in-law. Both the Colonel and the Major had 
long since settled down in the vicinity of Ty- 
ringsholm ; the former on a rented farm, in 
the hope of soon exchanging it for a better ; 
and the latter on a beautiful little property 
called Tj^llstorp, which the old Baron out of 
his private purse had bought in and presented 
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to hiB daughter Ebba. The manor-honse at 
Tja'.lstorp was not large, but a new, hand- 
sonie, and picturesquely situated building; and 
the -social and frugal famiJy by which it was 
inhabited felt no corrodings of envy, even if at 
times they experienced some regret at the 
absence of those great expectations which 
cheered the other branch of the family — at 
least its head. 

But while we are retrograding at a full trot, 
the Colonel in his light buggy is hastening on- 
ward, and is just now come to a neat little 
bridge painted green, where, owing to meet- 
ing some obstacle, he quickly pulls up and 
comes to a stop. . The bridge spans a brook, 
the limpid waters of which wash the base of 
a rook, upon which the antiquated hall of Ty- 
ringsholm is built ; and in imitation of all 
other travellers, we will stop here a few mo- 
ments, to contemplate tlie locale and pictu- 
resque environs. 

In complete contrast to the view on the 
right side, where a column of water comes 
bounding from out of the darksome copse of 
firs, part of a forest which yields the richest 
staple produce of the estate in abundant tim- 
ber, which is immediately seized upon and 
devoured by two ever craving saw mills in 
full play} the left side from the bridge pre- 
sents through, the opening in the valley a 
much more quiet scene, where the bubbling 
and noisy brook has smoothed and expanded 
its waves into a small placid lake, ever ready 
to reflect from its mirror-like surface the light 
and sprightly foliage of the surrounding shores, 
the one vying with the other in fantastic 
shapes as'mr as the eye can reach. Not a 
whit less fantastic appearance is made by the 
old hall itself, a relic of long departed times, 
with its masses of grey stone ; the projecting 
wings modern taste have invested with a new 
coat of paint, which has also been vouchsafed 
to the offices and servants' hall, which peeps 
through behind a row of poplars, the leafy tops 
of which waft and whisper their orisons over 
the terraces on the rock. 

A balcony erected on the flat side of the roof, 
which to judge from the decayed* and dilapi- 
dated state of the fretwork and the balustrade, 
bad not been in use for many years, calls to 
mind the pomp of the days of chivalry. One 
thinks of the old chronicles of those times, 
and imagines seeing bodily some veiled dam- 
sel, one of those romantic and enchanting 
Adelmmdas or Cunigundas, leaning against 
the balustrade, and with longmg looks gazing 
in expectation of the heroic lover returning 
from the field of glory. The illusion would 
. be perfect, were it not that the newly painted 
wings at once force upon us the conviction 
that we live in our own sedate times, which 
produce not chivalrous adventui'es or adven- 
turers. No Kuno or Conrad now-a-days 
breaks his lance and risks life and limb for the 
sake of his dulcinea; no Bertha or Agnes 
embroiders the heroic exploits of her Rudibert 



or Gondibert in threads of gold, or stitches, 
amid flowing tears, the baldric which is to ac- 
company and adorn him in the conflict. * No, 
those days of romance and chivalric heroism 
are gone ! The men of our day, break quite 
other things than sword and lance, at least so 
the ladies complain ; and the ladies have there- 
fore been brought to the necessity of tambour- 
ing, not their warlike exploits, but the men 
themselves with hunting-pouch and cap — in 
tapestry. 

Colonel X— , though not of a poetical 

temperament, never crossed this bridge without 
bestowing his undivided attention on the splen- 
did tableau before him ; for it must at some 
time or other all be his son's property, and 
what improvements aqd alterations would not 
he — the Colonel himself, namely — ^the fidei- 
commissatlus, was alwayd considered a se- 
condary person — ^then undertake, and execute, 
only varying his plans every year, as he as yet 
was compelled to confine them to his own 
imagination alone. One of the speculations 
Which particularly occupied hie active mind, 
was, whether he ought to retain the heavy and 
antique furniture — it looked so very old-fash- 
ioned and aristocratic, with its massive propor- 
tions, and half-defaced and blackened gildings 
-^-or whether he should adopt the fashions of 
the present time, and furnish the house accord- 
ing to the modern school of luxury. The lat- 
ter had its conveniences attending it which ft 
did not' suit the Colonel's disposition to over- 
look ; and he might easily procure from the 
petty landowners in the neighborhood a piece 
of rarniture equal to that which now graced 
one of his own apartments. 

It is a great fault, almost a vulgar 6ne, in , 
the present generation of furniture, that it be- 
trays so little, so very little trace of individua- 
lity. It favors on the whole, in form — and 
every one knows what a great thing form is — 
a levelling system, which ought never to exist. 
Who notices, fpr example, Sie fashion being 
the same, whether this spledid sofa is made of 
solid mahogany or only veneered, yea, even if 
perhaps the material h not taken firom the 
birch or beach family? And this beautiful 
worsted damask, does it blush, -perhaps for ex- 
hibiting a deeper purple than silk itself? Oh, 
no, it presumes saucily enough, to possess an 
equally magnificent, if not a surpassingly 
magnmcent tint and shining surface as the 
genuine purple velvet itself. And all these 
cords and tassels, rouleaux and cordons, do 
ihey not grow as it were upon the trees, until 
every one may jJluck and eat for^ — money? 
Nothing remains therefore, than to separate 
them into two classes by means of the elasti- 
city (produced by a multitude of springs and 
horse hair) ; but this quality does not strike 
the eye, and is therefore comparatively worth- 
less. 

We hence see what inconsistencies arise^ 
from this levelling system, this itching for 
equality, and thi^ the emancipation of the fash- 
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ions with regard to furniture, as well as other 
things, from the trammels of the old school 
which acknowledged a distinct difference in 
form, is altogether reprobated. There are 
perhaps, those who maintain that the whole 
corps of house furniture is, in itself, too insig- 
nificant to deserve notice, as regards the form 
in which it chooses to reveal itself. It may be 
so, in and of itself, but by bo means as regards 
forms ; for all forms are the representation of 
something ; it is the contonr, the surface, the 
prominent charm, the look of the object; 
What does Ehrensvard, one of our prettiest 
writers say, ** the look of a thing indicates the 
thing itself ; it is a great part of the thing ; it 
is not so conspicuous as the color, but it is 
more dazzling than all possible colouring and 
(ill possible objects. It is what is 6alled the 
shape of the thing ; but ft is a many times 
multiplied shape of the thing. It is what may 
be seen through a mist at some distance. It 
shows all, and yet not enough ] it shows more 
than enough yet not all." Even so with form, 
and consequently form with many persons is 
more than their own selves. The form of their 
furniture ought therefore not to be considered 
as a thing of no moment. 

When we enter one of tiie real old aristo- 
cratic palaces we find, with a kind of awe, 
that every piece of furniture, in the abeende 
of the owner, does as it were thelionors of the 
house ; and this indeeci deserves the name of 
furniture ! but look at our modem establish- 
ments in a modem mansion : it glitters and 
shines — but it is a plebeian glitter, which shines 
without producing any impression. 

With all these drawbacks, the Colonel, who 
was ambitious to keep up with the times, was 
greatly tempted to furnish the principal story 
of Tyringsholm Hall in a modern style. But 
this modem or present time means neither to- 
day nor yesteraay ; for had Colonel X- — 
been living tww, when we fully estimate the 
value of an old clumsy-footed arm-chair, he 
would perhaps never have experienced these 
difficulties. The Colonel half entertained the 
horrid idea to put all the old finery up at auc- 
tion, when an incident occurred which, had 
the estote come into his hands at that period, 
would certainly have caused it to remain in 
statu quo, or its original condition. 

It b«fell, namely, that a certain major from 
Stockholm purchased an estate adjacent to 
Tyringsholm, and the Colonel, who was glad 
of an accession of cultivated and appropriate 
society, even overlooked in this instance the 
common and every-day name of Hakanson 
(or John Smith) ; for he zealously affected to 
be counted popular, and spoke freely of ridi- 
culous aristocratic pi^ejudices, to which, how- 
ever, he inwardly was far more devotted than 
many a professed aristocrat, who might easily 
have harbored the Colonel's pedigree in otie of 
the offshoots of hia own genealogical tree. 

The family of Major Hakanson arrived in 



the meantuaie iwi their newly acquired property, 
and immediately after prepare4 a splendid env 
tertainment, to which they invited all the gen- 
try of the vicinity. The Colonel, who saw no 
good reason for decliningthe invitation to this 
banquet, attended; taking the precaution, how* 
ever, of leaving his lady at home, in case he 
should not feel disposed to continue the ac- 
quaintance. ^ 

The dinner was superb, the wines excellent 
and choice;, but notning could [Surpass the 
snmptuousness and splendor of the saloon «nd 
two small parlors. Every piece of furniture 
actually glistened with fresh varnish and gild- 
ing. Silk coverings and draperies of the fin- 
est texture, and springs, and cords, and tassels 
were lavished in such profusion that the sofa 
waved and rocked like a ship at sea. Two of 
the most fafihionable ladies actually felt an in- 
cipient attack of sea-sickness on sitting down 
upon it; 

" It is very fine," said the Colonel to a friend. 

*' Yes indeed," answered the other, " I think 
it is truly royal to be done by a butcher." 

*^ A butcher J" repeated the Colonel, «' is he 

not a major in 1 recollect now that I never 

heard the name of his remment." 

" The city militia of Stockholm," said the 
other ; " butcher and major in the city militia." 

This was like a cold shower-bath to the 
Colonel ; but the well-bred gentleman did not 
suffer hia feelings to appear. On taking his 
leave, the lady of the nonse watched in vain 
amon^ all the profusion of compliments and 
flatteries which flowed so copiously froYn the 
Colonel's lips, to discover anything which 
sounded like an invitation in retum, or the 
least intimation of a wish to keep up the ac- 
quaintance. But nothing of this sort I The 
Cblonel expatiated upon every other topic but 
^at, and as soon as he a^in was seated in 
his carriage, his first thought was : " how am 
I now to furnish the rooms at Tyringsholm ?" 

Fortunately, though certainly not so in his 
estimation, year after year rolled away without 
putting his qualms and scruples on this head 
actually to the proof. Every auturnn and 
spring the old Baron had an attack of the gout, 
but it had never amounted to apoplexy till at 
this crisis^ when it seemed to the Colonel to he 
high time, as the feoffee or fidei commissa- 
rius had nearly reached his twentieth year, and 
consequently only one single year remain- 
ed of the colonePs reign as parent and guar- 
dian. 

It will now be understood what an import- 
ance attached to the message of the morn- 
ing. The Colonel was therefore very naturally 
employed all the way from RonnSLs (his own 
jrface) to Tyringshotm with thoughts of the 
funeral of his dear father-in-law, and had in 
his mind just completed the ceremony with a 
pompous speech and verses imported direct 
from Stockholm, when he was met on the 
bridge by a mounted messenger, who had be^ 
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despatchcAl to convey the moornfol inteUi- 
gence that the^ old Baron, after a eevere-fit of 
ajx>plexy, had just then breathed his last. 

" Ah, good God, good God I " exclaimed the 
Colonel, hastily passing his handkerchief over 
his face. He appear^ indeed astonished, in 
the highest degree, either because he now first 
recollected that the sad intelligence ha,d not 
, reached him before, or else to conceal the lack 
of real sorrow beneath a fitting mask of star- 
tled surprise. Be that how it may, it is never* 
theless a fact that his features during the re- 
maining short distance of his way, which he 
performed on foot, had assumed an expression 
of grief, which was truly edifying ; and jie 
even succeeded in pressing a tear into service, 
as he sprang up the broaa marble steps to the 
hall-door. 

In the room adjoining the bed-chamber of 
the deceased, he found his sister-in-law over- 
whelmed by deep and sincere sorrow ; for it 
was the sorrow of the heart. She had re- 
sponded to her father's tenderness with the 
warmest afiection. She knew that she had 
been the most beloved by him; aad she had 
cheerfully left her own home, in order to be- 
stow all the care and attention of a loving 
daughter on the aged invalid. 

**Oh, Malcus!^ she .said to the Colonel, 
pointing amid silent tears to the darkened 
room, whose half-open door admitted a partial 
view of the chamber of death, "Oh, Mal- 
cus ! my father, my venerable, kind, beloved 
father — is gone ! " 

" Yes," sighed the Colonel, after taking a 
short look at the death-chamber— corpses and 
all the paraphernalia of death were objects of 
his particular aversion— "it is bitter, very bit- 
ter, my good Ebba ! ", he, pressed the hand of 
the sorrowing daushter^ and at the same time 
also pressed down n is eye-lids hard, to crush a 
. tear, which- yet kept modestly stationary. 
''But it is my duty, at this time, to try to com* 
mand my own emotions, so as to spare poor 
Eugenia as much as ma^ be, on this painful 
occasion.'' 

" Yes, poor Eugenia I why is she not here ? 
Why has she not been here, during these last 
few days ? " exclaimed the Major's lady, cast- 
ing a reproachful glance at her brother-in- 
law. 

" She is too feeble to attend at a sick-bed for 
any length of time ; and now your letter did 
BO deeply afifect her, that I had to use very 
earnest persuasions to induce her to stay at 
home." 

'* Oh, my dear beloved Tyring^holm ! " sigh- 
ed the lady, without listening to the Colonel's 
speech. But, not entering ioto her feelings, 
he advanced what he considered as most con- 
solatory: "You may be assured, my dear 
Ebba," he said, "that Tyrlng^holm sh^ll 
alwavs be a welcome home to yourself and 
your^s." 

There was an unafi^cted and kindly frank- 
ness accompanying these words, which never 



before had fouid place in the Colonel's ooanner 
of expressing himself. He wished to inspire 
confidence, and knew from past experience 
that with her his usual ceremonious and stilted 
language never had succeeded in calling forth 
this feeling. But it was decreed that he 
should succeed no better at this time. The 
Major's lady was a clear-sighted woman. 
There was an apparent cordiality bodi in the 
words and in the manner of uttering them ; 
but there was also something jn the import 
they conveyed, which savored too palpably of 
the powerful protector. It now firsts occurred 
to the mind of the Baroness, that she was to 
have no share in the Inheritance, except the 
memory of the love which the deceased parent 
had borne her ; and slie was of too exalted a 
cast of mind not to find this the most beautiful 
share, even though for her many children's 
sake, she bestowed some regret oa that share 
which did not fall to her lot. 



CHAPTER III. 

Th&eb months had elapsed since the re- 
mains of old Baron Claes E — brand, had been 
deposited in the &mily vault ; for three months 
the Baroness Eugenia had been in a state bor- 
dering on distraction, and the Colonel in the 
meantime turning everything upside down 
within the walls of the old hall of Tyrings- 
holm, when things were at last so far ad- 
vanced, that the family was about to undertake 
the great removal, and according to the Colo- 
nel's characteristic expression, "enter upon 
the discharge of the cumbersome duties of 
their station." By these duties, the Colonel 
meant littie less than the keeping up of a 
courtly splendor, m the setting on foot of which 
he encoixntered no small share of botheration, 
of which a . whole gallery of guest-rooms, 
which had been suffered to fall into decay dur- 
ing the lalst dynasty, but were now newly fitted 
up, bore ample testimony. The wings, in every- 
thing conforming with the fashion of the time, 
were destined one for the occupancy of the 
heir-apparent, and the other for the young 
lady hie isister. The young lady was of course 
expected home every day, and with her the 
wealthy dowager, iii whose house she had 
been brought up. The widowed aunt, the 
Kammar-radinnan Malmros, was the Colonel's 
half-sister, but not a born baroness, as she was 
the oSspring of a former marriage of the Colo- 
nel's mother ; in this case, the title of nobility 
was of little consequence, as the lady Kammar- 
radinnan was worth her good on^ hundred 
thousand rix dollars — a merit to which the 
fraternal heart was by no means insensible. 

But before we look the family-splendor full 
in liie face, that is, before we record the great 
Exodus, or rather the great induction, it will 
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perhaps b^ beet to take the inrofiles of the two 
principal actors, namely, the intended and the 
actual heir at entail or fidei-comoiissarius ; ' 
and in order t9 do this, we select a couple of 
letters, ex(sfaanged between the father and the 
son of eitiier party, written shortly after the 
catastrophe of the-old Baroh^s depavtore. 



We begin with a letter from the Colonelv 
which may be accepted as a commentary on 
his peculiar character. 

**• Mt belotsd Son ! At last I have attained 
the joy so cheering to ray paternal heart, that 
bo long-coveted proud felicity of greeting thee 
as the proprietor of the splendid estate of Ty- 
ringshmm. It has plea»od the Almighty to 
oali to himself thy ezcetient grand&ther, for 
whom thou, as we ail, ait tound deeply to 
moam.' 

^ In conseqneaee of thy ^onth and inexpe- 
rience, as well as of thy minority, which pre- 
vents thee from managing anything thyself, I 
have thought it — and, mark me, my best €laes 
Halcas— Siall always think it my tadispensa- 
hle duty Uptake all the burden upon -myself, as 
being one whose shoulders are better fitted to 
carry all the trouble and care, which a krge 
house and extensive agncnltnre recjuiie. 

'' So then, at last, thou art the owner of Ty« 
ringsholm. Baron Claes Malcus f^brand 
of Tjrringsholm ! It sounds very well, verv 
well indeed ; and I do not doubt thou wilt 
carry thy new dignity, which in iact is no 
trifling matter, in a manner becomisff my son, 
the scion of two venerable stocks. 1 am very 
sorry that most of the old family portraits were 
sold under the hammer at my father's death, 
which took place during my absence in the 
war, and I would pay a round sum, if I knew 
where I could buy them back again; for I 
have made up my mind that we must have a 
complete gallery of family portraits. Thou 
wilt easily perceive what effect it would pro- 
duce, or rather what necessity there is, that as 
Tyringsholm possesses such a. rich collection 
on the maternal side, it may be able to exhibit 
one equally brilliant on the si^e of the fatlier's 
pedigree. Perhaps I may l^ so lucky as to 
find an artist on whose discretion we may de- 
pend. It would be very easy to paint in bust, 
and in old-fashioned dresses, some of the most 
prominent members of |Hir family from^ some 
miniatures (where these were to come from 
the Colonel did not say), as for example, my 
grandfather, the admiral, whose intrepidity 
mainly decided the naval battle at ■ ■ ', and 
finr which he was elevated to the baronial dig- 
nity (my father was only Captain, and hie like- 
ness I have already) ; my ^at-uncle^ Gover- 
nor B— krona, who was brother-in-law tft 
his Excellency C — skold, the oeldi>rated C — 
sSold (thou hast certainly heard him mention- 
ed, or else you must have read about him) ! 
my grandmother on the fother's side, a Connt- 



ess P^ -feMt, very celebrated in her day, in 

consequence of her relations with a certain 
august personage, and my departed sister, fa* 
mous for her beautj^, and married to the Baron 

and high-chamberiam Hampus' L , and 

mamr oth^s. 

^ With respect to the old hall, there a¥e ex- 
tensive repairs to be made. Thou knoweat 
that thy grandfather, like all aged people, 
.would not have a nail driven in tl^ wall, if it 
were, even tor save it from tumblmg down. I 
am, however, quite undecided whether t shall 
allow the outer walls to retain their old, un- 
doubtedly feudal appearance, or if I shall cause 
the whole palace to be painted white. I call 
it palace,, because so lofty a structure may, 
with much more reason be styled so, than 
many smaU palaces now-a-days. The old fur- 
niture I intend to retain (but here I catch my- 
self in a glaring tautolo^, which is quite con- 
trary to my habit. One ought to be very care- 
ful, both in speech and in writing, never to 
repeat the same word twice, or two equivalent 
words, which proves a deficiency of power 
over the language. In this instance the words 
^ retain " stand too far apart, properly to justify 
such .an imputation ; but still they occur too 
eloee upon each other ; please to read, pre^ 
serve) in the state-rooms. But the six smaller 
rooms, as well as the guettt-chambers, we must 
modernise. I will write to Stockholm by the 
next mail, so as to have everything ordered by . 
the Kammar-Radinnan, agreeably to her own 
and Isabel's taste. I myself will only give 
some geneml directions about the whole. 
Kammar-Radinnan has the goodness to accom- 
pany Isabel down into the country, and I hope 
we shall be able to persuade her to settle down 
at least for the winter at Tyringsholm. She 
is a very amiable and accomplished woman, 
who always fills her station with dignity. Be- 
sides, she may be altogether indispensable to 
ut, as thy mother, by &n terrible snock of thy 
grandfiather's death, has been reduced to such 
feebleness that it is very uncertain whether she 
will be able, in any way, to encounter the 
cares which devolve upon a hostess. 

<^ Well, mv dear Baron Claes Malcti9 
E — ^brand of Tyring8li<)l>n — it sounds deucedly 
grand — ^your Eminence has, no doubt by this 
time, made the discovery that it would be the 
act of a Bedlamite to make any further incur- 
sions into the ^domains of science ! A poor 
bov may' study himself grey and j^ellow, yes, 
till he is green, if he cheeses, in order to 
earn a piece of bread— no one can find fault 
with him for that But the lawful proprietor 
of Tyringsholm possesses leatning enough al- 
ready in everything, except in what belongs to 
the hnirion ; for, with your leave, my dear 
Claes Malcus, in that respect thou art far be- 
hind most young men or my acquaintance. 
But this comes from thy caring so little about 
thvself. Thou hast nb sympathy with any 
other knowledge than that which is derived 
firom beoke, which, accoHtng to my way of 
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thinkiag, is of leas use than tbat l^Mch is ac- 
quired m refined society. I do not meaa that 
general culture which is so comoton now«a- 
days, but that which properly ccm^ts in> the 
art to live.' , For myself, 1 have never affected 
to possess a profound erudition ; bat L faava 
read a great deal, and I now beg to quote a 
passage from Thorild, which exactly explains 
my own ideas of the light in which we ought 
to regard ourselves. 

*< Thorild says: aa the Creator and -nature 
have given to no one anything, more nQbilei.than 
his ovm selft how empty and pitiable must not 
that self be, when it can deqve pleasure and 
seek honor by renouncing it ; wben one can 
place higher value on the, mere reflection from 
another, than upon the real beine.of one's oWn 
self! The bntte beasts Dever descend tatbta 
lower than the lowest degradation. 

"This is very prettily said, and very expres* 
sive ! I wish that thou would'st ponder upon 
the beautiful truth which iti embodied in these 
words, and then thpu wilt certainly desist from 
that vain desire to sacrifice thy own seli^ tfay 
identity for the sake, of a mere show of leani' 
ing. No, come home jooyr, my dearest Claes 
Malcns, as soon as possible — and I wiil,:tKi^ 
withstanding my many other pressing engage* 
ments, be veiy happy, to devote my particular 
attention . to thee ; and, I dare say without 
boasting, that in as far as thou thvseif art 
willing, thou needest nothing more than only 
daily intercourse with thy own kindred, in 
order to acquire those amiable mannieni, that 
free and accomplished polish and toumure, 
which is the first and surest proof of a. good 
education. 

" I certainly do not demand of thee to throw 
away thy books, and devote thyself exclusively, 
to the study of society ; but I. demand, that is 
t wish^ that thou wouid'st come home in time 
enough to allow us to have a couple oft mont^ 
to ourselves, before the removal to Tyrings^ 
holm ; for when, once there, thou understand- 
est, we sha.U be obliged to livein style, to see 
people and give the./oii;.:w{)ilQ during our 
remaining stay here we can live perfectly .en 
.^aini/7% both on account of the mourniugjfor 
thy departed grandfather and also on account 
of thy mother's feeble health, and the ar- 
ran^joients and repairs which are making at 
Tyringsholm. 

. " I calculate much upon the benefit which 
thou would'st gain from the society of thy sis- 
ter ; Isabella^ according to what my half-sister 
Catharine Sophie writes, must be a perfect 
beauty, and has such ^ lively, ns^ve land. 
charming way with her, and is so elegant in 
her manners, that she may weU serve asu 
pattern and type of a young lady of finished 
and accomplished education. These are .the 
very words of the Kamma^Eadinnam 

" I have succeeded in obtaining a Lieuten-r 

ant's Commission for Richard, in the W 

Regiment. It was a difficult matter to accom* 
plish, eve^ with n»y, father-in-law's money; 



but by my extensive connexionfi and inflnenoe 
Jt was carried through, and one must not be so 
scrupulous when tl^ question is abotft aeeist- 
ing a poor relative. Richard, too, ia a; hopeful 
^utb. He passed his officer's examiamUon 
with distinguished honor, and has^krring bis 
cadet-life so well improved the opportunities 
which I afforded him to visit at respectable 
houses, that he aiready-may claim to be counted 
among that class of young men, who m e very- 
good society are looked upon as fortunate 
acquiaitionsc I have besides a plan tonchinff our 
lieutienant, with which I believe thou wilt be 
highly pleased, and which moreover has the 
advantage in its favor of uniting him closer to 
our house. 

*' I intend to break in the coach-horses my* 
self. The old man never used any others than 
the old blade limping raiails. Butamoog the 
new stud there are four young ekeslnnts, 
which after a couple ef months* faithful traa»4 
iag, I hope will, perfectly taumer the purpose, 
I mean alao to purchase, two more like, tnem, 
so. as. when occasion requises, we may make 
use of three spans befiore the coach. 

^VThy uacle and aunt at l^lstra^fwitfa M 
that -Uessed. swarm of chilch«i>— Heaven 
knctws I . de not see where we shall stow 
them all away after. this~4re all perfectly 
well. .Victor is already gone to the grammar 
schoolv And Hampus ;and Linus are gone to 
the Ri^tor's school at B Thy cousin 

Virffiniadoes pretty well for one brought up 
in the country ; but her* hands bear testimony 
that my sister-in-law considers that she will 
he best, provided for by marrying some honest 
country squire, and anybody else, I should 
judge, can never come in question in her 
case. 

^ThoU;Wilt,I suppose, on the receipt of this 
letter, call some of thy young friends to empty 
It bowl together. Cheerful associates impart 
is youth an. increased relish to one's good for** 
tune ; and, though, as I understand, a spirit 
of brotherly equality and union prevails. at our 
Untversities, which in former times did -not 
exist between ^the sons of noblemen and those 
of others, yet I have no particular objection 
against it. I am too enlightened to cherish 
the old aristiicralic notions. But success to 
birth and ,rank-^they ere great advantages — 
and snccesis also to talent and genius, sciences 
and arts J Wherever thou findest these, ^ive 
them thy homage ! Thou mayest derive some 
benefit froin the humblest individual. Never 
neglect Ut converse with persons who in any 
way possess- or are in any way of possessing 
aivalue-end influence in the temple of the &ie 
arta or of- letters ! By extensive intercourse 
and conversation on every subject, we gain 
facility and readiness of expression, and acquire 
also in that way a sufficient smattering of 
things in Which we. must necessarily- be at 
home. * ' ' v» 

''I do not know whether thou hast anyre** 
collection of Capt»in Bramdler,^ a very erigi]^ 
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and entertaining person ? I hav^ thought of 
inviting him, together with the Equerry Giin- 
thers, aT very well informed young man, to 
come and spend the winter at Tyringsholm. 
They are both poorfy off in a financial respect, 
and it gives me therefore a real pleasure to be 
able to show them some isivility. They will 
besides, by no means, be cumbersome or' su- 
perfluous guests; a couple of good-looking 
officers — ^though l^e captain, certainly, is not 
one of the most elegant stamp^wili always do 
to fill up a room. The Eammar-Rftdinnan is 
fond of having her party at whist ih the even- 
ing, and sometimes it will happen that tedious 
bores of visitors come,* which it will fall to 
their share to entertain. Besides, it always 
^ves one consequence and influence to see 
much people at one's house. 

"I am really uneasy about thy mother*8 
state. She sends her love, and I once more 
bid thee a hearty welcome home to 
* Thy afiectionate father, 

« HaHS MaLCTTS V(Mf X.'^ 



Tke Armoer cf Baron Claes MiUcus, 

** My dear Father, 

*' I admit already beforehand, that twenty 
years cannot lay claim ttf a Very lar^e stock of 
ezperience, but still I consider myself possess- 
ing enough to be entitled to harbor the convic- 
tion that such merit and respectability as we 
acquire from the bequeathed wealth of another 
is at best but very equivocal. For my part I 
abhor and detest this remnant of the feudal 

Sower, which I believe was the origin of the 
eirship by primogeniture. It stirs up one's 
bile to think of these egotistical institutions, by 
which' the principal part of the |>roperty is 
foisted into the hands of one single individual, 
in order to maintain a luxury and pomp, as 
useless as it is foolish, while other heirs, equally 
near related by blood, may cool themselves in 
the shade and content themselves with picking 
np the crumbs. ' 

"God bless my 'venerable grandfather; it 
was not he who mtroduced this piece of non- 
sense into our family ' had such been the case, 
I. could hot accord him my esteem. I held him 
to account for that evident and natural dislike 
Which he invariably manifested towards me, in 
spite of his desire to conceal it; and I can per- 
fectly well understand his rational abhorrence 
of one, who, in defiance of the voicfe of nature 
and joBtice, was destined to take the bread out 
of the month of all hier favorites. Sueh a kind 
of fortune^is, indeed, not to be erivied pi look 
njx>n it as a heavy burden. I do not love 
nches nor splendor ; and from my soul do I 
hate this hunting after trifles, so very trifling 
that they excite loathing : I mean to live 
for something better and nobler, than to strive 
merely to a(5t the proprietor of TyHn^holm 
with becoming dignity. I intend touve fbr 
myself and not for others. 



" Do totft believe, my dear father, that these 
are the mere idle vagaries of youth, the vapors 
of a perverted egotism ! 1 will not assert that 
the day may not come, when I ishall learn to 
understand the advantages of being a rich man; 
but still I believe that my views never can 
change so much, that 1 should rejoice a€ being 
rich. I am no genius nor a profound" thinker, 
possess no versatility of talents nor a richlv 
stored mehiory to preserve the treiasures which 
I endeavor to collect ; and consequently there 
exists' not the remotest hope of distinguishing 
myself either in popular science or in ethics ; 
and yet I love them all deeply and warmly. I 
am conscious that I will never do for a practi- 
cal and useful businesB man, and this brin&rs 
with it great advantages, as there is nothing In 
the way of the pursuit of nobler objects ; but 
even as a poor man^ I ever worshipped the 
same divinities. The more strenuous the con- 
flict, the more honorable is the victory — no 
matter if both remain unknown to the world. 

I am acquainted with ^n old teacher at the 
High School, who no doubt would have met 
wiui rapid promotion, and who now might have 
been one of our most esteemed and celebrated 
professors, if he had been willing to relinquish 
nis favorite studies and enter into public life. 
But he had the courage and independence to 
decline all offers of advancement, though 
almost penny less and destitute, in order to de- 
vote himseli in quiet and solitude to science, 
which he worships for its own sake. His old 
thread-bare coat may often be made the sub- 
ject of a pitiful Tsmile ; but the sight of it is to 
me and some of his true friends a matter of 
pleasure ; and if, at his death, which cannot 
be far distant, he should bequeath that same 
old shabby coat to me, it would be a relic of 
higher value in my estimation than even the 
splendid Tyririgshohn itself. 

** My father wishes me to come home — ^but 
r assure you that in the present posture of 
afl&irs, I should be nothing there but, as the 
saynig is, the fifth wheel under the wagon. 
My disposition is not pliable enough to be 
mouldea exactly in that fashion which papa 
wishes. Had nature intended me for one of 
her amiable young bndos, who charm their 
cotemporaries by their attitudes, their manners, 
dress and conversation, papa would undoubt- 
edly ijy his untiring endeavors have made me 
such a one ; but as these efibrts have not suc- 
ceeded hitherto, I think we may now candidly 
confess that there exists but very little liope 
of ever making me a dandy. Let us be recon- 
ciled-, then, to what cannot be altered ! I am 
perfectly contented and happy, in having a' 
sufiiciency for the day, and in procuring access 
to tiiose em'pyrean fountains, from which I 
draw life, if ^ not health; for I must acknow- 
ledge that when at times I take a notion to 
consult my looking-gtass, I appear to myself 
rather haggard. 

'^ With respect to all the other matters my 
father writes aboat, I have nothing to say, more 
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than that I beg t^at the main building of the 
old hall, may, at least otitwardly, be 8u£fered to 
remain as it is. The a^Tair which so nearly 
coHGerns Kichard's fatare prospects, I suppose 
is a ufiion with Isabella. That is very handsome 
of papa ; and if my cousin is the same kind 
and energetic character, whom I loved so 
much during our school-boy days, I believe «he 
certainly will be happy with him. 

*'Fally persuaded that mv father will, do 
everything which justice aid relationship de- 
mand with regard to my uncle and his family, 
I remain 

** Your afiectjonate Son, 

" Claes Malc0s. 

" N.B. — I write to my mother separately." 

This letter, which, plainer than any forego- 
ing from the same source, revealed to the Co- 
lonel the diametrical opposition of his son's 
character to his own, in all their views and 
objects of interest, aroused his apprehension in 
more than one respect; but there was oney 
which overbalanced all the others, and placed 
them all in a far subordinate light. Claes 
MalcuB had cursorily spoken of his health — 
he said himself that he looked haggard — ^this 
was indeed food for serious reflection.. . 

^ Should there be any real ground for this 
apprehension, which God forbid," said the Co- 
lonel to his lady, "I should ^o distracted. 
For what end have I borne the toil and anxiety 
of twenty years, if Claes Malciis were to die, 
and after all leave the entailed property to 
Richard, and poverty to myself! My dear 
little Euffenia, write with c^l the eloquence of 
a mothers love, and prevail upon him to come 
home ! We must Uke care of his health, for 
upon that everything depends.'* 

The Colonel's lady sighed j it was a profound, 
a mournful sigh which escaped her, but her 
husband did not hear the strange wish of the 
mother : ** Would to God that he lay already in 
his grave !" 

**Wili you not write, my eweet Eugenia? 
It seems to me that vour own feelings would 
prompt you. to do so." 

" Yes, of course, 1 will : I think that I shall 
be able to persuade him to come home, poor 
Claes !" . *^ 

" What Is that—poor Claes ? Yes, poor 
enough is he who does not know what. is for 
his own good I But I am too wise to pay any 
regard to these follies. Young students' no- 
tions—nothing else;" 
. '* I do not believe so," said the Bareness. 

" No miitter, dear Eugenia, what you bdieve ; 
that is of little consequence. Let us only get 
him luxne, that is the main point." 

But this was not so easy a matter as the fpnd 
mother imagined. It was not till she had so- 
lemnly assured her son that it w«8 to insure 
her own peace of raind^ and the restoration of 
her failing health, and that she wished to have 
both herchilcbren aroi^d her diuring the ensu- 



iug winter, that Claes Malcns let himself be 
prevailed upon, in the beginning of September, 
to seek the patern^ roof. 

He loved and revered his mother as deeply 
as he lamented lier mental 8ufieriogs,.wbich, 
as long back as be could remember, bad ever 
been tlie same. But, notwithstanding the 
affection which obtained between- them, there 
existed at times a painf unrestraint which he 
never succeeded in dispelling, and which ev^ 
dently proceeded from herself. ' 

This circumstance, combined with the more 
and more widening disagreement with his 
father, rendered the sojourn of Claes Malcns 
with.his parents far less pleasant and tranquil 
than had been hoped, and failed therefore of 
fixing him at home for any length of time,. But 
he had not seen his mother for twQ years, and 
hitf disposition being the most affectionate and 
kind, when brought in contact with those who 
knew how to appreciate and humor it, he was 
rejoiced to be able by a little self-deny i'ng sacri- 
fice, to guarantee to his beloved mother the 
fulfilment of her most ardent wishes. 

But enough for the present about Baron 
Claes MalcuB. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The 4th[of Septeniber was the auspicious day 
on which the Colonel rested from all his works 
which he had made, and he saw that they were 
good. 

Great things had been ef^cted in the garden 
and the parl^, which, however could not be 
fully appreciated or seen till the following sum- 
mer. But the interior of the hall, from the 
newly-p&inted vestibule, with its immense 
stone images, representing heaven only knows 
what champions of by-gone generations, up to 
the sumptuous state-and-guest-roomsy bore tes- 
timony to what a vigorous will, combined with 
unremitting perseverance, can accomplish, in a. 
short time. 

The main buiMing of Tyrin^holm, with its 
projecting wings, presented mdeed, as the 
Colonel had declared, the appearance of a pa- 
lace, from its size, and commanding elevation ; 
it consisted,' however, of only two stories, be- 
sides the basement, in which were located the 
kitchen, ji number of store-rooms and lodging- 
places £^. the servants. In the old barors 
time, his own private apartments were in that 
part of the house ; for, after he had married away 
his daughters,~and on account of his age had 
discontinued all active intercourse with the 
world, he left what was styled the apartments 
of state in the upper story to moulder and 
blacken, in peace, except a few rooms which 
were reserved an4 kept in order for his children 
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on their visits. For the last fifteen years at 
lea^st, they bad never been opened, unless to 
admit edme curious traveller, or once a year 
for the purpose of disturbing bats and spiders 
in their quiet, atad to demolish the fruitis of 
their persevering industry. 

This story the Colonel had so aiT&.nged that 
one-half, separated from the other half by a 
spaotous saloon, retained all Its old character- 
istics, while the other, which embraced the 
smaller rooms, and were to be the daily sitting- 
rooms of the fisimrly, had been papered anew, 
and fUled with furnitare and drapery in the 
modem style and in the best taste. The every- 
where-presefit Colonel had caused all the sub- 
stantial and genuine articles of luxuiy and 
splendor, scattered all over the house, to be re- 
moved to the large old state-rooms, which were 
opened only on festive occasions ; while every- 
thing which was considered less valuable, or 
striking to the ey$, was removed into what was 
called the young gentleman's and bachelor^ 
chambers. 

To go through this stiit of apartments, one 
could hot bttt be surprised at the splendid view 
thus afiTorded, bearing witness to the riches and 
marvels of departed days f Two rooms were 
hung with gtlt stamped leather ; another with 
stitched and embroidered hnnttn?-pieces on 
canvass ; one With purple brocade, another 
with blue. This last was superlatively grand; 
it consisted of an octagon^ whose eight pro- 
jecting colinnns of pier-glass mirrors, reflected 
in fanciful profusion the heavy chandeliers of 
Cut-glass which were Suspended in- massive 
and time-blackened chains from tlie high and 
vaulted roof curiously wrought in beautiful 
bas-relief. The space between the windows, 
in these as well as in the other rooms, was 
adorned with large pictures, mostly battle- 
pieces and portraits "of roykl persons. A num- 
ber of stiff and prim-looking dames, in' heivy 
gilt frames, seemed to betray astonishment in 
their large dreamy eyes at the unusual utir 
which was going on all around them ; and the 
gentlemen, no less stiff in powdered periwigs 
and richly garnished costumes, seemed to be 
as full of curiosity as the ladies. The whole 
assemblage appeared, however, to be graciously 
pleaded at once more enjoying the opportunity 
of sharing the society of living and moving 
beings. 

The furniture, though of somewhat clumsy 
And grotesque shapes, had a -venerable appear- 
ance of antiquity ; and where, we ask, is to be 
seen that imposing gorgeousness and luxury, 
before which the gew-gaws of modem times 
turn pale, but in the apartments of the old 
family- seats ? Just look at that sofa, so curi- 
ously carved, with its innumerable little orna- 
ments, and on this ponderous couch of state, 
how gigantic are not all its proportions, and 
how fresh and bright do not the hangings of 
crimsoxj damask look! The needle-work on 
these chairs, carpets, and stools or ottomans, 
if not very tasteful la^ccordhig to otir notions of 



such things, is still inimitable ; these immacu- 
fate slabs of marble, reposing upon a pedi- 
mental structure which promises fair to last a 
couple of centuries longer ; these little tables, 
caskets, and work-boxes^ mlaid with ebony and 
mother-of-pearl, to say nothing of these enor- 
mous chimneys and mantel-pieces with their 
ample fire-screens embroidered in silk and 
silver thread by the daughters of the house in 
those days; these long, mystifying, and thou- 
sand-folded window-curtains ; and finally, these 
uneartlily superhuniian arm-chairs, in whose 
yielding mass of eider-down one sinks away 
with a feeling of repugnance ever to think of 
rising again^all this is truly excellent, and 
redounds to the honor and renown of the Colo- 
nel, who has rescued It from oblivion and 
neglect, and has renovated, arranged, and 
beautified everything in so masterly a manner. 

Of the other division of this stoiy, nothing 
particular can be said. What we, see every 
day, though sumptuous and rich, leaves no 
prominent impression on the mind ; it speaks 
onlv of extravagance and vanity, bankruptcy, 
and the facility with which new patterns and 
modes are introduced, while the venerable 
splendor of the olden times brings us, as it 
were, into familiar intercourse with those often 
great and lofty minds, who seem to have pos- 
sessed a legitimate right of cresting this splen- 
dor around them. We must, however, say a 
few words abotit the other rooms, in order to 
make ourselves acquainted with the various 
localities. 

Immediately adjoinin? tlie saloon were two 
small apartments, called the red and the yel- 
low cabinets, which the Colonel had selected 
Ibr the daily sitting-rooms of the family. On 
one side of these, and separated only by a 
small boudoir, was the dining-room ; but in 
the same file with the cabinets, were succes- 
sively entered the baroness's sitting-room, a 
splendid parior, a bed-room, and a dressing- 
room within. 'Rie Colonel liking to have an - 
eye on his people, had established himself in 
his departed father-in^aw's private room. 

The second story, which was intersected by 
two cbrridorp, testified by lt» numerous guests 
rooms, the one adjoining the other, that Ty- 
ringsholm in bygone days, had opened its gates 
to more numerous visitors than the Colonel 
could expect to see. The wings which were 
connected with the main-building, as already 
mentioned, were destined, one for Baron Claes 
Malcus, who preferred Vtvins by himself, and 
the other for Kammar^Radinnan, and the 
young lady Baroness. 

Now, after being tolerably well at home in 
the house, let us go over to the Colonel, who, 
having removed everything moveable from 
RonnSs, all except his wife, was just about 
preparing himself to" effect this last importa- 
tion into the sumptuous halls of Tyringsholm. 
Two newly-engaged footmen, dressed In the 
Colonel's own livery, are racing up and down 
the stairs ; the stewardess, the housekeeper, 
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waiting-maide,.aBd maid-servants, are all at 
their respective posts; and after once more 
making tne tour of all their different suits of 
rooms, the Colonel dropped into a fauteuil, to 
await a notice of the carriage being ready. 
. The carriage was a new one, and for the 
first time in use, the horses well . trained, 
coachman and fdotman all in proper order; 
nothing was wanting, but. tliat the Colonel, 
who was so exuberantly happy in his gratified 
vanity, should be cheered b}^ some shadow of 
satisfaction in the looks of his wife also. 

" The carriage is at the door, your honor !" 
refoTted Gustaye, the same youth who had, on 
a former occasion, drawn npon himself the 
ColonePs displeasure by tlie delivery of the 
letter to the Baroness. 

*♦ What is that ?" asked the Coionel, « why 
h ast thou not put on thy livery ?" 

** My father has commanded me not to do 
it." 

" Not to do it — for the sake of taking better 
care of it, I suppose ?" 

*' No, he has told me that I must never en- 
ter his door again, if ever I put such a coat as 
that on my back." 

The Colonel grew purple in the face from 
anger. " If thou art to be in my service," he 
said, " thou must wear my liveir when I order 
it. Go directly and dress thvself!" 

** If it were to cost me my life, I neither will 
nor dare to do contrary to my father's com- 
mand," answered the boy, in a tone, somewhat 
trembling with fear at his own boldness, hut 
at the same time, sufficiently manifesting firm- 
ness of purpose. 

Had Crustave been regulariy hired as a foot- 
boy, he would, no doubt, have been compelled 
to put on the livery ; but as this was not the 
case, the Colonel chose another method of en- 
forcing his authority. *' Harkee, my spunky 
fellow, as thou dost not think fit to obey me, 
tiiou shalt quit my house instantly. Do not 
venture to let me find you here when I come 
back with the Baroness!" 

After saying this, he went down stairs, with- 
out, in the least troubling himself about the 
boy, where he stood pale and confounded. But 
the Colonel was j^ot altogether pleased with 
this beginniiig ; not on his own account, and 
still less on that of Gustave, but for the sake 
of his wife, as he was unwilling to have any 
difficulty on the £rst night of her re*entering 
the old house, now name new. 

Gustave was the pet of the Baroness. He 
was the son of the sexton and organist of the 
parish, and his mother formerly attended 
upon the Baroness. in the compound capacity 
of housekeeper and lady's-maid.- The aged 
sexton, or music-director, as he was otherwise 
entituled, in consequence of circumstances 
hereafter to be recorded, was a man rather 
above his station, in point of culture and know- 
ledge of the world, and it had by no means 
formed a part of his plan, at the time when 
' the Colonel find bis Jady offered to take Gus- 



tave off his haode, that his son should be 
made a lackey of, a race of beings, above 
whom the honest man considered himself infi- 
nitely exalted. He had let the boy go, in the 
belief, in which the Baroness also shared, that 
the boy would, in time, be installed into some 
official capacity about the ^tate ; but in order 
to be quaQfied for this, the^^ondam music-di- 
rector thought that .the liveiy was not es^actly 
the proper means, and hence he was deter- 
mined rather to forego all expectations of Gus- 
tave's advancement, than ever to yield on this 
head. And we can avouch to all concerned, 
that the music-director was fully as consistent 
and inflexible as the ^eat Colonel himself. 

A few hours after uis little scene, it being 
already half dusk, the carriage again drove up 
before the door-steps. The Colonel leaped 
down with an agility, which might have suited 
a young lieutenant of twenty-five, and there 
certainly was something chivalric in that 
graceful solicitude with which he assisted hia 
mdy to dismount. The Baroness enveloped m 
her large veil, trembled so violently, that she 
stood evidently in need of support. She had 
not seen Tyringsholm since her father's death, 
and now. she had scarcely reached her own 
rooms, when, instead of uttering some com- 
placent and complimentary words to her jius- 
oand for his. excellent arrangements, as be had 
flattered himself she would, she burst into so 
violent a paroxysm of tears, that the Colonel 
secretly blessed his stars that he had desisted 
from his original {dan of cdebratine the first 
day of their joint occupancy of the hall, by in- 
viting a large company of guests ; for if this 
harrowing scene was so disagreeable to him, 
now that they were alone, how much more in- 
tolerable would it have been in the presence 
of witnesses. 

Poor Eugenia, no doul)t, found it a real lux- 
ury and a Sessing to let her tears flow freely ; 
she had not tasted this happiness fqr a long 
time. And now indeed, she seemed to riot 
and quafi^ her fill at the overflowing fountain 
of tears.. It was a fit of weeping which seemed 
never to have an end. 

''My dear Eugenia, jT.ajn quite alarmed 
about you, I protest," said the Colonel,, who 
was particularly apprehensive that some one 
of the domestics might come in- " You wor- 
ry yourself, and get so dreadfully heated, my 
friend!" ^ 

/'Malcus, how can you talk about such a 
trifle?" asked the Baroness, with a deeply- 
reproving look, trying at the^same time to 
check her silent sobbings, and to recover some 
degree of self-possession. 

"And how can you, my sweet Eugenia, 
think it proper to enact so tragic a scene ? Is 
that the gratitude I am to receive for. all that 
I have done to ensura your comfort ? " 

" Ah, very little is necessary for n^ com- 
fort I What are all possible comforts and 
luxuries, all this world's riches to me, in com- 
parison with. that which I have lost 7 Yon 
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lme# vDuraftlf, veif wbll, tliat I can tear a 
great deal ; but I beg of yb«i, sever to speak 
to me al)out.£Uchthkiige ! ft in a detestable 
mockery ! " 

"For Jieaven'a sake^; Eugenia, beware! " 
aaid the Coloiiel tarnm^ paSe^ "If any oae 
abould heac you i " 

" Well, tben I am out of my head, yon 
know," ahe.«aid slowly, but with a look which 
the Colonel :Wi« net able to endure. 

'Both were dlent for a few momenta. The 
darkneas: of evening «ank deeper >over the 
earth, and it was sad and <disiaal enough in 
thesci ~ vast^ . gl<H>my . apaitdieats, .<aB : soon as 
their glitter and pomp was lost to view' in the 
shaded t^^ight,: and shrouded in that mystical 
obscurity* which often exercises a pemicibils 
inflnenco upon the mindj even in its &ee 
aad healthy state. . .. 

" I do .q!q^ know, if it is imagination, but it 
seems to msr that there is a smell as of /death 
maad eorpsea everywhere ! '* sakl the Baroness, 
slowly raising her reclining head, > and loddng 
. ajround hatf frigbtene4* 

. << What childishnessi " reified the Colonel, 
endeavoring to smile. "I am sorry that the 
smell of the paint, is not quite 'gone^yet ; but 
the weather has'notbeea&vortSile for dicing 
it. Let me^ ring for a light." 

" No, not ^Bty not yet 1 " she Btdd^ grasping 
lue arm as if ii^ supf4ic>Mik>n. "I»-.tfaat not 
my father's portrait which bangs there ? What 
»sad and menacing* look he has:! " 

'^Eugenia, you are not well," resamed the 
Colonel greatly embarrass^. " That portrait 
you certainly have seen a million of times, 
without ever fancying that it rennesents yeuc 
father. Do yon not Iwow it '2 r li is his j^yal 
Majesty Kx^ Charles IX.y ^ glorious isie- 
mpry." . 

." Ye9,'yeS)Sio it isy so it is. . Bat why those 
long white curtains, vikich entirely hkle the 
wimtow ? I ^lould be so glad to look out, 1 
want to see my terraaes.*' 

" Com0, let us go into the red Cabinet,*' 
said the Colonel, conforming with wbndroos 
good humor to the wishes of nis wife. 

From this .pretty lifible room, there was a 
prospect .0inbiacieg the whole of the rock on 
whioh one side of the hall was built, and. 
which through natnreAnd-art united, wais di- 
vided into aevjeral shell-like mounds ffirding 
the rock, and filled with parterres of nowers, 
deecending" step by istep: to the edgd of the 
stream. At this spet, sep^jcated from the low- 
ermost teri^ace by a bridge which spanned tiie 
stream, a smadl sununer-hoase or paviiioii had 
been built over the water, which ismiejiy in 
the more palmy days of Tyringshdm, had 
been the theatre of many aii important trans- 
action. But now it jvas so decayed, that the 
cupola or dome ^here much of the. glass had 
been broken, was dap-boarded over, and the 
ivy and ether parasite plants climbed up the 
walls in perfbct- tranquillity and. unmi^ested 



" If one only conld find tkne for eveiything 
at once, that old crow's nest would look a lit- 
tle diffemnt," said the Colonel with a certain 
air of disdain that anything decayed or imper- 
fect shbukl yet be found at Tyringsholm. 
" By:next sammer, I hops we shall have it in 
proper onder.^' 

At this moment the moon arose, and- her 
sflveiry rays played attractively on the shivered 
window-panes of the. roineus pavilion. The 
rippling waves at the same time lapping its^' 
founda^on with a gentle noise. 

The Baroness Engenia felt an irresistible 
shudder shaking her in every limb. , The 
memory of departed . honre spdK in loud ac- 
cents to her <lejected soal. " Malons," she 
said, " it was there that yon asked and re- 
ceived my troth, the solemn promise- of my 
love. Oh, if inortals could live their earthly 
course over again, how dif^rently would they 
not then regulate their actions !" 

"Very complimentary indeed!" remarked 
the Colonel. "But now, my dear Eugenia, 
you must pardon me if I break off our inter- 
esting revery hero in the moonlight, and re- 
turn to things of moro substance and reality. 
Lights and a cup of tea aro more to my taste." 

It is only the moire rofined spirit which en- 
ables a man to distinguish in woman, self- 
illusion from voluntary illnsien, and to discern 
the delicate shadings which separate the inter- 
mingling boundaries of weakness and artifice, 
chance and purpose. It was not the Colonel's 
fault, that he saw only the surface of every- 
thing; his own soul, poor man, was so little 
that it would have found ample lodging-room 
within the smallest cherry-stone, it would 
then have affiurded an approppiate relic, if, 
placed upon a . little eomfit-platter of gold, it 
bad been added to that precious colleetion cf 
mirabiliaand curiosities which we^ guarded 
witbin the precincts of a s^c^l ebony-case, 
Which: :dnce was the gift of Queen Christina 
to the owner of Tyringsholm ; and it would 
perhaps not be deemed an encroach nient upon 
the limits oi probability, to suppose that the 
Colonel would ffladly have acqn recced to wan- 
der about all tne remaining days of his life 
without any soul whatevejr, if by making this 
liberal concession he could have procured for 
the diminnitive thing an opportunity of shining 
in. such august company: for there were many " 
wonderful objects deposited in the ebony-case, 
as for example, a strip of Queen Ulrica 
Eleonora's under-petticoat, one of Charles 
the TwelfUi's bo(^ besides three or four tinv 
shavings of boz-w(XMl, picked uf^from beneath 
the turning lathe of iiis Majesty King Adol- 
phuB FredericUs, by the giace of God. 

The Baroness, certainly not harboring any 
such sareastte ideas, but still fully aware of the 
impossibility of opening his heart to any im- 
pressions but those he was willing to grant 
admittance ihtoithat comfortable sanctum, suf- 
fered, without further remonstrance, things to 
take Uie course he had intimated. The flood 
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of tears wbtdi ^ had shed aflbrded relief also 
to that tortuung inquietude which dwelt within 
her fated and r^Uess boeom.. But it aeemed 
anything but a pleasant t6te-^-t6te, sitting, at 
opposite sides of the sumptuous tea-table, 
silently and with a mechanical show of atten- 
tion and civility, offering to each oth^ now this 
thing and now the other. 

'< Well, it will be better by and by," said tibe 
Colonel^ soothingly, ** when more of the rooms 
are lighted up and we can see the people moving 
about in them. Let's see, to-mbrrow we have 
the Major with all the family to dinner; they 
may, perhaps, stay a few days. Claes is com- 
ing home to-morrow evening : I have sent the 
horses and the hunting-barouche to meet him, 
AS per agreement. Towards Saturday we 
shall have Brandler, a pleasant and quiet man 
in company ; and in- tbe beginning of next 
week the Equeiry, when, thank God, we can 
every evening have our game at whist. Fi- 
nally, the best always comes last, we shall 
have the Kammar-Radinnan and Isabella. We 
must then have . a large re-union, my dear, 
which mu&t be equally worthy of the charming 
object and oar newly acquired resources. 
What life and bnstle will not then pervade 
these now empty rooms^^what running back 
and forth in the corridors— -and what animation 
in the gnestrcbambers !'' 

" Yes ; it will be a dreadful confusion !" said 
the Baroness, visibly annoyed at the prospect 
of all this grandeur. 

" No confusion or trouble at all, to you, dear 
Eugenia. You- will have nothing to do, but to 
give your orders, and if you should find that 
too troublesome, I will do it for you, for I think 
I am tolerably well accustomed to regulate and 
arrange things. AH the request I have to 
make to you, is to welcome our guests, and 
exhibit as little sentimentality and nervoosness 
as you possibly jcan." 

it was very evident that the Colonel labored 
by all imaginable marks of attention ^^d po- 
liteness, to dispel the vapors from. which bis 
lady was suffering, and his e£Ms seemed to be 
partially crowned with success, when- the 
Baroness rang her bell for Gustave, to -send 
him on some errand. The Colonel, immedi- 
ately guessing. who the call was for, hastened 
to meet the footman at the door, and told him 
that nothing was wanted. ^ Her ladyship had 
missed something, but has already found it," 
he said to the man* 

"I should like to speak with Gustave, 
dear Malcus t" she said, much surprised, and 
rising with the intention of going to the door, 
to csJl the footman back. . > 

'' Permit me to. teU yon, tiiat it is impossible, 
my angel ! The boy has incurred my displea- 
sure by acting contrary to my exfoeas com- 
mand ; I have sent him away, and he isalresidy 
gone home." 

. The Baroqess sat down again, without say^' 
ing a word; but she looked very, sad and 
offended. 



** If It could have been avoided, it slfaovild 
not have happened !" said the gallant htisband. 

<< What ean he have done to deserve so se- 
vere a punishment !" 

" Well, he refused to put on my livery." 

''Hurely, then, in consequence of bis fa- 
ther's command. Yotf^ill remember the ex- 
pectatiooa which the old roan, Aking, connect- 
ed with Gustave's living with ^ us, and those 
expectations were nbt to see htm added to the 
number of these useless idlers.'' 

" No matter — it was a misapplied pride in 
the ex-music«diffector to take such things into 
his head ; and, as I hate all pride, I pnnieh it, 
when I can, -according to its deserts." 

The Baroness could not avoid remarking^ the 
Colonel's great forbearance towards -himself 
for the same failing; but she kept it to herself, 
and only said that certainly every parent pos- 
sessed the right to forbid his son to assume the 
cc^<Mrs and badge of another, as it was a mark 
of what is very nearly aHied to serfdom and 
vassalage. The rausic-dheetor was, besides, 
of a gocra family, or something v^ry near it ; and 
it was creditable ta a mai| in his narrow cir- . 
cumstanceSf to maintain so strong a sentiment 
of honor and independence. 
. The Colonel shook his head with a-ii-amfoigu- 
ous smile. *' Honor and independi^nce are out 
of place in this case !" said he. 

^ According to my way of thinking," hiter- 
posed the Baroness, iii «. low tone, as if aware 
that it was rather hazardous lo pursue the 
subject any further; "these ie^fl^ are in 
their proper place- in every heart which is ca- 
pable of a^tpredatii^ their import. Old Alsing 
IS poor, but honest, and has as good a right to 
be proud as any one else." 
• She said nothing more. 'She had ne^r been 
able, even in matters of consequence, to follow 
her own will and wishes. To entreat her 
husband to revoke a decree which was already 
carried into effi»e^ was a thing not to be 
thought of; but still a secret hope clung to 
the coming. of her sOn Claes Malcus. He 
would' have the power to take Gustave into h!s 
own service. And yet she was too unaccus- 
tomed tote in opposition not to take herself 
to task immediately after, for conce»rH^ such 
a project. ^ 

" I think the Lieutenant may very well be 
here to-naght," said the Colonel, smothering a 
3rawn. 

The Baroness said nothing in rej^ to this 
remark, and it is^so very probable that she 
did not hear it, for she seemed lost in thought. 
And after two more tedious hours had crept 
along, during which theColonel had exhausted 
all his eonversatnnal powers, and bis lady 
her entire stock of patient attention, our happy 
couple finally agreed thatthey were sufficiently 
sleepy to seek their b^d. In his heart, 'how- 
jever, the Colonel vowed to himself never again 
to pass another evening alone with his wi&, 
if it possibly could be avoided; and wkh 
mutual satisfaction that this evening had-eeme 
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to a termination at last, th^ bid igach other 
"a goodnight." 



CHAPTER V. 

After having witnessed how yawning ennui 
and heart-K^hillin^ politeness have painfully 
stmggled through the tedious hoat^s in a 
sumptuous and well lighted sittin^room, let 
us reverse the picture and take a look at one 
of those little simple family sketches, which 
on account of their unprete^dii^g artlessness 
it does one's heart good to contemplate. 

A few rods from the doors of the parish 
church or Tyringsholm, and about a quarter 
of a mil^ from the ancient hall of that name, 
stands a small cottage, painted red, with a 
potato and cabba^ garden on one ^ide, while 
a small pond borders it on the other. In the 
pond, or rather dam, a long-legged gander 
rules supreme, haviftg for subjects three fa- 
vorite sultanas, a couple of ducks, and a 
swarm of goslings and ducklings. The small 
patch of kitchen-garden seems to' be under 
the special guardianship and supervision of a 
large mastiff of rather - vulpine appearance, 
who"" never leaves his post in the day-time" to 
protect it from the incursions of a black cow 
and three smaller yellow-haird quadrupeds; 
but the cottage itself is tenanted by the aged 
sexton, or, as he is more pleased with bemg 
styled, the music-director, Alsing and his 
family; 

The quondam music-director Was a little 
man, short" in the legs, but friendly and 
chatty, who, according to his own report, had 
seen more oif the world than the good people 
at Tyringshohn dreamt of or could even com- 
l»rehend. He was a man of extensive travels, 
and had- filled many callings and stationls ; 
first as regularly installed mr keeper of his 
fisither^s own public hoiise — on which period 
of his life he dwelt with evident unde—but it 
speedily-came to an end ; when this his office 
had been interred with his ftither's remains, 
he went to sea, which suited his cheerful so- 
cial spirit very well, but not so his corporeal 
system, which never could become aocHmated 
to the incessant rocking of the billows. To 
please both soul and btSv he returned, there- 
fore, to term firma ancf became a cobblef, 
then a brass founder, and finally a cabinet 
maker's journeyman, under the auspices of 
which several trades he traversed the neigh- 
boring states and kingdoms three difil^rent 
times. 

Pinaliy he became convinced that nature 
had not intended him for either a shoemaker, 
a brass founder, or a joiner. In consequence 
of this light breaking in upon him, he took an 
everlasting farewell of all handicraft and in a 



meriy hour enlisted as a soldier, after which 
his naturally boisterous and restl^s spirits 
were held in considerable check by the 
shackles of discipline. 

To compensate in eome measure for the 
loss of his former liberty, he formed an inti- 
mate friendship with one of the regimental 
band, a performer on the oboe, and prevailed ' 
upon faiin to give him lessons on the clarinet 
for a trifling remuneration. It was not long 
before Alsing was persuaded that the reason 
of his former mistaRes in the choice of a pro- 
fession, was that he unquestionaly was by 
nature designed for a musician. In order, 
however, to remedy the losis of time thus in- 
curred as much as practicable, he now played 
on his clarinet day and nighty until his friend 
and instructor assured l)im that he had attain- 
ed a skill which surpassed his own. Alsing 
now resolved, cost what it might, ^o learn to 
play on the harpsichord also. He dexterously 
scraped acquaintance with a poor organist; 
but in order to defray the expenses of the 
evening lessons, he was obliged- to work as a 
day-laborer at his leisure hours in sawing 
wood, or doing anything that came t6 hand. 
This militated considerably against his artisti- 
cal genius, but he submitted to* it cheerfully, 
in order the sooner to acquire a position which 
was more congenial and becoming to a man 
of hi6 parts, the "son of an inn-keeper, and 
grandson of an alderman. After a few years 
of severe toil, he at last found himself disen- 
cumbered of the red facings and cuffs' of the 
uniform ; and now the time had arrived to reap 
the harvest of the talents which he with se 
much self-denial and perseverance had ac- 
quired. 

It is not necessary to recount in this place 
how he gradually improved these talents, how 
he acquired Others, gave lessons, and arranged 
the orchestra for Ml-parties, ^c. We will 
content ourselves with stating that he consi- 
dered himself to have reached the acme of his 
dreams of ambition, when in the capacity of 
music-master and leader of the choir at one 
of the High- Schools, he finally enjoyed a mo- 
derate independence from his salary and per- 
quisites. But did this climax of good fortune 
satisfy him in the end ? Certamly not. A 
strolhng company of ' play-actors efiected a 
revolution in his tranquil mode of life ; and 
Nothing would do, but he must try his success 
as a performer on the stage. 

On account of his musical talents, it fre*- 
quently happened that he performed in a dou- 
ble capacity, both in the orchestra and on the 
stage, on one and the same night. Notwith- 
standing this tar upon his industrial powers, 
the profits were small, and the perquisites few 
and IrifKng. But yet there is something noble 
in serving for glory — to exemplify an exalted 
heroism to-day, in the character of some re- 
nowned earthly potentate, and to-morrow exhi- 
bit tragic passion in' all its vehemence ; and it 
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m beaides a meny life — ^with oecMonal draw- 
bucks, however — ^to acamper thus about the 
country, and have a sweetheart at every turn. 

At last it so happened, that the muBlcKlirec- 
tor (a title which he never dropped) became 
seriously taken with the charms of a virtuous 
damsel— ChrJAtina Lindgren bv name^-who 
was in the service of her ladyship the Baron* 
ess X*— u The aaid Mise Christina, how- 
ever, knew nothing of that species of courts 
ship which was in vogue amon^ the heroes of 
the sock and buskin; she discoursed only 
about matrimony ; and on Alsing's represen- 
talion that his little income would scarcely 
serve to procure herring and potatoes, and a 
decent coat, she proposed-^how inventive is 
always a loving woman ! — ^that her adorer 
should quit his present employment, and apply 
for the office of sexton ana organist in the pa- 
rish of Tyringsholm. She herself would so in* 
troduce the matter to her mistress as to ensure 
success; but as the place was to be filled im- 
mediately, there was no time to he lost. 

Our music-director deliberated with himself 
with all possible dispatch. On the one hand, 
he had his free, roving kind of existence, 
which at times, to be sure, was not very a^ee- 
abie, JBL8 he not uofrequently had to lay down 
to rest with an emp^ stomach ; on the other 
hand, he thought of increasing age, when it 
would be comfoitable to have some snug and 
permanent office, which, eyea if it did not lend 
nim any particular dignity, he could by his 
tide of musicnlirector, render dignified and 
respected. When to this were added the pros- 
pect of a- pretty sure support, a wife as beau- 
tiful as the day, and the qistii^uished pleasure 
of officiating at all the weddings and funerals, 
it was soon decided ^hich ena of the baJaoce 
would kick the beam. In abort, before the 
music-director found time fully to familiarize 
himself with the idea of new relations and, obli- 
gations, he wad not only the sexton and organ- 
ist of the parish, but whatwas. more-^he hus- 
band of the fair Christina. . 

Of course. It was now too late in the day to 
brood over the matter ; our mu$ic<ljrector en-" 
deavored therefore tp reconcile iiimself to (ijs 
fate, which. in course of years, when the num- 
ber of mouths to be fed increased, was net so 
easy. Alsing, however, never became down- 
hearted nqr morose, but kept on hi his cheer- 
ful humor. He loved his. wife, his cliildren, 
his neighbors, and his old rickety harpsichord 
When the children .cried,; he drowned their 
noise vt^ith his clarinet ; when they behaved 
nicely, he treated them by telling stories, won*, 
derful and lively ^ which left them staring and 
open-moathed from astonishment and terror. 

Povertv pressed, in the meantime, upon 
him hard enough; hot since the Lord had 
pleased to take four Utile plants to himself into 
nis flower-garden above, and the Baroness had 
promised to be a mother to Gustave, whom the 
music-director regarded as the light and apple 
of his eyes, the little family got along very 



well. And whttn the daughter, tlaok-eyed 
Mary, had completed her seventeenth Tear, and 
by her industry was. enabled to contribute to 
the comforts of the rest in the house, there 
was something like plAntx,.and even abundance 
to be seen, wnich was exceedingly gratifying 
to the honest mtu3ic-dtTector,as he thereby was 
put in condition |o take the County Gazette in 
partnership with the deputy, and over and be- 
sides, to treat himself occasionally to- a giass 
of stiff toddy and a pipe of good tobacco. 

The music-master's wife, who, to preserve 
a good neighborly understanding with the 
farmers* and peasants* wives around, had the 
£[ood sense to disclaim the flattering appella- 
tion of lady or ^]Eiadame, and content herself 
with plain mother sextoness or dame Christina, 
or perhaps suffered herself to be addressed, by 
more refined and polished persons, as Mrs. 
^' Music-directress, was a .very notable and 
mfluential woman. She managed the prepa- 
rations and matters and thhigs in general at 
ali the christenings, weddings, and funerals far 
and wide in the surrounding country, dressed 
brides and corpses promiscuously, dabbled now 
and then with the functions of ceit^n examined 
lady-practitioners, and was, moreover, infallibly 
sent for in cases of sudden sickqess, as she 
was skilled in letting blogd, applying cups and 
leeches, and in the makins of ezcdlent grud 
and x«at-meal porridge* ^es* ^hp even vaccir 
nated people, and cured possessed and be- 
witched cattle and animals by means of sym- 
pathetic nostrums. 

With so multifarious and valuable qualities 
combined, it was vety natural that the " sex- 
toness" should be a very important personage. 
The music-director also, entertained a pro- 
found respect fo|r his wife's learning and tsr 
lente; ana as.. ^^ ever from the commencei- 
ment of their matnmonial connexion had 
cherished a deep veneration. for his superior 
genius and accomplishments, they lived t<^e- 
gether,<m the whde,.in.the most happy and 
harmonious union. 

At the. time, when the Baroness Eugenia 
an(jh her vain*slorieus partner held their sombce 
entree .into 3i» stately hall, and the former 
amid coursing. tears reflected upon what had 
been, whtle the latter, with a heart beating 
high with ostentatious pride, looked forward to 
what was. to come, in the e^ame hour, and in 
happy ignorance of the joys and sorrows of 
the great, the music-director Alsfng and his 
faithful .Christina were sitting together by the 
cheerfully blazing fireside. The clarinet re- 
posed across the knees of the worthy organist, 
sexton and n^usic^ireetoir, while he luxuriated 
in the threefold enjoyment of sipping 4i modest 
glass of toddy, stroking the rugged coat of old 
Ulf the hoase-dogyand at the same time con- 
templating with his small twinkling • eyes his 
daughter Mary, whose voice was Jieard 'blithe 
and lovely, though with the accompaniment of 
the decrepit amTcrad&ed harpsichord. It was 
a beautiful choral piece which she was sing« 
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ing, the mosifHiirector'B favorite, and weU 
adapted to his fall sound ine bass voice. He 
used to sing it often with AiUry ; Irat so omni- 
potent is paternal afiection that the music^i- 
rector, who, according to his taste, never heard 
ajiythin^ more beantuulthan his own singing, 
yet at times desisted from its practice, for the 
purpose of bestowing his . undivided attention 
in listening to Mary^ song, in which he every 
day discovered new beauties and excellencies : 
and Mark's voice waa undeniably sweet — she 
sang with so much devotion^ pathos, and 
every note seemed to come direct from a 
warm overflowing heart. 
., Mary was quite a pretty and modest girl, 
a quiet and docile spirit. It may be that the 
circumstance of her naving, from her tenderest 
infancy, heard nothing but sacred music, in 
which she early became a practitioner, to- 
gether with the fact that the buryiiig-gisound 
adjoining the church had always been her only 
playground, was the cause of her youthful 
mind having received that solenrn and thought- 
ful cast for which she was distinguished. She 
was not'like children of her own age — ^fond of 
play, and irojic, and dance, and there was no 
one with whom she could form an intimate 
friendship. Her meiital culture, though limit* 
ed, was still much beyond, that of the neigh- 
boring peasants* daughters : and the young 
misses of petty country squires^and merchants 
considered themselves too much above her to 
condescend to notice Mary,, who also most 
probably would have found little pleasure in 
listening to such discourses aa tnose about 
fashions, courtship, and village scandal— ^things 
quite foreign to her habits.. 

Thus Mary grew up in solitude. The mo- 
ther, whose avocations called her away in every 
direction, did not object when Mary ofl^red to 
stay at home to take care of the . house, on 
occasions when her father and mother depart- 
ed on business or to attend at some festivity. 
The music-director also saw it willingly ; for, 
with his peculiar notions of family dignity and 
pride, he could not see one among ihe untutor* 
ed sons of the countiy-people, who seemed to 
him worthy of standing up with Mary to a 
dance, much less before the altar, 

"I should wonder," whispered. mother Chris- 
tina, at die same time gently touching her 
husband's i^m with her knitting-needle, '*! 
should wonder indeed if Lady Isabella his a 
clearer and sweeter voice ?" 

The music-director made a motion with his 
head, as if doubtful of the matter, but imme- 
diately telegraphed with, his finger to his wife 
to keep silence. Mary soon alter concluded 
her piece, and received from her father the 
usual encomium, somewhat in these words : 

" Well, isn't it pretty ? I say yes, I should 
think so ! Alay I be carried off b^ a thousand 
millions of bombs and grenades^ if the priraa- 
donna of our company could do her part betp 
ter ! Well, what dost thou think, Mary, if I 



sboald take thee on to Stockholm some fine 
day ? Thou mayest become first cantatrice 
of the Royal Courts— my soul and body, so thou 
.mayest, I say !" 

'* Yes, that would be the proper cantatrice 
of the Court !" said Mary smilifigiyf with an 
arch mocking expression lingering .about her 
finely-chiselled mouth. 

<* Worse may be found!" resumed the fa^ 
ther, with the air and importance of a coit- 
noisseur. "But thou canst not judge, my 
child, of what can be done with such a voice 
as'thine : but seest thou, I understand it ; and 
had I only the cash, to-morrow we would be 
on our way — and I will warrant that before the 
vear cam^ around, thou wouldst be as cele» 
orated as any. My heart leaps within me at 
the thought that thofk mi^rhtest beeome first 
cantatrice at the Royal Theatre, my child ! 
How they would shower down bouquets and 
flower-garlands upon thee like straw, clap their 
hands in applause, shout and rave, ' Mary Al- 
sing^ Mary Alsing !' '^ and in bis ecstasy the 
honest music-director himself shouted with all 
might and main, and to increase the illusion 
clapped his haxkls with boisterous vigor, by 
way of accompaniment. 

But all made no impression upon Mary: 
"That would not suit at all, in my case!" she 
said, quietly taking a match from the mantel- 
piece, lighting the candle and seating herself 
down to tier seWing. 

"Thou art a strange little minx, Mary," 
said the father, a little ruffled, for he had on 
this occasion advanced his darling scheme 
w:ith more than usual unction and eloquence, 
" Canst thou be so dull and insensible as not to 
take delight in the thought of gaining the ad* 
miration of others, and to be the. lion and won,- 
der of a whole city ? . Thou wouldst look veiy 
charming in a splendid costume, courtesying to 
the audienpe wneu called forth by their voci- 
ferous demands for thy appearance.--T-Aye, aye, 
Mary, that would be something worth living 
for !" added the mvsicTdirector, whose beset- 
ting weakness, was a lii^ring attachment to 
a theatrical life. 

"It would make me feelafraid and awkward," 
remarked Mary, " and besides I have heard so 
many bad things about play actors and singers.'! 

V Well, well, it is true they are no saints ; 
that I will not insit upon. But handsome, is, 
that handsome does ; dost thou not remember 
what the scriptures say, Uo the pure all things 
are pure?"* 

Mary impetceptibly shook her pretty little 
head ; but she had not the heart to contradict 
her father aqy longer. Ani she knew very 
well that nothing of the kind ever would take, 
place. A sudden pull at the dour-latch broke 
off the conversation, and the next moment ' 
Gustavo stood before his parents and Alary 
witli tears in his eyes. 

" What is the matter ?" asked all three with 
one breath ; |U3 it was evident that the boy did 
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not come to pay a customary visit. " WelV 
father ! the matter is that I have lost my place. 
The Colonel has sent me away !** 

" What is that ?'* exclaimed- the musicdirec- 
tor, whHe mother Christina, already in spirit 
saw her anticipated hopes of her son^ steward- 
ship at the hall, take tneir flight like a flock of 
wild-geese. 

"What hast thou done, poor Gustave?" 
inquired Mary with a pitying look of sympathy. 

" Yes, what hast thou been about, what hast 
thou done?" chimed in father and mother. 

" Nothing in the world, but that, as father 
had told me, I would not put x>n the livery. 
When the Colonel saw it, he asked me why I 
had not put on the new coat, and I told him 
just how it was ; and then the Cobnel said, 
that as Twas in his service, I should either 
wear the livery or quit the house before he 
returned with her ladyship, after whom he was 
just then going ih the carriage." 

" And uiou, poor simpleton, did not put on 
the eoat ?" said the mother compassionately. 

"Christina, what stuff are you talking there !" 
cried the music-director giving his wife a re- 
proaching look, "will you teach the child to 
disobey his father!. I am a poor man, it is 
true, but except the king's uniform, I have 
never wore any other but my own coat,"— and 
the theatre costumes he might have added, in 
case he had recollected to make that exception 
also, — " You must know then, Christina, that 
I would rather see Gustavo tend the sheejp of 
the poorest tenant on the estate, than to see 
him in a great man's livery, racing up and 
down stairs, without bringing anything to pass, 
but what the most stupid btockhead might do 
just as well. He has too good blood in his 
veins for that; and he has acted in this mat^ 
ter exactly as he ought and as I expected from 
him." 

Having delivered himself of this speech, of 
which the old man felt not a little proud, he 
shook Gustavo by the hand, saying in a hearty 
and eflective manner : ** Welcome home, my 
brave bo}^ ! fear hot for the future ; time brings 
counsel ;' comes snow, it must go. The Lord 
be praised, there are many ways to make a 
living; when one is shut up, another will 
open. Never say die, my boy ! By keeping a 
good heart, everything goes well, that I know 
by experience." 

" Bat her ladyship,'! am sure she wfll not 
be content to do without me J" said Gustavo? 
who, on his part, was not very well pleased 
with the prospect of losing his kind mistress. 

" And then the steward's birth !" sighed 
dame Christina. " That would have been 
feotnething for us in our old age, to have our 
son as steward at the hall."- 

"But cannot everything be made straig-ht 
again ?"- said Mary by way of friendly meoia- 
tion. " The Baroness will certainly do some- 
thing In jGustave's favor." 

" That would mdeed not be. worth the while 
fbr fter to try ! I have lived in the house, and 



know pretty well how matters and things stand 
there, and above all I know what the Colonel 
is. I could sooner exoect to see wonders and 
signs in the sun or in the moon, than that any- 
b<wy could turn that obstinate mule from a 
thing which he once takes into his head ! The 
Colonel is really a bad man ; the poor lady, I 
im sure, has had proof enough of that ; and 
I for my part, think that there is not a 
living soul who will not find before long that 
Tyringsholm has another master now, than the 
old baron, who is dead and gone — God bless 
his memory !" 

" But that vinegar-face, Baron ClaesMalcus," 
interposed the music-director, " he will have a 
word to say too, in the matter, as the property 
belongs to him, and not to the father. What 
do you' think, Christina, of speaking to him 
about Gustave." 

" Speaik to him, yes, then you would indeed 
come to the right market ! h6 looks to me just 
like a mad Bull. No, if we were to speak to 
any one, it ought to be to Lieutenant Richard ; 
that is a young gentleman, that something can 
be made of; just as friendly when he talks with 
the poor as with the rich ; and so handsome, 
and straight as a pine ! That would have 
been an heir worth locking at! fexirilgoto 
Tjallstorp early to-morrow morning. I know 
that the Major's folks are to dine at Tyrings- 
holm to-morrow ; and as the Lieutenant is 
hand and glove with the Coloriiel, he might do 
something for us. But when I come to think 
further on the matter, it would not be worth 
while either; there is nothing can be done 
with the Colonel, unless — ^you ought to give in 
about that coat ; and may God forgive nie — 
but I cannot understand what harm there can 
be in it ? When Gustave is older and grown 
up, then 

" Now hush, Christina !" cried the music- 
director, with a not very ambiguous touch of 
rising anger, " this is the first time you come 
right in my way, when I want to go straight 
forward. I have said it, and that is enough, 
and any one who opens his mouth any further 
on this matter, m\ist blame hioiself if anything 
happens." 

" That was a speech indeed, and no song," 
thoiight Mary, who never till now had heard 
her father use such sharp words. She looked 
stealthily ut her mother; she was already 
busy- about something in the cupboard. 

But Gustave remainied crest-fallen by the 
^replace; it grieved him much to be the 
cause of the least jarring between his parents ; 
his heart pained him also on thinking of the 
kind and gentle Baroness who had been to him 
more like a mother than a mistress. Had he 
not her to thank for almost all the little in- 
struction he could boast of? he was a mere 
child when he left his home. Ah, she had 
indeed been very kind to him, and he had ne- 
ver seen a more bitter hour than this. 

The light cloud which threatened to darken 
the little family Circle, did not long remain. 
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The mualc-director took op his clarinet again, 

and played vigoroasly till he had fairly blown 
away all the evil spirits about him. As soon 
as he was himself again, he chucked his wife 
under the chin and grinned half a smile. 
Neither did mother long keep chewing the cud 
of discontent, for she went right away and 
began to whip up the milk and flour to make 
a nice bacon pie, father's favorite dish ; and 
when after despatching this little peace ofFer- 
■ ing, Mary and Gustave sang some hymns, as 
they had been accustomed to do in their child- 
hood, father chiming in with them, and niother 
sat listening beside him with delight and de- 
votion, then everything was as smooth and 
kindly,' as if not a single chord in the domestic 
harmonicon had ever jarred or sprung loose, 
for no tone was ever snapped asunder. 

But there was to be still finer music. 

The music director had hardly pulled on his 
boots the next morning, before a message ar- 
rived from the hall, summoning him to attend 
there instantly; and be it either as mother 
Christina maintained, tha^t signs and wonders 
had appeared in the moon, or else that the 
Colonel had adopted the same idea which had 
been regarded by his lady the previous evening 
as irrelevant and presumptive, in which case 
the Colonel's own dignity and authority as a 
father and a master would have been put in 
jeopardy, supposing that Baron Claes Malcus 
had ventured to intercede^ in order to do his 
mother a pleasure ; it was not said why, and 
may be considered as of small consequence; 
enough that the. music-director was received 
most graciously,' and was cheered with the 
welcome information that the whole affair had 
been only a preconceived proof to which the 
boy had been subjected, in order to ascertain 
whether his regard for his father's orders, of 
which the Colonel alleged that he had been 
fully aware, was in fact so predominant that 
he was ready to forfeit his master's favor and 
protection, rather than contravene these or- 
ders, ^ But," said the Colonel, in conclusion, 
and while assuming a very afiable and patro- 
nizing look, " he has conducted himself like 
an honest ^.nd spirited young man, iind may 
therefore continue to reckon upon my gooa 
will and favor. He may come back this very 
day." , 

After these words of comfort, for which the 
music-director duly returned thanks, he was 
dismissed with a gracious nod^ garnished by 
an afiable smile. The Baroness he did not 
see, and after having been by the Colonel's 
command, regaled in the steward's room with 
a fitting collation, he quickly bent his steps 
homeward to impart the joyful news to his fa- 
Jjily. Now joy was triumphant, and mother 
Christina was oo^jjositive that the coveted 
steward's office would follow in time, that she 
declared herself ready to live or die upon the 
event. 



CHAPTER Vr. 

" I THINK the Major's fkmily might be here 
by this time," said tlie Colonel glancing his 
eye rather uneasily from the clock to the win- 
dow, " I requested them to come before one." 

**Butaswedo not dine till half-past two, 
according to the new regulation, what does it 



jignify ?' remarked the Baroness. 
'*Yousi 



speak ;ny jewel, just as if people were 
invited only for the sake of eating. It is. very 
true that we relish our dinner or supper all the 
better for taking it in company ; but I for my 
part, am very glad to see people in the inter- 
vals between meals, also; ana I intended be-, 
sides, to take the Major through the roomQ 
befoit dinner; afterwards, it is already dusk, 
and then we must keep together to welcome 
Claes Malcus home— but here comes a fellow 
whom you will be glad to see, I suppose. L 
wished to pay you some little compliment, 
Gustave has returned, I sent for him." 

" Is it possible, my best husband ? Then 
you have indeed been very, very kind!" 

" i hope, my sweet Eugenia, that you never 
have found caus^ to complain of the contrary ; 
and, least of all, would I, on such a day as this, 
when we are to see our son after two years 
absence,, that you should have any grounds for 
displeasure." 

, *\ Yes, indeed, my good, kind boy !" exclaim- 
ed the Baroness, at the same time heaying a. 
half-suppressed sigh ; but a bright carnation 
which sufused itself over her delicate cheek, 
betrayed also the placid joy of the mother's 
heart in anticipation of seeing her first-born 
once more. 

'^ I cannot exactly say that he is so very, 
good and kind," resumed the Colonel, in a tone 
which seemed to intimate to his lady, that she 
had been guilty of an unpardonable fault, in 
accompany ii)g h^r words with such a pitiful, 
eigh. 

" But he certainly is, dear Malcus." 

"And yet, even as a boy, he was so stubborn 
and sfifl&necked, that any' other father, less 
accustomed to govern others, would have found 
it a hard task to keep him within the traces." 

" My best husband," said the Baroness, with 
a gentle, timid expression, "I am sure yoa 
would not now use your parental authority in 
the same manner as y(m formerly did. I as- 
sure you, that when Claes Malcus' disposition 
is thoroughly understood, he is so far from, 
being stubborn or untractable^ that one may 
wind him round one's little finger, and do as one 
likes with him." 

" My little Eugenia," said the Colonel, smil- 
ing sweetly, " you cannot mean, plainly to say 
that you understand the temper and disposition 
of Claes Malcus better than myself ? Really, 
my dear, that would indeed be bordering on. the 
ridiciilous ; and I would humbly t>eg to ad- 
vise you to select yopr words a little mdre 
carofully.'* 
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'* But, MalcuB, I am not his mother !" 

**And ly his' father, gaide and guardian f 
/By virtue of these three weighty functions, I 
intend to do what to me shall seem the best, to 
induce him to abandon his wild notions, and to 
conform to those demands and claims which 
the world imposes upon a man of his rank and 
wealth." 

" At least, do not proceed too hastily to 
work. What will you do, if he should go 
away, travelling through the known world, and 
never return ? He would be capable of doing 
both of these things, if you beset him too 
hard.*» 

" Oh, no danger ! He cannot be so infatu- 
ated as that ! It is, at all events, superfluous 
-to warn me against proceeding too hastily. A 
man who has lived so much among mankind, 
and knows how every individual ought to be 
managed, is never hasty ; none but people of 
neglected education and limited knowledge of 
the wodd, fall into that error. But still it is 
necessary to hold out some bait as a decoy in 
order to divert him from his mania for those 
pernicious books and study, for they say he can 
match any moon-struck book-worm among 
them. I have conceived the plan of a litlle 
romance. He is just twenty-^precisely the 
witchinff age. Autumn in itself is a romantic 
season, full of picturesque objects of contem- 
plation, and Tyringsholm, with its environs, is 
well -calculated to awaken love and poetry in 
the youthful breast. Oh, 1 am sure, that every-, 
thing will succeed to admiration by its own 
intrinsic force ! I haVe provided a heroine 
alwv who need riot blush for herself, anyhow !" 

Symptoms of deep anxiety became visible in 
the mother's countenance at this rhapsody. 
" Dear Malcus, my friend, what can it be 7 
You are not going to regulate his afikirs of the 
heart, too, are you ?" 

" Yes, certainly, I wish to do that He will, 
of himself, probably never remember thai he 
has a heart. It becomes roe, as a father, to 
provide for everything; and speedily you will 
have a sight of the daughter-in-law which I 
intend to present to yoti, if all ^oes well, for it 
is indispensable that she should reside with us 
in the house.'* 

" Oft, you mean Virginia ! . yes, if that 
could be done, it would indeed be very well ; 
but- " . - 

" What are you talking about, my dear Eu- 
genia V* interrupted the Colonel, shrugging 
up his shoulders. '"Do you imagine that 
I would rtiarrV mjrsoh into, so ppor a family as 
that of the Major's ? But, be .still, there they 
are! Not. a word . about what we haye been 
sayingi if you desire to be more fully informed 
of my plan I Come, now, no Madonna-looks ! 
I only wonder when you will acquire so much 
of a proper savoir VJVre, as to learn how to 
gaM the mastery over your own features ? It 
IS not more than a quarter past one o'clock, we 
can mitke a tour through the apartments 
before dinner." 



Whilst the Colonel spoke, the carriage drew 
up to the door. 

The Major, whom by his letter, we know as 
an upright man, was an active and devoted 
agriculturist, whose at once friendly and manly 
appearance testified that both a noble and cour- 
ageous heart dwelled within his broad and ro- 
bust breast. He was seated forwarda in the 
carriage with one of his children on each knee, 
and by his side^his wife, the amiable Baroness 
Ebba. In her countenance there was still vi- 
sible a youthful grace, mingled with the love- 
liest dignity. l?o matron-like stiffness, but 
the self-confidence of the middle age was ex- 
pressed in her mild features. Opposite, sat 
the oldest daughter, and by her side the nurse 
of the little prants. About the former we will 
talk by and by — one can't dispatch a young 
lady so quickly ; besides, the Lieutenant jumps 
just now from the coach-box to open the door; 
thus the opportunity is past already. 

Lieutenant Richard L ■ , whose very ap- 
pearance made him so dear to the Colonel that 
he often wished that the Lieutentant were his 
own son, was, however, no type of manly 
beauty; and that was of no great importance, 
because, as an author of genius says, •* a hand- 
some man is generally nothing but the oracle 
of his aunts, and tlie eye-delignt of the servant 
girls." 

Richard's forehead was noble, his cheeks 
flourishing with health and strength ; his eyes 
expressed a fiery soul, and his motions were of 
singular vivacity. It was, however, not these 
gifS of nature which made him a favorite of 
the Colonel. A sbulfuU expression in the 
countenance was of no importance in his opi- 
nion, because what he had was the form of toe 
face, his manner of holding his head, his car 
riage in general, and lastly, the in-born noble 
air which he inherited from his mother, and 
which still more set to advantage a manly face. 
That was what the Colonel admired, and what, 
together with the gentlemanly manners of the 
young man, he would have wished to transfer 
to his own son. . All the other abilities of 
Richard were indifferent to him ; nor did he 
ever know anything about them, except that 
he bad honorably gone through his examina- 
tion, which impressed the Colonel with the be- 
lief that his head was clear, and that if he 
understood how to use it, afded by his relations, 
he might at some future day advance in the 
service. 

A footman hastened out to open the coach 
boots, at the same moment as Richard, hand- 
ing the reins to a peasant (in Tjallstorp they 
had neither coachman nor footman), jumped 
down to aid his mother and sister to alight. 
The Major toojk'one of his planta by the hand, 
and, thus, after a quicklj* c«changed smile be- 
tween the meml^'S of the family, walked, 
headed by *^^ footman, up to the principal 
floor wfiere the Colonel deigned to- receive 
chem at the hall door. 

" You get along here like the very d — 1 !" 
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observed the ITitjor, gayly. •< There is a butler 
too, I suppose?*' 

^ It is ma^fficent here, and the good taste 
of Malcus is displayed in every particular!" 
said the Major's lady, casting a quick glance. 
' around the apartment. 

The Colonel smiled, 'and gracefuHy bowed 
to his sister-in-law. It was not the first time 
that the Gunning wife had softened in time the 
nnpleasaiit Impression that the too upright 
words of her husband had called forth. 

A little diversion, if even not the happiest, 
arose in the meantime, by the two " carriage- 
horses,'* — ^the Major's two little sons— coming 
riding each on a poker through the rooms and 
over the costly carpets: 

The Colonel's foretead evidently grew 
cloudy. Ib the first place, they had not fin- 
ished surveying more than half of the apart- 
ment, and eecondTy, it was a bad custom 
which could by no means be tolerated. 

" Behave yourselves, boys !" cried the Ma- 
jor, so pleased, however, within himself to have 
so gooo an - opportunity to leave the hall, that 
he oould have embraced the little rogiies in 
gratitude. *i^Excuse !" he said, wkh^a bow to 
the Colonel ; " I will ffive the boys a lesson 
for^eiir inttusion ;"and taking one horse by 
each hand, the Majm* hastened away, without 
paying any regard to Vir^nia'S' eager solicita- 
tion to so in^ his stead. 

" Well, mother— well, Virginia, did you ever 
see anything like it 7 Is it not an enchAnted 
\ palace, where sothlng tratt a faify is wanting?" 
cried the waggish Lieuteiiant^ 

"The fairies, if you please, Richard!" 
amended the Colonel, ^t hbpe,'^ casting a 
polite look at Virginia, '*that we shall see 
more young ladies within tjie walls of Tvrings- 
holm. You are, however, in the right, vou 
rogue, in saying that the best is wanting V' 

At last (Hnner was announced, and with it 
more important discourses, in which the Major 
I participated. Projects were discussed to im- 
', prove the park, the pasture ground*, the saw-^ 
. mills, the distillfng, &c., and the judicious 
I rfemarkS'Of the Majoress on these subjects also 
I proved her skill and experiencei She was a 
' practieaVhousekeeper, the worthy wife, of a tho- 
rough husbandman ; and although she had fbr- 
, meny been a genteel yoUng lady, and was still 
reputed for her amiable manners and good taste,; 
she belonged by no means to that class of 
lovely women who fancy themselves developing 
some new grace, by pretending the greatest 
ignomnee, and who ask, with a smile, if fiax 
must be planted, and if malt grows upon trees. 
Now a few words about Virgfnm, she being 
next to the Lieutenant. Is sl^ handsome or 
ugly, this young girl in the black " de laine" 
frock, who genfly bears down against the sun- 
. burnt fftce of the Lieutenant ? A transparent 
net of golden, airy ringlets, shadows and^roft- 
ens the almost too lively glow of her cheek. 
She looks up.; a flashing ray emanated from 
her Uue eye ; it dazzles not, it charms not, but 



it "vrarms, wid no one can see these tender, 
lovely eyes, without forgettmg how small they 
are. Often one looks in vam to find expres-* 
sion in large eyes; in the small there is some- 
times something which challenges the beaufy 
of the larger. Virginia's " small blue orb**' 
constituted her principal power of enchanting ; 
and if a tear tremUed upon her soft eyelids, 
one could have sacrificed for hgr the heart out 
of the breast to dry it up. 

Nevertheless, it was only the partiality of /a 
father and brother that could unconditionally 
call her beautiful. This high freckle, for in- 
stance, is not Chat too rural, or is a maffnifying. 
glass or even a 2ofgnette necessary to discover 
that here and there a freclcle gluttoiiises upon 
these roses ? Dear young la(fy,^tbere you can 
see yourself the result of your fancy in sun 
and summer-air t What comes next? A, 
little, no dott^ very roguish and pretty nose, 
though to the highest degree a daily-kind, 
not to sa}r a real cnamber-maid-nose ; a mouth, 
about which there is tSothing to censure, it be- 
ing at once ** soft like velvet," and " red as a 
rose." The teeth, the principal ornament of a 
voung lady, are beautiful, and of the purest 
blue-white enamel ; about her neck, however, 
there is some doubt, for, as Lieutenant Rich- 
ard occasionally remarks, " it is absolutely at 
least an inch too long." 

By the above description, it will appear that 
Virginia's figure cannot be termed beautiful 
by good judges of female beauty, and not even 
common observers will hold it good, were ev- 
ery part to be scrutinized separately. Glance, 
however, at her stature, so supple, elastic and 
noble— look at her. affile, graceful motions, 
" her proud little air,'^— and never afterwards 
venture to assert that she is ugly. 

Prom the dinner-table, the company pro- 
ceeded to the saloon, to take coffee. ^ The Ba- 
roness, who apppeared to have exerted herself 
to perform the duties of 'a hostess, bade them 
excuse her for taking a short rest. She felt — 
God knows what: — a general indisposition ; and 
the frequept shuddenngs which penetrated her 
body, proved that her illness was not feighed. 

"It i9 your usual nervousness, my dear," 
said the Colonel. "Retire to your bed-room. 
Virginia will certainly oblige us arid serve the 
coflie." ■ • ■ ■' -y 
'■ During' the' day the air had been heavy arid 
fo^gv^ and the. unsociableness of it was now 
heightened by a drizzling rain. There was 
something sleepy within and without; and, 
although Baron Cliaps was not expected to 
arrive for a few, hours, still it was a little ex- 
citement over the coffee to take now and then a 
peep through the window. . '" , 

^*I will go down and see how the horses 
are;" said Richard. " I belieVe J6sse has got 
a stone in hid hoof." 

"And I' will take riiy nap," yawned the 
Major. 

" Mother," whispered Virginia, '" I amjafraid. 
the boys disturb uncle with their Roise j shall 
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I take them up to their room ? I wiU take 
care and see them play." 
. Thus, one after the other vanished; the polite 
Majoress alone remained. She was knitting at 
a stocking, and listening to the Colonel, who 
told of the joyful hope he entertained, of seeinff, 
in the course of the fall, his oki, ^ood friend, 
General D — ^t, with family, at Tyringsholm. 

" But, my dear Malcus," said the Majoress, 
with a certain slight expression of surprise, 
** how can yoa think of seeing so much com- 
pany while your wife is in ill health ? Euge- 
nia's health is fearfully destroyed. You cannot 
be blind to this circumstance, and, as we now 
happen to be alone, I will frankly tell you that 
such a course will subject you to much blame. 
She wants rest and quietness. 

It would not have been advisable for any one 
else to have spoken so ojpenly, but for her the 
Colonel entertained a kmd of regard, conse- 
quently there was nothing puffed or arrogant 
in his voice when he replied: "I am very 
sorry, my good Ebba, that we are of different 
opinions in this respject. Having, however, 
with my Eugenia, tried watering-places and 
baths, and consulted Swedish -and foreign doc- 
tors, I have come to the conclusion, which has 
also gained the approbation of many skillful 
physicians, to endeavor as much as possible to 
excite her. _ Solitude is hurtful to her m^an- 
choly disposition, for, during the last weari- 
some months she has been left to herself, she 
has grown worse. For that reason I deem it 
my indispensable duty to bring life and amuse- 
ments around her.^' 

The Majoress, who would by no means suf- 
fer herself to be caught in the skillfully spread 
net, prepared to support her argument from 
another side, when Kichard returned with the 
intelligence that a heavy rain poured down. 

" Yes, indeed, it is the fact !" said the Colo- 
nel, who found the interruption very convenient, 
and therefore forgot his usual remark at the 
first dropof water, — ^" that the not yet harvested 
portion of the crop might be damaged by^ the 
rain." . 

" What will become of our barley, Richard ?" 
observed the Majoress, uneasily. 

" And of Claes Malcus, mother ! 5uch 
weather is no plaything for a traveller." 

" As regards him I feel quite Unconcerned ; 
the. wagon is covered and be caa sit very 
comfortable ... but who the d — 1 can 
that knight of the sorrowful figure be, who 
comes tilting in the sj^int-cart yonder? A 
common peasant ought to know better than 
drive up to the very yard !" 

The person to whom the Colonel not so un- 
justly gave this title, sat shrunken upon the 
seat. His coat-coUar fighting with a down- 
fallen forelock of black hair, concealed the 
face of the traveller, while the umbrella, crest- 
fallen by the rain, and dangling to and fro, 
enveloped his whole person as if in a cloud. . 
, " Dearest Uncle," exclaimed the Lieutenant 
with a roguish smile» " be, preyed for the 



worst; for, true as my eyes pea^rate that 
coat-collar there, this person is neither more 
nor less than Baron Ciaes Maleos E — ^braxid 
of Tyringsholm himself." 

^^ God forbid that be should appear before 
my servants in that plight," uttereid the Colo- 
nel, suddenly growing pale. ^ It really would 
be the way to introduce himself." Meanwhile 
Richard was already down thejstairs, and the 
Colonel should doubt no longer, when be saw 
the traveller jump down from the cart and 
throw himself into Richard's outstretched 
arms." 

" There is no time for embraces, when the 
heavens emit such torrents ! Stenson," cried 
the Colonel eagerly to an entering footman, 
"^l^ke an umbrella down to the geiSenoeii." 

The umbrella however came too late ; steps 
resounded op the staircase, and the Colonel 
deemed it proper to suppress his astonishment 
and indignation, thus to be able to meet his 
son with something resembling paternal joy ; 
before, however, he could reach the door, it 
was thrown open and at the same moment the 
Baroness rushed in from another side and fell 
almost insensible. into the arms of Claes Mal- 
cus, 

. '' This is really an unexpected surprise, my 
dear Claes Malcus ! Gracious bow wet you 
are ! . You will kill your mother ; she cannot 
endure the breathing of so much moisture! 
Meanwhile, be welcome!- Is the carriage 
broke, or for what reason do you come in a 
cart ? I hope that Sjogren was at the place 
appointed in sufficient time for the horses to 
have a, thorough rest before the steamboat ar- 
rived? Such strong and robust animals can 
hardly be tired !" 

With these love breathing words spoken at 
intervals, the Colonel received his son, while 
the latter, supporting his mother and whisper- 
ing into her ear words inaudible to any other, 
did not distinctly comprehend mOre than the 
last sentence of the Colonel ; which, however, 
seemed to puzzle him a little. 

" I am sorry," he said, " really very sorry, 
that you should have made this arrangement 
in vain, father ! Our agreement had entirely 
escaped mv memory. Thus I landed at W^<-s, 
from which place I took post-horses." 

'* It is very odd," said the Colonel, with a 
countenance which negatived it, *' to send 
horses and carriage 10 miles (about 66 Eng- 
lish miles) to no purpose ! I wonder when 
Sjogren will return ? It is really quite a little^ 
thrilling and characteristic story, my dear 
Claes Malcus!" 

" Mosther is very ^eak ; let us lay her upon 
the sofa." 

" Yes, certainly we must, dearest Eugenia ; 
lean yourself upon my arm. She is so nerv- 
ous! My dear son, are you not fi^ng to 
change your dress ? Perhaps you, Kichard, 
would oblige me by showing Ulaes up to his 
rooms ? I hope you will £md yourself com- 
fortable, there ?^' 
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** Do yon feel better, mother ? She is cer- 
tainly better now," uttered the Baron, in such 
a painful tone that it ought to be considered as 
an excuse for his not having heard what his 
father said. He bent down over his mother, 
'who reclined upon the sofa-cushions. 

" Yes, a great deal better," whispered the 
Saroness, returning the caressing motion of 
his band. 

"Claes, you really must change your 
clothes," said the Majoress, " this is not good, 
either for yourself or your mother." 
" What is not good, dear aunt ?" 
" You standing there wel and chilly. Tf you 
will go up to your room for a while, everything 
"will be right on your return." 

" Oh ! how thoughtless I am !" He quickly 
stepped back to give his father the long-de- 
layed embrace ; the Colonel, however, cried in 
a voice which he intended to be jocular, while 
retiring three paceS) " No, I thank you, I wish 
no shower-bath ! When you re-enter I will 
take my share of the welcome pleasure." 

Baron Claes Malcus allowed his opened 
arms to sink stiffly down — shook, with a not 
very elegant motion, the hair from his fore- 
head, and, without saying a word, followed 
Richard, who, on their way to the rooms, 
seemed to oflBciate as host. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

As soon as they entered the first of those 
three apartments which were allotted to him, 
the Baron threw his overcoat into a comer, and 
himself into an arm-chair. Without uttering 
a syllable, he folded his^^hands over his eyes 
and seemed forcibly to suppress a tear which 
burst forth. Now and then a deep sfgh 
escaped from his breast, and with his less 



crossed, he seemed to have forgotten that he 
was not alone ; and he would, no doubt, have 
-remained in that position the whole evening, 
had not the Lieutenant deemed it necessary to 
remind him of hiB presence. 

** My good Claes ! are you not well ? You 
must either dress yourself or go to bed." 

" All is the same as it was of old," an- 
swered the Baron, pursuing his own series of 
thoughts ; ** I knew it, and therefore resisted 
as lonff as I could." 

" What did you resist, my dearest .Claes 
l^aleuB 7 what dki you strive against ?" 

"Against the weather!" he answered pet- 
, tishly. 

** No, Claes, you will not put an old friend 
off thus," said Richard, in a gentle voice. 
" You must not do that. As if I did not know 
that you strived asainst coming home. Judge, 
however, not too nasty ; the moment was not 
quite favorable: a trifle No, Claes Mal- 
cus, you mast not form any rash opinion." 
3 



" And my mother thus withered and ruined ! 
Why does she sufier always ? Inch by inch 
she sinks into the earth, under the ice-cold 
treatment of my father ! Alas ! if her heart 
could be cured, she needs much, very much, 
tenderness." 

" She will find this tenderness in you, Claes 
Malcus !" 

" With me : yes if we Were alone perhaps. 
As soon, however, as I breathe the air of my 
home my brain grows weak. And this old 
nest, this abode of crows and jackdaws — if I 
were only rid of it ! I shall never enjoy a 
day of comfort here." 

" What do you say ? Tyringsholm an abode 
of crows and jackdaws!" replied Richard, 
smiling. "That, is quite a mistake. Only 
look around you ! Your -father has made 
great improvements, and will take care soon 
to have the magnificent halls filled up with 
life and mirth." 

So much the worse ! 1 dislike large 
crowds. Rather the shrill noise of crows and 
jackdaws than the silly chatter of coquettish 
women, and low dandies. What a bore to a 
person who loves quietness and silence to 
dwell in such a place ! I tell you, Richard, 
that I cannot endure it." 

" And I tell you, Claes, that habit is second 
nature, and if in the worst case this axiom 
should not be applicable to you — what then ? 
Yon have your rooms here, at a considerable 
distance from the principal floor, ahd can live 
as you please." 

" And so I am determined to do. For the 
sake of my poor mother I have sufiered myself 
to be* imprisoned here for one year. After the 
lapse of that time I am of age, and t^en it 
must be otherwise." 

" How do you mean, Claes ? You do not 
forget, I hope, that Tyringsholm belongs to 
you — and that your father, that Isabella 
but you cannot mean anything that is net 
right ?" 

"I hope not! My father may, if he wishes 
it, reside at Tyringsholm ; no considerations, 
however, wifl bind me. I choose my place of 
abode myself, and mother can live with me." 

"And thus you can reconcile it to your 
heart to separate your mother from her hus- 
band and daughter, merely for your own sake ? 
Would not that be too selfish ? And believe 
you that she would give her consent to it, not 
to speak of your father, who will certainly^ 
never permit the world to learn too much 
about his domestic afl&irs ?" 

" We must find means to adjlist this delicate 
afiair; for — as this moment my soul is upon 
my tongue, and I have the greatest confidence 
in your honor — I will tell you that I shall 
never succeed in conquering my reluctant 
feelings towards my father. As long as.we do 
not see each other it goes tolerably ; but no 
sooner am I under the influence of his pres- 
ence than the peace and balance of my soul 
are disturbed. We cannot live upon the same 
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tnrf, and this circQinetsnee irritates me against 

myself. Richard, Richard!" In great 

agitation Claes twined his arm around the 
neck of his friend, and bent down upon his 
shoulder. " What do you know about such 
pains, you who have grown up in love within 
the circle of a happy family ? To see a much 
beloved mother sufiering and pining away 
without any hope of remedving the evil; 
often at the lacking of confidence to feel a 
chilliness which makes me a stranger even to 
her ; and, finally, to dislike oi)e*s own father! 
By my life, Richard, it is terrible, and with ail 
these unhappy thoughts my head turns round." 

His suppressed grief found vent in a violent 
sobbinff. The comfort of weeping away a 
painful moment is rarely granted toman. 

Richard, it is true, who had presumed the ex- 
istence of such an unhappy condition, but had 
never before had so deep an insight into the 
interior of Claes Malcus, now pressed his hand 
in silent sympathy. The voice of the Colonel 
was now heard at a distance : " Are you not 
dressed yet, my dear Claes Malcus? We 
are waiting for you." 

The Baronet started up and hastened into 
the inner apartment, begging the Lieutenant, 
politely, to say that but Tittle was wanting to 
nis toilet, and that he should soon be ready. 

" My dearest Claes," said Richard, when he 
returned, " you must dress ! You must inces- 
santly have some command over yourself. 
The satisfaction and gratitude of your mother 
will reward you." 

''Ybn are in the right; this will not do. 
I have been, however, so much accustomed to 
the solitude of my room, where books 'have 
been any only companions, that now even the 
slightest alteration in my life is disgustful to 
me. You will probably laugh at me when I 
tell you, that I not only shun mankind in gene- 
ral, but am actually so bl.shful that I feel 
.rather uneasy when in company with ladies." 

" About those present now there can be no 
question, as they are all relatives ! So, I have 
opened the trunk now — -give me some direc- 
tions, and try yourself to mid a. washbasin and 
hairbrush !" 

" Think you that I need a shave ?" 

" Certainly ; your growth of beard is very 
strong. I see that with envy. My musta- 
ches do not trouble me so much." 

"Richaiid," said Baron Claes seriously, 
while opening the shaving-case and looking 
for the cream, whioh, however, stood befor^ 
him on the table, *' I really think yon are a 
fool!" 

^ No, not exactly Claes ; but as I am sure 
that our first conversation was seasonably in- 
terrupted, we had better avoid a repetition of 
it. Believe not, however, that I fail to appre- 
ciate your ronfidence — on the contrary, I value 
it so highly that I shall night and day think of 
some means to cure you. At this moment, 
however, you must ^mit that it would be- very 
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senfirer. 

"That Is true!" With the towel thrown 
over his knee, the Baron seated himself before 
the looking-glass, and the Lieutenant bent 
down over the trunk, and commenced to take 
out its contents, which he spread on^ the 
chairs." 

"The assortment is not large, my dear 
Claes ! This blue dress-coat might be passa- 
ble if there was not seme deficiency amon^ the 
buttons. Indeed, on the back there are none 
at all, I see! Well, we must stick to the 
brown frock-coat. These two black dress- 
coats are worthy colleagues of the immortal 
dress-coat of our honest music-master, which, 
to my recollection, claims its descent from the 
grreat epoch when the old man plaved liis cla- 
rinet before a more enlightened audience 
than our beloved peasants of Tyringsholm. 
You remember old Alsing, I hope ?" 

" You mean the sexton 7 I ought to have 
had hot water ; the razor is dull" 

"Nothing; how go on! It is excellent! 
Upon my word ! You look like a new man ! 
What, m the name of the creation, will you 
do with your obstinate head of hair? You 
must allow me to wait on you in the capacity 
of hair-cutter," said the Lieutenant, seizing 
scissors and cpmbs. 

" No, I thank you ; do not trouble yourself! 
I am accustomed to wear my hair long in the 
front, and shall continue to. do so whether it 
looks well or no. It is likewise serviceable to 
me, for, if I wish to be unmolested, I let it fall 
down over my eyes, like a shadowing veil ; 
if I am engaged in beating my brains about 
anything — ^ii I am in some distress, or with 
life and soul occupied in my studies, I uncon- 
sciously twist it around my finders ; in fine, 
Richard, you must give up the idea of plotting 
against my (wig) head of hair — it is the ' half 
of myself.'" ' 

^* We will take that into consideration!" 
thought the Lieutenant; who, being a little 
fond himself of an elegant head of hair, would 
not permit that of h^ friend to become the 
subject of sarcastic remarks. Meanwhile he 
seemed not to listen to theJBaron's argumenta- 
tion about the usefulness of the forelocks, but 
urged on his somewhat loath friend as much 
as possible to haste. At last, after a good 
hour, the modest proprietor ot the magnificent 
country-seat ccMisidered his toilette sufficiently 
made to allow him to make his appearance 
among the company. 

Baron Claes Malcus was a tall and unusual- 
ly thin and slender young man. His face, 
thinly-formed by nature, received a still more 
emaciated appearance by the assiduous labor 
which he delivered himself up to. His com- 
plexion was pale yellow, and the nose— (we 
know that the Colonel generally held this or- 
gan in high estimation, considering it a mark 
by which to distinguish the genuine aristo- 
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cracy) — was unfortunately somewhat flat, and 
the forehead low. Imagine then the black, 
uncombed hair, in a long twirl hanging down 
the left cheek, the figure of Baron Claes does 
not appear very captivating : |ind yet, he was 
not without charms — a particularly well-de- 
lineated mouth ; large, beautiful eyes, which, 
when he looked full at any one — as was sel- 
dom thQ case — ^had a very attractive expres- 
sion. We must add, the whitest hands, which 
always — though not for the sake of coquetry, 
God knows— %ad some business about the 
dark hair; and a soft voice, which sounded 
perfectly clear and pure, although he spoke as 
low as man could. 

With a little attention to his person and 
dress, the Baron might have been considered 
even a very pretty youth : but, alas ! exactly 
that was wanting. He had accustomed him- 
self to set crooked. He rarely ordered a new 
coat from the tailor, being intimate with the 
old one at the time when it was woorn out. 
He always wore double-breasted vests, it being 
a real abhorrence to him constantly to wear 
new-starched shirts, because they did not fit 
the body until they had lost their stiffness. 
Stocks were uncomfortable to him, as he 
thought himself bridled when wearing them. 
A black neckcloth, carelessly twisted around 
his slender neck, was more to his liking. Ad- 
hering to these fixed rules of dress, Claes 
Male us could not, even on this day, make any 
considerable digression from thenu The los^ 
wood-colored frock-coat hung as airv as possi- 
ble around him, though the two lowest holes were 
buttoned to avoid Uie too free display of the 
washed waistcoat, formerly yellow. A black 
flowered silk neck-cloth, purchased by the Ba< 
ron for the sole purpose of making a show with 
it at Tyringshol|;n, and with the tying of which 
the 'Lieutenant this time had been entrusted, 
finished the dress which, with the exception 
of the pantaloons and the color of the neck- 
cloth, showed no further indications of mourn- 
ing, although the death of the grandfather 
had taken place. 

" Now, in the name of God let us go ; but 
rememSer that, when my books come, I shall 
return to my rooms." 

" Claes," said Richard when they were near 
the door of the saloon, " endeavor to be as self- 
possessed as you can. I assure you that uncle 
nas acted to the best of his ability. Remem- 
ber that every one has a w^ak side, therefore 
be not unkind.^ The son who returns home, 
should be the last to bring discord into the 
family." 

Without answering, the Baron pressed the 
hand of his cousin ; his eyes, however seemed 
to approve of his well-meant words. 

'' Once more, I bid you sincere welcome, 
my dear Claes Malcus ! 

Father and son exchanged an embrace with 
as much ceremony as if there had been a ques- 
tion about dancing a minuet. Then the Co- 



lonel blushed and examined << Baron Claes 
Malcus of Tyringsholm," from head to heel; 
a long and dignified motion of his head was 
a forerunner to the remark ^' that it was extra- 
ordinarily surprising to see"^ gentleman dress 
in such a manner !" and the Colonel cast a 
half-despairing look from his son to Uie Lieu- 
tenant whose elegant uniform coat, without 
lookine^ as if it had been pasted to his body, 
fitted him as good, as a well-made coat could 
fit a well-built youth. " One might suppose," 
added the tender father, " that fhad scantily 
provided him with pocket money ; excuse me, 
however, my dear Claes Malcus, if I openly 
confess my cash books to speak to the con- 
trary.? ' . 

" It would be ungrateful to deny that," re- 
plied the Baron, " but I thought my clothes 
were good enough, and bought bodes with the 
money." 

" Well, to-morrow morning we will send to 
town for cloths ,and a tailor ; the suit, how- 
ever, will not be made fashionably, if done in a 
country town ; we must send a measure to 
Catharine Sophie and hes her to procure a 
couple of suits from Stockholm. The letter 
can reach her in time to have them done be- 
fore her departure with Isabella. Here comes 
your uncle and your cousin Virginia. The 
Majoress is with your mother ; we shall soon 
see them both, I hope." 

With the Major Claes Malcus shook hands, 
and exchanged friendly words ; Virginia, how- 
ever, was a young lady, and to avoid seeing 
her, the Baron would willingly have dropped 
his shadowing veil ; but as that would have 
been too impolite he must necessarily offer his 
fingers for a very slight pressure of her hand ; 
to Tier friendly congratulation at his having 
come home, and to her question if his journey 
had been very disagreeable, he answered only 
by another question, or rather supposition, 
'* I hope," he said, " that Virginia has been do- 
ing well during the past year ?" 

About tea time the Baroness and the Ma- 
joress joined the company. Mother and son 
were engaged in close conversation, and the 
Colonel who knew no evening pastime more 
pleasant than playins at cards, placed himself 
with the Major and his wife, and Richard, 
around the gaming table, to enjoy this favorite 
amusement of his ; previous to commencing, 
however, he whispered to Claes Malcus, " do 
you see how well I arrange everything ? it is 
but fair that the first evening your mother 
should have possession of you alone." 

No one could be more grateful for this regu- 
lation than the Baroness, though she enter- 
tained some doubts of its being done to please 
her ; meanwhile, as her motherly heart longed 
for an altogether undisturbed moment, she re- 
tired with her son to the inner apartments; 
and whoever had seen Claes Malcus there, 
reclining against his mother's breast, and had 
heard the warm tender words he whispered to 
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her, would hardly have Jbelieved it to be the 
same stiff figure, which a while ago had ap- 
peared among the company. 

*' How shall I be able to thank you for this 
sacrifice, my dear Claes Male us !" said the 
Baroness, caressing his cheek. " I know very 
well that you never find any pleasure at 
home." 

** And why did I not, dearest mother ? Be- 
cause I Bu&red too much when I saw the af- 
fliction of the most tender mother. Now I am 
no longer a child ; I am capable of compre- 
hending and enduring unhappiness. There- 
fore, let there be confidence, unbounded confi- 
dence between us, as it behoves friends, and 
above all mother and son !" 

" What in the name of God do you mean, 
Glaes ?" answered the Baroness eagerly. " As 
if there was no confidence between us ? How 
can you harbor such cruel suspicions ? Whom 
Jove I like you — in whom is my confidence the 
firmer ?" 

The Baron kissed his mother's hands, press- 
ed them to his breast and to his moistened 
eyes. "If that is the case," whispered he, 
** tell me then, whence originates this silent, 
consuming grief, which knows no decrease ? 
Whence these pale cheeks, these gloomy eyes, 
these nervous startings? They have some 
cause, as true as there is a God who sees us 
this moment !" 

"My sickly dispositions and sad temper, 
have made me such, dear Claes ! Distrust 
not your mother ! What do yon suspect ?" 

"That is not clear to me. My feelingjs, 
however, or rather instinct, tell me, thUt within 
«our family there is a seed of uphappiness 
«owed, which sooner or later, will come to ma- 
turity." 

" My good Claes, you have received a poor 
ffift from your mother. Life itself is often so 
heavy a burden, that it is-nothing to be grate- 
ful for, and it is still worse when accompanied 
by inherited melancholy — yet you are young, 
jrou are a man, you must try to conquer it !" 

After these words she left the room. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

A FEW days after the arrival of Claes Malcus, 
the Colonel received tidings in more than one 
respect disagreeable fo him; — his sister, in 
order to fulfil a long cherished wish of Isabel- 
la's, would, on her journey visit Copenhagen, 
ajod probably stay there so long, that they 
would not be able to arrive at Tyringsholm 
before the middle of October. 

This was, what is generally called a " cross 
stroke" to the Colonel's plans; at least he 
deemed it so. In the beginning of the luonth 
he had been promised the before-mentioned 
visit df General D — -t, who would bring with 



him, his daughter and sister-in-law. The 
General's lady had been dead many years ; but 
her step-sister, an old unmarried lady, filled the 
double place of attending to his domestic afiitirs, 
and tutoress of his only daughter. 

It had been the intention of the Colonel, that 
the festival in honor of his guests, should re- 
ceive an additional charm by the presence of 
his daughter. She for her unrivalled beauty 
and grace — the renowned and admired Isabella. 
This, however, could not be the case now, as 
at that time she would be sojourning at Co- 
penhagen ; thus, the intentions of the Colonel 
were frustrated, and he stepped into bis wife, 
to endeavor, in a short private interview with 
her, to dissipate his thoughts. 

" It is evident," he said, " that Isabella is in 
pome degree liable to those capices which she 
was permitted to indulge m during your 
guidance. You are well aware, dear Eugenia, 
and you see an example of it daily, that you 
have never understood how to form and direct 
the disposition of a child. I wonder how it 
would have been, if my sister had not been 
with her. To start for Copenhagen in the 
middle of the fall — is not that an inexcusable 
whim, and does it not prove that Qathrine 
Sophie is too fond of her ? Wait only, my 
little grace — there is one person who will not 
suffer himself to be *liumbugged I All, how- 
ever, is in consequence of the wrong,' or, if I 
may use the expression, senseless education 
she received in her early childhood." 

On similar occasions, which we must admit, 
occurred but seldom, because the Colonel 
rarely spoke plain language — the Baroness 
used only one weapon — silence. Yet, to a 
husband it always has been a real relief, a 
salve, at least equally unsurpassed and bene- 
ficial in its effects as the renowned "poor-man's 
plaster," to blame their wives with or without 
cause. 

The same day ' Claes Malcus, deep in 
thought, had made a long promenade, without 
reflecting whither he was going, when on a 
sudden, a harsh, loud and angry barking roused 
his attention, and recallecT him to nimself. 
The welcome greeting of a watchful mastiff, 
to a stranger, can hardly be mistaken. Moce 
doubtful, however, was the origin of the se- 
cond. 

"Lie down, lie down, Ulf!" These three 
words, in themselves, were not agreeable, but 
they were whispered so low, and yet so clear, 
that the Baron began to wonder if he had only 
dreamt them. No human being was to be 
seen ; as, however, he felt himself very thirsty 
after the rapid walk, he knocked at the door of 
the small house in the vicinity of which the 
dog barked. ^ It was opened instantly, and 
Mary Alsing, who was at home alone, her fa- 
ther and mother having gone to attend a fune- 
ral, courtesied with bashfulness to the stranger 
as he bowed to her. \ 

If accident had brought the Baron to a large 
and splendid mansion, he certainly would not 
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have entered it to ask for a glass of water ; and» 
even if necessity had obliged him to do so, he 
would not have dared to look up if he had met 
a young girl. As, however^ this house was 
small and modest he displayed more courage, 
which procured him an opportunity to see how 
charmingly a maid blushes, and . how lovely 
her bashful embarrassment reveals itself, 
when she finds .herself in an unthought-of 
situation. 

In the absence of tlie parents Mary had 
never seen a stranger. She did not recognise 
the Baron, and became a little alarmed at the 
sight of the tall, somewhat lingular man. 
Baron Claes, on his part, was encouraged by 
tlie apparent bashfulness of Mary. It caused 
him some pleasure to see another human being 
in the same disagreeable position as he often 
was himself, and he felt a sympathy with this 
young girl which had a beneficial influence on 
him. 

" Give me a glass of water if you have any 
here !'' said the Baron, seating himself on a 
high, cleanly scrubbed stool near the fireplace. 
"Take this chair, Sir; it is father's I" 
Mary pushed the most elegant piece of furni- 
ture in the house forward, and went for water. 
Whilst she was away, Claes Malcus looked 
. over the room, which be found remarkably 
comfortable and clean. *" This is no peasant's 
abode, I jshould think ; a pianoforte ! what 
does that signify? O! I knqw — here lives 
the Sexton ; the girl must be the daughter of 
the old music-master." 

Mary came back with water, and presented 
a glass to the stranger, who received it with a 
silent bow. She then sat down to her work, 
thinking within herself "he will not stay 
long !" 

But the Baron (bund himself very comforta- 
ble in the sexton^s horsehair-covered arm-chair, 
which had formerly belonged to his erandfather, 
the old Baron. Feeling himself somewhat 
tired, and being very fond of a commodious 
posture, he stretched his le^s out at full length. 
The black forelocks fell down, and were left 
unraised by the Baron, who thus could exa- 
mine Mary closer, without being disturbed. 
For the first time in his life, Claes found that 
it was a pleasnre, quite an inexplicable plea- 
sure to look at a handsome gtrl ; that is to say, 
lie felt that it was so ; but admitted it not, be- 
cause he did not think about it. Old Noah 
"was silent, and drank :" Claes Malcus was 
silent, and enjoyed. 

Meanwhile, Mary began to fedl her situation 
less agreeable. She did not know what to do 
with such a strange man. and wished from her 
very heart that somebody frould come. No 
one came, however, and after many delibera- 
tions about tl»e best way to interrupt his silence, 
oj wake hini up in case he should be asleep, 
•Mary arose and, having walked across the 
floor a few times, stopped by the window, and 
•aid, as if to herself— 9be was confident that 



her plan was very G^y — ^" I wonder what time 
it is?" 

" What time it is ?" repeated Baron Claes, 
pulling out his watch. " It is almost two — ^I 
did not believe it was so late. It must be a 
good distance from here to the country seat ?" 
Re rose. 

" Not much more than an eighth of a mile. 
You are, perhaps, staying with the Colonel ?" 
As is generally the case, female curiosity got 
the better of Mary's bashfulness. 

Don't you know that I am Claes Mal- 
cus ? Farewell now : thank- you for the wa* 
ter!" He went, nodding once more at the 
door. 

" Indeed ! was that the young Baron !" said * 
Mary,, runi^ing out into the yard to look after 
him, as soon as she thought he would not see \ 
her. Accident would have it, that, at a 
wifiding of the road, 4he Baron should turn 
round, and when he observed Mary, he nodded 
three or four times more to her, as if to ac- 
knowledge her attention towards him. 

After that day and that moment, it always 
happened thus, that, from whatever point Claes 
Malcus began his walk, it always ended at the 
Sexton's house, where he rested and drank a 
glass of water. The music-master, who felt 
himself extremely flattered by tlie honor con- 
ferred on his dwelling, endeavored, to the best 
of his ability, to keep the attention of the Baron 
alive, by relating comical narrations of his ad- 
ventures in the country. The Baron looked, 
satisfied, and said that all was good. Dame 
Christina would then commence, in somewhat 
bombastic phrases to speak about Gustavo, and 
the care he had long enjoyed from the gracious 
Baroness Eueenia, which she hoped one day 
or other would be of some benefit to him. 

The Baron nodded and smiled and hoped 
the same. In reality, however, he did not 
comprehend what was said by either of tliera, 
for if it had already been wearisome to him to 
speak, and to listen to- what others saidt how 
much more wearisome would it not be during 
the hours he spent at the Sexton's house, when 
ail his senses were generally absorbed in one 
only — ^the sight. As on the first day, it con- 
tinually afforded him a quiet, beneficial plea- 
sure to look at Marv; but beyond that his 
wishes did not extend ; and whether he saw 
her alone or' present with her parents, he be- 
haved in the same calm manner; quietly and 
under the influence of a true contentment he 
placed himself in the arm-chair, whore he re- 
mained comfortably seated, until one way or 
other iie was informed by Mary that the time 
was far advanced- «• 

Whilst Baron Claes Malcus thus attended 
to his own modest amusements, he bad scarcely 
observed the arrival of two additional members- 
to the company at Tyringsholm. He knew 
very well that they were there, and that at the 
dinner-table he was tortured by the inexhausta- 
ble stock of anecdotes of one of them, and by 
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the boasting of the other, upon subjects for 
which Baron Claes woakl not sacrifice a single 
thonght; these gentlemen, however, did not 
ofiend him so much as he had presumed, be- 
cause they diverted the inconvenient attention 
of the Colonel from himself to them, which 
made them even tolerable in his eyes. They 
were, as the Colonel had written, really of 
some use. 

As these gentlemen are to be introduced-^ 
we will draw a brief sketch of them. 

Captain Brandler, a bachelor of forty-five, 
had, for want of private resources, lived quite 
comfortably at the expense of his friends, from 
the eighteenth year of his age and the first of 
his service as ofiicer iii the armv ; but it is not 
to be understood that he had helped himself 
through by borrowing and swindling^— that was 
not the case ; he made a living by his art. 
If, however, ^is art can be classed among the 
" fine," we dare not decide, though, if we were 
to seek for proofs, the Roman as well as the 
Grecian history points out ** eloquence," as 
one of the finest of the fine arts. Captain 
Brandler, without being eloquent, nevertheless 
made a support by his tongue, although it was 
ffenerally the stock of others he used aptt 
displayed. He was one of those "merry* bid 
boys," who dislike to see the bottom /« the 
glass, and who never grow old. His acquain- 
Uinces were numerous and his invitations 
abroad in proportion. With one friend he 
spent a couple of months, with another two or 
three, with a third several weeks, and with a 
fourth a quarter of a year, being of course so 
much engaged, beloved, and looked after at the 
country-seats, that it was considered a fortu- 
nate event when he arrived at either of them. 

For all these advantages, the Captain was 
indebted to his tongue, from the tip of which 
honey or venom flowed according to circum- 
stances. In some cases he was sharp like a 
razor, sparing neither friend nor superior; 
and his jests, generally produced in the form 
of anecdotes, were often biting, and with 
few exceptions, very coarse. 

What was the reason- that, in spite of all, 
no one took ofience, and that the Captain 
was considered a witty person and a man of 
genius, which however was a great mistake. 
In the first place, it might have been that a 
matter of small importance often repeated, at 
last gains a sort of privilege to be believed 
Secondly, the originality for which Captain 
Brandler Was credited, might have had its 
source in the fact, that peojpe generally have 
more patience with a witty person than with a 
blockhead. The witticisms which the former 
condescends to utter, are laughed ftt and poc- 
ketted, while one is obliged to consider tnem 
ofiensive — if made by the latter. A witticism 
from a blockhead can be tolerated on no con- 
ditions. Meanwhile, Captain Brandler's drol- 
lery was very acceptable in the rural solitude, 
ana as it would have been considered a great 
loss to miss this living chronicle of past and 



present times, there was no choice left but 
patientiy to endure his biting remarks, con- 
soling one's-self with the knowledge that if 
he "nits me to-day — tomorrow it will be (he 
others.'* 

The Captain was conscious that his talents 
increased with his years, and we must do him 
the justice to say, that he could have made 
himself still more witty than he really was ; 
but he was prudent enough not to hazard his 
present happy and firm position among seven 
or eight families^ who supported him alter- 
nately. 

The Equerry Gunthers was nothing but a 
well-dressed doll in hussar uniform. His fair 
and smooth face was a source of charm and 
pride to himself, though it was exactly one of 
those kind which we see by the dozen, and 
whose owneris, therefore, frequently enjoy the 
happiness of hearing : " Gracious, how you 
resemble my friend Mr. T — , Mr. P — , Mr. 
A — , Mr. H — ! " and so forth through the 
whole alphabet. '* A truly astonishing resem- 
blance ? — every feature ! It is incredible, in- 
deed^" 

Besides this resemblance of half mankind, 
which was not his own merit of course ; the 
Equerry had some other ; he recited poems with 
Uieatrical declamation — he rode well on horse- 
back and danced in the most distinguished man- 
ner ; in fine, he was regarded as a very polite, 
genteel, and vain person. When there was 
a questio>n about paying homage to ladies, he 
could easily attend to three or four little dis- 
putes at a time — even to. five if required ; but 
beyond that he never went, lie could also 
play nearly all the fashionable games at cards. 
That was his poCket-money. He had how- 
ever some ready cash, of which we shall have 
an opportunity to say a few words by and by. 

Added to the pleasure the arrival of these 
two gentlemen occasioned the Colonel, the ex- 
tremely fortunate circumstance was united, 
that the General, who was extremely old and 
weak, had got an attack of podogra, which 
would delay liis arrival for a fortnight at least. 
Thus everything smiled fot the proud and vain 
Colonel. The visit of the family D — t and 
Isabella's return home could now be celebrated 
at the same time. What followed then, time 
will show ; and had there been but the least 
prospect of improving the heir himself, there 
would have been nothing left for the Colonel 
to wish. But, alas! Claes Malcus with his 
hanging hair, his dullness, his careless atti- 
tudes, his taciturnity and his distractions, was 
a person whom the primogenitureship and a 
prudent fkther only could procure such a dis- 
tinguished bride as Hilda D — ^t. 

" I must endeavor to get Richard here ; he 
must help me with that blockhead, thought 
the Colonel, as he one day rode over to 
Tjallstorp for the before mentioned purpose of 
proposing the steward situation, to realize his 
wisn, and bring the Lieutenant to Ty rings- 
holm, which, seen from the many important 
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points of the Colonel's view, was very desira- 

" Welcome, dear uncle!" said the Lieu- 
tenant, whom the Colonel met in the garden, 
where, dressed in his every-day inexpressibles 
and green sporting coat, he was busHy ocoa- 
pied in grafting the apple-trees; He was a 
great friend to gardening. 

*' The Major and my sister-in-law are gone 
to town, I understand f 

" Alas, ^es ; but Virginia and I are at home, 
and we will do the best we can to entertain 
you. Is not Claes Malcus with you ? That 
IS a good fellow ; he has not been here more 
than three times since he came to Tyrlncs- 
holm!" 

"I did not ask him to accompany- me to- 
day. I have something particular to speak to 
yon about. But perhaps you are in a mirry ?" 

"I am never in a hurry, my beet uncle, 
when, you favor me with your commands. 
Here I am entirely at your service. Perhaps 
you will step in first and drink a glass of 
mother's cherry-wine V* > 

The Colonel consented, with the silent wish 
that he might succeed in fining the young, 
amiable man for his pfoject; for that the 
Lieutenant was a valuable aequisiti<Hi, and 
could be employed for many purposes, was 
beyond question. 

We shall not delay our narrative by any 
^detailed description of Tjallstom. SumceMt 
to say that the main building ana garden were 
situated in a deep, lovely valley ; this valley 
was divided by a rivulet, which had its source 
from the same stream which watered Tyrings- 
holm; and both the valley, the rivulet, 3ie 
garden, and the house — ^in fine, all -so com- 
pletely harmonized together tiiat the whole 
picture with its cows, sheep, poultry, children, 
^. might be a type for a happy .idyl. 

The house which consisted of one story 
only, with the exception of four roonib in the 
sttic, wfas alike plain in its interior and 
exterior. But the autumn flowers on the 
beautiful round plot in the yard, shone with a 
pleasant variegated brightness, arising from a 
careful attention to them — ^thus the gay, com- 
fortable rooms at Tjallstorp displayed the 
^atest harmony, the greatest love of order. 
Virginia, as pretty a little hostess as any 
One would wish to see, offered refreshments 
And received a luss on the cheek in exchange ; 
soon, however, m duties of the house during 
the absence of her mother called her away, 
ftnd then with all his eloquence the Colonel 
^dressed Richard (while he dispatched the 
last morsel of Virginia's cake) in the follow- 
ing well calculated words : 

" My dear Richard, I am sure you will do 



&ther4n-law, which, however, is a mere^ by- 
concern." ' 

" What is the matter now ?" thought the 
Lieutenant, making no reply but a consenting 
bow, to learn sooner the object of the Colonel's 
visit. 

" It has always been myjielief,*' resumed 
the latter, '' that relations ought to assist each 
other. No one can help bein^ rich or poor, as 
all that depends on chance,' the Colonel did 
not observe that Richard smiled, " he to whom 
Providence has given more, has more duties to 
fulfil. I know not whether you understand 
me, Richard, yet, to be brief— I hate unneces-' 
sary preliminaries — ^your scanty pay as Lieu- 
tenant is not half sufficient for your yearly 
equipment. Therefore, I have a proposal to 
make to you, by which you can improve your 
circumstances without running in debt, or be- 
ing under any obligations, which latter would 
wound the feelings of a youth of your charac- 
ter. Will you then, to begin with, assist in 
the management of Tyringsholm for an appro- 
priate compensation, ana, afterwards, when 
you have gained more experience, take the 
place of steward. You will, by so doing, cre- 
ate a perfect independence for yourself, and if 
I am not much mistaken it will cause you 
some satisfaction not to be a burden to your 
parents, whose circumstances cannot be very 
flourishing." 

To Richard, who really wished nothing 
more than as much as possible to alleviate the 
burden of his fkther, the Colonel's ofier seemed 
great luck. The distance between Tyrinffs- 
holm and Tjallstorp was not so great but that 
he could visit the* latter place once or twice a 
week, and look after his father's husbandry. 
Besides, Richard was very well aware that an 
agriculturist, like the Major, easily could ma- 
nage his little farm without assistance, even if 
the business shoald be extended, which, how- 
ever, the Major would not admit, to remove all 
unpleasant doubts from Richard. 

However the Lieutenant turned the matter it 
appeared advantageous to him ; and his own 
disposition being directed to apiculture, he 
shook hands with the Colonel without farther 
hesitation ; and thus the agreement was con- 
cluded. 

*' WeU, I am glad, Richard, that you have 
been so wise ; now the question is, whether 
you can remove to us one of these first days 7 
now is the time which requires superinten d- 
ence. The grain must be measured and par t\j 
sent away ; the account-books must be closed, 
and the saw-mill business takes much time. 



I, I must tell you in confidenc e that 

Bloomgren should be watched c^oselJ^ He 

has many good abilities,. he keeps the peasants 

me the justice to admit, that to tlie utmost of diligently at work, and is a practical agricnl- 

Diy power, I have always endeavored to pro- Hirist,biit his honesty I cannot count much on. 

"" " By «11, you will fmd now necessary it is for you 



mote your interest You know that you 
>^eceived your commission as Lieutenant 
throagh my interference ; though, it is true 



to come soon, especially in consequence of the 
expected visit of the General and Cathrine So- 



that it was accomplished with the money of my phie, when I shall be very much occupied in 
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the house myself. I do not know how I shall 
be able to look after everything, my dear boy. 
Yoa^ill find that yoa must come as soon as 
possible." 

" My dear uncle," answered the Lieutenant, 
with his usual gay, good smile, " I only pre- 
tend to be useful ; to l^ indispensable, is really 
very flattering, and I see nothing which can 
prevent me from bein^ at Tyringsholm to-mor- 
row night. I entertain no doubt that father 
and mother will approve of our agreement, 
and they will be home this evening." 

"Excellent!" said the contented Colonel 
"You will have two nice little rooms in the 
same wing** where Claes Malcus lives. It 
would not be worth while to give that surly 
fellow another neighbor, but he likes ypu, and 
between us, my dear Richard," — the Colonel 
here assumed an important and afflicted mien 
— " I feel serious apprehensions on account of 
Claes Malcus. What will it he if he should 
continue to be unlike all other people ? Awk- 
ward and stiff in his manners — in sitting 
down, in walking and standing ! And not 
enough so; he dreams awake, and fancies 
God knows what — still he does not think about 
what he ought. And tl;en his irritability,— 
Jazy, and caring for nothing, the world might 
be destroyed without his turning his head to 
look at it; however, let a word to his dislike 
be spoken about his mother, in such a moment 
he flies into a passion, and behaves like a 
schoolboy. 1 am, indeed, very sorry for him, 
especially as his stubbornness and wrong self- 
ishness make him misunderstand my good in- 
tentions, when occasionally I deem it necessa- 
ry to give him advice." 

Richard apprehended the delicate position in 
which the Colonel had placed him, by this 
confidential communication. " Dearest uncle," 
he said, " we must Lave patience with Claes 
Malcus. Your experience and sagacity, as 
I find by your last words" — the rogueish 
Lieutenant made no scruples to push upon the 
Colonel an opinion, whicn certainly the latter 
had never entertained, though he was flattered 
at hearing Richard praising him for it — " have 
in this short time already discovered that quite 
difierent means must be taken for making any 
alteration in a young, man like him ; for my 
part, I entirely agree with^nd approve of your 
meaning. Reprimands and corrections, as you 
observed, have no influence upon him at all, 
to command a young man of his character, is 
altogether useless. I would suggest that, in 
the beginning he is left to his peculiarities, 
and receive no intentional hhits about his 
dress, his deportment, ^^c. Then, by degrees 
— «for his heart ought to he operated upon 
without probing his mind in any rash way — 
many good eflects might be produced by mild- 
ness, and by complying with one wish or other, 
accidentally uttered by him. His uncommon 
and self-chosen principles defy all endeavors at 
converting him ; his soul, however, for those 
who understand how to gather them, is in 



possession of treasures, which ydv will no 
doubt succeed in making him display by and 
by." 

With great attention the Colonel had listened 
to Richard's remarks, and was much sarprised 
at his exact comprehension of his "own'* ideas. 
There was, however, one point on whieh tbey 
did not agree. The Lieutenant spoke of the 
influence of time-^something which the Colo- 
nel had not in abundance. All that could be 
done to Claes Malcus ought to be finished as 
near afr possible, previous to the arrival of the 
General and his daughter, because the first 
impression — the Colonel knew the importance 
of that, and sighed wiUiin himself* " if* in ex- 
terior at least, we could make him a gentle- 
man — ^the first impression nasnot be favorable, 
unless we give Richard the charge of him." 

"I am glad,". said the Colonel, "that we 
look upon this subject from the same point. 
Still I must observe, that if, before the Greneral 
arrived, we could succeed in polishing Claes a 
little, one of my highest wishes would be ful- 
filled. You will find my anxiety as a &ther 
quite natural, especially as we expect a great 
many ; to look at his hair they will think him 
an inhabitant of a mad-house; look, at this 
coat ! at this vest ! Upon my word, Richard ! 
by good or bad means, you must try to im- 
prove him, for, confidentially of course, it is of 
great importance that he does not appear too 
ridiculous in the eyes^ of the young laoy. ^ 

" I can assure you, uncle," ref^ied Richard 
laughing^ " that for a long time I have been 
secretly conspiring against his head. I'll 
manage it, and do as well as I can V^ • 

" God bless you for that, Richard ! I will 
not say how much you would oblige me, by 
making him endurable ; be however satisfied 
that I am a grateful father. I must be off now ; 
the' many branches off business which claim my 
presence, prevent me from longer enjoying 
your company. I shall, with the . greatest 
pleasure, expect you to morrow my boy ! and 
if you can persuade your mother to let Virginia 
come with you, your aunt will receive you 
with still more satisfaction !" 

" I managed that affair slyly enough !" 
thought the Colonel, while on bis way home. 
" The Lieutenant will be a great adqjtion to 
our evening circle ; if I had invited him to be 
our guest only, neither he nor his father would 
have consented. We happen to understand 
how to make people comply with our wishes 
and plans ! I am glad to have a spy, whom I 
can depend on, about Blomgren ; still his most 
valuable service will be m regard to Claes 
Malcus." 

A few days afterwards. Lieutenant Richard 
was installed as vice steward, and in every 
respect a confidential aid at Tyril^gsholm. 
The Major accompanied bis son in person, to 
tender his gratitude to the Colonel, for his 
patenial kindness toward Richard, whom^ he 
hoped would be able to fill this important 
situation. 
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The Colonel received his brother-iQ-kw with 

1 obliging politeness, assuring him that he should 

always consider Richard as his own child, and 

I promote his happiness, with a father's care. 

! He ha4 liked Richard on account of his open 

1 and candid deportment, and congratulated the 

Major on having & son for which the Colonel, 

often had envied him. 

Giad and satisfied, the respected Major re- 
turned home. Beforehand of course^ he had' 
not calculated the consequences of his readi- 
I ness in giving consent ; only sincerely rejoicr 
I ing at the benefit ha expected Richarcf to reap 
from his engagement. 

The Majoress was not quite so contented, 
though she admitted that the situation was 
i good ; " Sha would have wished to have seen 
her Richard constantly about her!"^— Claes 
i Malcus was very pleased, with the arrange- 
ment He ne.?er felt himselfuneasy in Richard's 
company, whose manners were quite contrary 
to his own, and who never pretended any 
! superiority. There was something sincere 
! and warm even in his opposition to the Baron's 
i whims and ideas ;'Claes Malous knew that 
I Richard's feelings toward him were friendly, 
! and therefore, lie tolerated more from his 
unselfish and gay disposition, than he would 
have done from any other person ; very soon 
! there existed between them, if not exactly 
[ sympathy or harm<»iy, still a very cordial, 
mutual affection. 

For some days Baron Claes was very busy. 
He had received his books, and to sort and put 
these treasures away, occupied bis ^me ^sb 
much, that he entirely neglected to take bis 
usual walks ip the forenoon. By and by, how- 
ever, he perceived that there was something 
wanting to his comfort, and therefore^ without 
having Agreed within himself what it actually 
was, he finally thought of getting fresh air. 
Richard ofiered to accompany him, but was 
told, without preamble, that his company was 
. not wanted ; thus the visits to the ^Sexton's 
house were renewed. These were the proper 
limits to his walk ; the exercise was beneficial 
to him, and the glass of water from the hands 
of Mary, became every day a greater relish. 

The Colonel observed with satisfaction that 
these strollings had the blessed effect of giving 
Claes Malcus a fi^esl) color at the dinner-hour ; 
this, however, was the only time he spent on 
the main floor; the Colonel . wished that the 
whim would continue^ otherwise he would 
have given his son a hint, sometimes to ride in 
a wagon or on horseback,-as more becoming 
his standing and dignity. 

Meanwhile, with Richard as steward, the 
time at Tyringsholm glided on tolerably well. 
The tailor had finished the Baron's new s;iit ; 
the apartments for the guests had been aired 
ten times ; and finally, the ardently longed for 
day came, when Cathrine Sophie and Isabella 
would arrive. The day before this expected 
epoch, two remarkable misfortunes befell Claes 



MalcuS) for which we will aceount in our next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER IX. 

When Baron Claes Malcus, "of Tyrings- 
holm," awoke on the morning of this eventful 
day, bis first act, as usual, was to thrust five 
of his fingers through his hair — it had always 
been a delight to him to shake off sleep by this 
passive exercise. Bat, who can describe his 
astonishment, his deep sorrow and just anger, 
when his dear beloved forelocks, the half of 
himself, instead of being in. their place, had 
entirely vanished. 

Obeying the^ first impulse of the moment, 
Claes Malcus violently rang the bell for his 
servant, who, unaccustomed to-«uch a hurried 
summons, was about to enter on his head. He 
thought the Baron was sick. 

" Say, blockhead ! how dare you let any one 
in ? Who has stolen my — my hair ? Do not 
stand there gaping ! I am shaved — don't you 
see!" 

The servant had alwavs been of opinion that 
hfs piaster was somewhat crazy ; now, how- 
ever, he was persuaded that the evil had actu- 
ally, broke out. " 1 do not know that any one 
has been here ; you might probably, yourself, 
while asleep ..." 

"Go and tell the Lieutenant to come here." 

" No one else CQuld have played such a trick 
upon me," thought Malcus, as soon as he was 
able to deliberate on the subject calmly. " It 
was a biad joke of Richard. I had not expected 
that from him. It is too boyish," 

" Is there anything you want. Baron ?" 
asked the Lieutenant, putting his head in,wi(ti 
a most innocent countenance. 

^ Come in, Richard ! You have used me 
like a real blackguard. Could it really have 
been any pleasure to you to deprive me of my 
hair while I was asleep? Every human be- 
ing has his peculiarities — may be that I have 
even ridiculous ones ; it however appears to 
me as if one ought to respect the weaknesses 
of others, and mind -one's business, a little 
more." 

Claes Malcus spoke in great earnest, and 
his words made a deep impression on the Lieu- 
tenant, who within himself willingly admitted 
that his friend was quite in the right with re- 
gard to the last two points. 

"My dearest Claes Malcus. You may 
believe me or not — I hope you will do the 
first — I am very sorry to have pfiended you. 
As your best friend, however, you will find 
that it was quite impossible for me to see you 
with such hair. When you eat, for instance 
— think how shortsighted you are — ^your hair 
touching the plate ; and I could not see the 
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smiles of the gentlemen, and think of those to 
which you would be subject on the arrival of 
all our ladies, without promising myself, even 
at the hazard of ofleoding you, to run off 
with your forelocks. I knew before that 
you would never give your consent to it; 
thus I had no choice left but to rob you While 
you were asleep." 

In the excuse of the Lieutenant there was 
something serious, comical, and goodnatured ; 
still it did not satisfy the Baron. *' Then you 
must think too much of the opinion of others," 
he said to Richard. " You could never bear 
to be laughed at." 

*' That is really the fact ; I would not ad- 
yise any one to do it." 

" May be that none will do it either, hot 
that does not prove I am right to forbid people 
to laugh at me if the^ choose. You will per- 
haps tell me if this circumspection is for the 
benefit of me or yourself?" 

** What a question — ^for you of course !" 

" I have my doubts of that Do you think 
that it woukl cause me any uneasiness to be 
laughed at 7" 

" No, alas ! not yon, but your nearest friend 
might feel it though." 

"That is it," said Baron Claes, nodding sig- 
nificantly. " It was not out of consideration 
to me in particular; you know pretty well 
how indlflferent I am to both praise and blame. 
It was a matter of consequence to Lieutenant 
Richard that his cousin should not look ridicu- 
lous, and therefore to satisfy your own sel- 
fishness and vanity you deal with me according 
to pleasure. I am j^ot to have the right to be 
peculiar when it is in . opposition to some 
weakness of yours! Really, I Wonder which 
of us is the greatest fool ; I, who am content 
with the approval of myself, or you who strive 
after the approbation of others ?" 
^ It really was the case that our youn? Lieu- 
tenant felt himself somewhat struck l)y his 
cousin's words, and for the first time the supe- 
riority was in favor of Claes Male us. The 
Baron saw — when he wished he was not de- 
void of sharpsightedness — that his words had 
» made some impression. He thought Richard 
was soriT for havinff ofiended him by this act 
of youthful thoughtlessness, and nothing more 
was necessary to appease Claes Malcns, whose 
warm heart could not see the dejectedness of 
his friend, so contrary to his usual gay deport- 
ment, without aiding him in the reconciliation 
with himself. - 

" Let us make peace now, Richard," said the 
Baron, holding out his hand. ** As however you 
commenced your hair-cutting business on my 
head of your own accord, you must finish it 
also, for, upon my soul, I don't know what to 
do with the little you have left." 

In the meantime the Baron haying dressed, 
and with a sour countenance surveyed the 
damage in a looking glass, Richard took with 
secret joy, in spite of his little repentance, 
the scissors, comb, and brush. The hair was 



soft, and ^en Baron Claes after it was fin- 
ished, cast a glance at the mirror, be was 
kind enough to say ihat '* he found it very 
£oodi" This was however not the case ; on 
the contrary, he found himself yery bad ; still 
he counted on the influence of time, for his 
misfortune had one merit — that of not being 
incurable. 

The Colonel almost cried out for joy, when 
he saw his son at the breakfast table without 
the shocking head of hair, which was now ex- 
changed into a very elegant " Ch&velure" 
<*Oh, that good Richard !" thought the Cok>- 
nel, giving him however only an easy pressure 
of the hand and a significant look, daring lo 
go no further until they were alone. 

Claes Malcus took his regular forenoon 
walk, although the weather was very unfavora- 
ble. He n^ed some enjoyment that day. 
When he came close to the little house, he 
heard a soft, agreeable yoice. He had never 
heard Mary sing before, yet he listen^ widi 
emotion ; for he knew, or rather felt that it 
'^as she. When she had ended, he went in 
and found her at home alone. To-day our 
Baron displayed some embarrassment at this 
discoyery — be forgot the arm-chair, and stop- 
ped with a dumb bow in the middle of the 
floor. 

Mary, who was now not so shy as in the 
beginning, asked the Baron to take a seat. j 

Claes Malcus answered with another ques- 
tion, strange enough. «* Think you that this 
suits me better than my Ion? hair?" He i 
probably fancied that his head had attracted 
ner attention. ! 

Mary blushed slightly at the unexpected 
politeness of having this question submitted to 
tier judgment; and having cast one, two, 
three or four Imshful examining looks at the 
Baron, who felt himself quite pleased at the i 
review, she replied, ** she thought that such a 
mode of dressing his hair was neater than that 
he had used before, and that others would cer- 
tainly think so too." 

'* It makes no diflference what others think !" 
exclaimed Claes Malcus, and at this moment 
no one would have denied him a beautiful and 
healthy color. "I don't care about others, 
Mary, but as you say tiiat it looks better, I 
will let it be." 

This was saying almost too much. Mary 
knew hot in what direction to cast her eyes 
after this expression, which upon the whole, 
although it was uttered by Claes Malcns, who 
was unlike all other persons, would not have 
signified much, if the look by which it was 
accompanied had not been— ^so very strange. 

Remarkable enough, Claes Malcus observed 
himself the uneasiness he had aroused, and 
feeling that he ought to say something to free 
her from it, he hinted in a few words at the 
song he had beard on his entrance. 

" Perhaps you wish that I should sing that 
little son? over again. Baron 7" Mar^ felt no 
coquettish desire to shine with her trifling ta« 
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lent, but she thought that it might aid her to 
SQppmss hoF emtMirrassineDt. She had no 
education, but a just and true feeling, as deli- 
cate and nice as ever existed formed by early 
morals; 

Claes Malcus consented, without u^ing an; 
superfluous words, for he merely said, ** thahl 
you ;" nor did he say anything after Mary had 
«ung it. His eyes, however, followed her with 
a still stranger expression, and therefore, in 
the trouble of her neart she had recourse to 
playing hymns for which her father had praised 
ner so much. Scarcely, however, had she 
began the music master's ** brilliant favorite 
introduction," when 'the Baron with some em- 
phasis laid his hand upon her's. It was evi- 
dent that he could not endure the disharmoni- 
ous tones of the piano, as well as when Mary's 
6on^ made him aeaC to them. 

Mary looked ~tip : frightened, when Claes 
Malcus remained immovable, holding her 
hand. 

" Leave that !" he said in a friehdly^ voice, 
though with a painful uneasiness qpite inex- 
plicable to Mary. 

" Why ?" she asked quite innocently. 

"It sounds too bad. The instrument is mis- 
erable, and besides, you played wrong; you 
must play thus." He instantly let go his hold 
of Mary s hand, and played a Tew notes him- 
self; a suppressed "Oh!" escaped her lips; 
« teach me that," said she without hesitation, 
Claes Malcus took her hand, again spread the 
small fingers, which were neither red nor coarse, 
and put them upon the right keys ; Mary 
was very docile, and could soon take the key, 

"Do you love music, Mary?" asked the 
Baron eagerly, " I mean do you understand it 
—do you enjoy it ?^' 

" Yes, certainly I do !" she answered in a 
persuading tone ; "I love the church so much 
on account of the organ, and I often feel 
ashamed that my own song draws tears fipom 
my eyes." 

" And how do you feel it then — do you feel 
something when you cry ?" 

"Yes, much; sometimes my heart is op- 
pressed and heavy — ^tfien I feel as if I vwiuld 
fly, I am so happy, so light and free, especially 
when I am alone." 

" Mary," said Claes Malcus after a few mo- 
ments, "I will give you' a better instrument. 
I will also teach you to play by another method, 
than that you have been used to;" 

" Is it possible ?" asked Mary trembling with 
joy, " would you do that. Baron t" 

" I will do it with' pleasure ; but you must 
not mention the last promise to any one, for I 
will be your teacher only when we are alone 
as to-day. I never play before others ; music 
we should have to ourselves alone." 

" I am often alone," replied Mary without 
blushing, for now all her embarrassment had 
vanished, " I seldom follow father and mother 
to the many places where they have to go.**" | 

"And why not?" 



" I do not kno^ ; I feel, however, the most 
pleasure at home by myself. J have no grati- 
fication in what other girls call happiness, and 
therefore, they laugh at me." 

"Poor little Mary!" observed Claes Malcus, 
in a low voice. 

In the meantime the dinner hour at Tyrings- 
holm had arrived. 

The Baroness, Virginia who was there on 
a visit, the Colonel, the Captain, Richard and 
the Equerry, all made their appearance ; Ba- 
ron Claes, however, was not to be seen, and 
the Colonel who was very particular in regard 
to the repast hour^, announced with some so- 
lemnity that the Baron should eat afterwards. 

The company sat down around the table, 
where only a few words were exchanged du- 
ring the eating of the first dish, which has 
generally the merit of causing talking to be 
postponed. At the second, however, when the 
wine glasses were filled. Captain Brandler, 
having twice brought his glass to his lips 
without pouring down its whole contents, said, 
"this wine. Colonel, recalls lo my mind 
a good "story about two merry fellows, who 
were once sitting together in an eating house, 
to enjoy a moment of leisure. One of them, 
who had procured a small fish — indeed the 
fish must have been very small — dropped it 
unperceived into the glass, then called the 
landlord and in a serious Voice, reprimanded 
him for having fish in the wine. The land- 
lord in his turn, called the barkeeper, whom 
he gave a box on the ear, saying * how maujp 
times must I tell you to mix the wine with 
spring water instead of river water ?' Ha, 
ha, ha, a very good story indeed." 

The Colonel bit his lip ; the Captain, how- 
ever,, was considered a witty person, and there- 
fore excusable, and even if he had related a 
score of stories, no . bottle of genuine wine 
was to be opened* before the arrival of the Ge- 
neral. 

"But where can Claes Malcus be strolling?" 
asked Virginia, to prevent the Captain from 
producing another anecdote. 

" Do you really wish to know that ?" said 
the- EJquerry, " I will tell you for a certainty, 
where he is this very moment " 

"Indeed! — that's witchcraft, I declare," 
smiled Virginia, " still let us hear." 

"How happy I am to^ comply with your re- 
quest, perhaps that, in exchange, you will 
make me so enviable aa to give me your kind 
promise to do that for which I begged in vain 
yesterday?" 

" What wis it— I don't recollect !" 

"How cruel not to remember that, for two 
hours I petitioned for the pleasure to drive you 
in the neat little racing sleigh, the first oppor- 
tunity we had." 

" By the by," interrupted the incorrigible 
Captain, who put half a fish into his mouth, 
sooner to have an opportunity to rebuke the 
young gentleman, whom he could not possibly 
abide, " your predilection for racing sleighs, 
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Mr. Equerry, rominds me of a witticism of 

Pastor T , who also found them excellent. 

Once upon a sleigh-ride, he met Baron M ^ 

one of his parishioners, ' Gracioas !' said the 
Baron, when they stopped to talk together, 
'* what a miiserable sleigli you have ! you ought 
to buy one fashionableJ * No,' answered - the 
Pastor, * my sleigh is good enough, for there 
the " huTidsfoU " (scoundrel) sits behind.' " 

" A very good joke," laughed the Colonel, 
pleased to see it amused others of the company. 
I ^he Equerry colored deeply and erected be- 
fore him a large rampart of bread crumbs, 
while Richard turned to his aunt with some 
question concerning the next .day. Virginia 
with a gently disgracious look at the Captain, 
told him that his stories came somewhat in- 
convenient, as they prevented her from learn* 
ing how the Equerry would solve his assertion. 

*' Be careful, lady, not to speak about curio- 
sity ! It happened that the late lady Eogen- 
berg — ^I remember that accident as if it had 
taken place yesterday — that"— 

"For Grod's sake," interrupted Virginia, 
" do me the favor to forget all that you remem- 
ber, Captain! By no means can anything 
witty be said on a worn out subject like our 
little lovely, venial sin, Mr. Equerry ! Do I 
request too much, when I solicit the fulfilment 
of a voluntary promise ?" 

" I am of opinion that you request more 
than can be accomplished according to probabil- 
ity," replied Richard, who had, in the eyes of 
4))e Equerry, observed an expression which 
made him wish for this subject to be broken 
off. The Equerry, however, who had regained 
his composure, answered quietly, " Yes,! will 
assert what I know, this moment the Baron is 
either on his way from the sexton's, or he has 
been delayed there. The road is picturesque ; 
the little house, though plain and rural, has its 
charms, and no one- who has been within can 
deny that there is not something alluring also. 

The commentaries of the Equerry gave to 
his uncalled-for information an equivocal mean- 
ing, which made an unpleasant impression on 
the company, with the exception of the Colo- 
nel. 

Richard blushed at the malice of the dandy, 
j^hich was badly concealed beneath the veil 
of jesting, and felt himself seized by indigna- 
tion and uneasiness. The latter feeling was 
evidently shared by the Baroness ; but the 
Colonel only found the matter to be comical — 
Claes Malcus engaged in a love affair — ^he 
smiled at it, and regretted within himself that 
the. funny idea of the Equerry was without 
ground ; this, however, could not prevent him 
from wishing that it were the case ; for," 
thought the Colonel, "a little adventure, 
though somewhat unseasonable now, would 
probably make him like other people; yet, 
Ctaes Malcus, with his bashfulness, will never 
even look at a handsome girl." 

The sensation created by the words of the 
Equerry had not ceased wbeil the door opened, 



and Baron Claes ma4e his a^qi^eafanee. He 
bowed and made a brief excuse for his delay, 
far from aupposinff that something worse 
threatened to befall him, than the loss of bis 
dear forelock ; soon, however, he learned that 
his greatest pleasure, his wanderings to the 
sexton's, were nails in the eyes of others. One 
can never have anything to one's self alone, in 
this world ! 

" You are attacked," cried the Colonel, jest- 
ingly, without paying any attention to the 
coughing of Richard and the sudden twinkling 
of his eyes — ^'' boldly attacked by a rival, I be- 
lieve. Can you ^ us where you come 
from ?" 

" f come from a walk,'' answered the Baron 
peevishly, taking bis seat. 

" I appeal to you, Colonel, whether this eva- 
sion on the part of the Baron is not a sign that 
my assertion has some ground ?" uttered the 
£k]uerry, emptying his glass. 

" Hear you, Claes Malcus ; defend yourself, 
or it will be for the worse ! The Equerry pro- 
fesses to know, not only which way you daily 
bend youir steps, but also the object of your 
promenades. 

Baron Claes grew as pale as the napkin 
which he held in his hand. "I was not 
aware," he said, casting a scomful look at the 
Equerry, "that this gentleman deemed it 
worth his while to be. a spy on my steps ! 
Since I know it, however, I must request him 
to explain the reason why ?" 

" My dear sir, we must not make any seri- 
ous afiair out of a good joke ! Besides, you 
cannot reasonably desire the Equerry to make 
such a confession in the presence of the la- 
dies!" 

" Nevertheless, I request it !" answered the 
£aron, firmly. 

The Equerry blushed, and uttered a few 
words about an innocent joke, &c. He had 
been hunting a few times in that neighbor- 
hood, and observed that the Baron chose the 
sexton's neat little cottage for his resting 
place. As for his part, the Equerry saw 
nothing FemArkable in that— he had been in 
the house himself, and found everything very 
comfortable. 

By the vehemence of the Baron's gestures, 
the LienUnant saw that he was much agitated. 
Claes Malcus felt so himself — ^be felt some- 
thing like suffocation, but at the same time an 
ardent desire to suffocate the Equerry. His 
head was soon in such a disorder, that only 
one irritating word more would have been suf- 
ficient to destroy the little self-convnand that 
remained to him; and probably the dinner 
would have ended with a less agreeable scene, 
if the rolling of a carriage had not attracted 
and divided the attention of the company. 

The Colonel rose quickly. " Suppose it is 
Catharine Sophie and Isabella, who surprise 
us by coming one day before that appointed ! 
Such surprises are not altogether to my fancy," 
he added, with a glance at the empty dtehes 
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on a side table. '* Upon my word ! there are 
two ladies! Richard! Claes Malcus,! Ran, 
run !" It is CatfaHne Sophie and Isabella !*' 

Before the Qolonel had finished speaking, 
Richard was down the stairs, bat Claes Mal- 
cus kept his seat, and remained sitting after 
the whole company, with the exception of the 
Captain, had hastened into the saloon. The 
Captain, the faitliful fellow, would not leave 
his young host, nor would he part with his 
plate of roast woodcock. Therefore, he re- 
mained sitting, but nei^er of them troubled 
the other. He ate and drank, and grinned 
now and then at the wine. Contrary to his 
habit, the Baron drank a few glasses also, but 
he did not eat--he seemed to he fully occupied 
in boring holes into the napkin. 

The Colonel and Richard reached the yard 
exactly at the time the coach-door was opened. 
First, an e^derly lady, enveloped in silk and 
laces, made her appearance. Mutual excla- 
mations of joy and happiness ! It was sister 
Cathrine Sophie (the widow of a counsellor of 
the Exchequer), who at last, supported by her 
brother, in good condition reached the ground. 
Then, the half-covered carriage revealed a pic- 
tore of another kind : — Isabella — ^Isabella, of 
whom fame never could speak the truth, for no 
one could tell how she looked — Isabella, whose 
constantly fresh beauty incessantly changed 
expression — ^whose eyes had a color for which 
no one could give a name. It was asserted 
that they were blue, ^hen the deeper feelinffs 
of her soul were reflected in them ; when she 
smiled and jested, it was said that the rays 
emanating* from them were too bright to allow 
others to look at them, too near ; generally, 
however, it was agreed that the^r were black 
when they flashed with indignation, or some 
suppressed emotion of a disagreeable nature. 

In the world of youth and beauty, there are 
stars of the first and second order, as in the 
world of the astronomers. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a solitary star of a still higher order is 
observed among them; and ^fthoiigfa near 
theirs, is however quite different. It proceeds 
like a mysterious tale. " All wish to retain it, 
but none know the magic words by which to 
Bolve the riddle-r-it glides away and hovers 
free. 

The too happy Richard gave his hand to 
that high, noble figure, the soft outiine of 
which, indicated the pure style which enchants 
the eve of the connoisseur and the artist. 

"You have grown beyond me, Richard," 
said she, smiling, while on descending, she laid 
her hand tightly on his shoulder, „ it will, how- 
ever, availme nothing to take o^nce, it being 
one of your prerogatives, generally to look us 
women over the head !" 

"If that is the case," answered Richard, 
merrily, raising his cousin's hand to his lips, 
** it must certainly be, because our Lord, the 
source of all mercy, foresaw that we men 
ahould run less risk then." 

t*he Colonel surveyed his daughter with 



proud and satisfied eyes, when he returned her 
embrace. " That blact furred silk cloak be- 
comes you admirably, Isabella. How slender 
and truly classical your figure is ! No over- 
red roses on your cheeks — this noble paleness 
is charming, and — " 

' " For (Sid's sake. Pa ! let us hurry up 
stairs I" interrupted Isabella, apparently very 
little satisfied with the paternal flattery. 

" Yes, yes, . * . Please take my arm, dear 
Cathrine Sophie !" With the greatest pleasure 
Richard would have shown the same politeness 
to his cousin, but Isabella said quickly: *'Go 
before, Richard ! I am no friend of compli- 
ments. Gracious ! how everything is altered, 
reformed, and made new here !" 

"Yes, is it not !" The Colonel would wil- 
lingly, even now, have given some information, 
but they were at the door of the saloon, through 
which Isabella stepped first. 

Mother and daughter greeted each other 
with that beautiful, affectionate tenderness, 
which proves love. It was remarkable that 
the Baroness was hot so much agitated now as 
on the arrival of her son ; though happiness 
gave a momentary brightness to her eyes, her 
^elings appeared to be composed and calm. 
The meeting salutation of the sisters-in-law 
displayed, on the contrary, that extreme polite- 
ness which indicates refined manners, without 
any claims on the heart. They were still 
court^ying and complimenting after Virginia 
and Isabella liad exchanged sisterly kisses to* 
gether, and the latter had thrown off her fuc 
cloak and wrapped herself in a large Turkish 
shawl. 

"Where is Claes Malcns?" inquired Isa- 
bella. 

"He has probably forgot himself in the 
dining-room," answered me Colonel. "Ah, 
here is a young gentleman of our society, 
Equerry Gunthers !^' 

Isabella made an easy and' polite courtesy to 
the low-bowing Equerry ; but, instead of pay- 
ing any attention to the civil congratulation 
this gentleman directed to himself, in conse- 
t[uence of the " ardently longed for pleasure to 
make the acquaintance of the celebrated lady 

X ,** she repeated her father's words : " in 

the dining-room? That is excellent! We 
are very hungry' I think, aunt, because our 
breakfast was rather poor, and with mother's 
leave we will join Claes Malcus directly ?" 

" My good Isabella," said the Colonel with 
his sweetest smile, " perhaps you will please 
to wait a little ? When you arrived we were 
about to leave the table ; it might be, therefore, 
at this moment, badly arranged for the recep- 
tion of new guests ; but, while the ladies are 
making their toilet, which I suppose they are 
going to do, the table will be reset as well as 
in our power. We had expected the pleasure 
of your arrival to-morrow." 

"Toilet!" exclaimed Isabella. "Must we 
then trouble ourselves with that here in the 
country, fa&er? For my part, I ooofiider my 
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self sufficiently well dressed, and aunt looks as 
if she were going to attend a large dinner-par^ 
ty." 

Tlie Colonel became somewhat discounte- 
nanced ; he instantly perceived that he should 
meet with great difficulties in leading the 
young lady. ^^ The dinner," he resamea with 
a certain expression in his voice, ". has always 
its little prerogatives; besides, after a journey, 
one generally feels uncomfortable." 

^* Not at all !" Isabella took her mother's 
arm, and thus, the Colonel had no choice but 
to offer his to his sister. The fish and another 
dish were all gone, which made the Colonel 
think when he opened the door of the dinjng* 
room, " I wonder what Cathriae Sophie will say 
to that?" 

" Ah ! there is Claes Malcus !" and quick as 
lightning Isabella was at his side, her arm» 
around his neck, and her lips pressed upon her 
embarrassed and surprised brother's, who re- 
sisted as much as possible. *•' What is the use 
of that?" he said, twisting himself to and 
fro. 

" The use of it ?" replied IsabelU., with a 
warm, hearty laugh, "The use of it is to 
teach you that you have a sister who loves 
you, and who will kiss ypu once more, merely, 
because you dislike it" 

" Well, go on then," muttered Claes Malcus, 
and suffered her kindly to kiss him. without of- 
fering in the least, to return hi^r caresses. 

" Claes," whispered Isabella* patting him on 
the cheek, '' we shall become good friends ! 
I already perceive some slight sympathies. . . . 
You surly boy, who will not even look up !" 

" Isabella," commenced the Colonel, having 
first performed the same ceremony with his 
sister, " allow me to introduce to you another 
friend of the bouse, an acquaintance from your 
childhood. Captain Brandler !" The latter^ 
who was busy swallowing his second plate of 
woodcock, rose and bowed, but quickly sat 
down again, 

" Captain," said Isabella^ who politely de- 
clined tbe chair the Equerry offered to her, 
and approached the captain, at whose side .she 
seated herself, " excuse me if encouraged by 
your appetite, I make myself your neighbor i 
May I trouble you for.timt birdfl" 

Captain Brandler laid his knife and fork 
dowa with great obligingness, and having 
handed the demanded dish to the lady, he went 
to work again. 

"Excuse me, Captain, that I disturb yon 
once more ; I have not.all yet — ^the gravy, if 
I dare trouble you, and the salad. .... Beg 
your pardon a thousand times ! You are very 
kind — still, we are old acquaintances. A few 
drops of wine, perhaps, would not hurt me !" 

" That is doubtful, upon my word," answer- 
ed the Captain, with a grinning smile, " I have 
the pleasure to inform you, that it is not 
pressed from the mpes of old Noah." 

" Isabella," said the Colonel, endeavoring to 
look very sorprised, *< yoa observe not that the 



(botman is awalUng ^onr ooromaiidB. Sten- 
son, that bottle there is a milder sort of wine ; 
serve her grace, my sister, and the young 
lady." 

"Excuse me father: I did not remember 
that you had footmen to attend the table! 
However, you must admit, that Captain Brand- 
ler performs these little favors with so much 
civility, that it must affi)rd me a pleasure to 
ask him for them." 

" iui is not that somewhat unjust ? Is not 
that to bestow t90 much happiness upon one 
individual ?" lisped the Equerry, who was 
anxious to make himself observed, and whom 
Isabella instantly found to be one of those 
worthless fools, with whom women can play, 
according to their whims and pleasure. 

"Of what happiness do you speak, Mr. 
Equerry ?" she asked. 

" What other than the enviable pleasure tb 
wait upon you, as your slave ?" 

" Do you consider yourself enviable by that, 
or is it only a figurative mode of speaking." 
. . . .• A smile, the most, subtle imaginable, 
filled the- vacancy, and encouraged the Equerry 
to assert that he had been fully " in earnest." 

" Well, if that is what you wish, place. your- 
self behind my chair then." 

Mr. Gunthers, who had not before met with 
such 8kdespotical mistress, blushed and coughed 
and could not agree with himself how to take 
this joke. Me&nwhile, be thought he could 
not do better thaax>bey her ; for, to take o£fence 
at a lady of fashioQ, would be contrary to good 
manners. Thus, with tolerable composure he 
took the place that^tenson, with an impudent 
smile, vacated in his favor. 

When Isabella had eaten a few mouthfuls, 
she banded her plate to the Equerry without 
turning -her head, and continued to speak to 
the Captain, whom she frequently helped to a 
glass of the " mild wine" which she, quite 
freely, had ordered Stenson to leave on the 
table, though she drunk only a few drops 
mixed with water herself. 

" Which can I have the pleasure to wait on 
you with : beef-soup or milk ?" inquired the 
Equerry, who bent His head forward as much 
as he could. 

" Beef-soup, if you please !" 

He served the soup, but Isabella, finding that 
she had made a mistake, handed him the plate 
back and said : " Will you. let me have milk 
instead of that?" 

The Colonel looked gloomy. He could not 
satisfy himself that such arrogant behaviour 
was compatible with " good manners. " Claes 
Malcus, on his part, actually rejoiced at tlie 
embarrassment of the Equerry, especially when 
he was obliged to put the last command into 
execution* 

** Indeed, sister, if I am not mistaken, this 
is perhaps" . . . 

The. C(donel was prevented from proceeding 
by his sister, who had conversed with the 
Bfuoness, but perceiving his intention whis- 
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pered to him : " I jkiiow what you would say, 
but to-day we, are not eittinff at a regular din- 
ner. Besides, she is not Tike others ; she is 
to that degree wearied of being flattered and 
adored that with some men she plays as with 
dolls, ^t is evident that in this way she 
will for ever- cut off the silly nonsense of the 
Equerry. '^ 

^ But, dearest Cathrine Sophie ! for a well- 
educated lady, for a lady who must be corif 
sidered as having accomplished manners" . . 

'* It is not improper to have caprices, my 
dear brother," continued she. " Be however 
unconcerned about her manners : such as they 
are, I hsfve received the highest eulogies for 
her education ^^ and I dare -inform you, that 

Baron A— ^ — , Coant L and many others, 

would feel themselves happy if they were 
allowed to perform the present duty of the 
Equerry." 

The. Colonel now perceived that he. had 
made a wrong move; and fearing nothing so 
much as to offend his sister^s one hundred 
thousand rix dollars, he Instantly turned to 
another subject, and even slightly smiled, when 
the Equerry returned with the milk, whieh 
Isabella received without paying any attention 
to him rand" in the same way^ she made liim 
. bring her the desert, ■ w 

'* But why is she so .polite to the Captain ?" 
whispered the Colonel to his sister. . 

"Because he seems to care little about 
her." ^ 

" Verv strange ! I wonder if Richard knows 
that ? He "keeps so stiU. An excellent boy, 
the Lieutenants— what do you think ?" 

" A fine 'figure and a stately carriage ! You 
cdnducted his education, did you not ?" 

" I flatter myself that I did." 

''I congratulate you! It does not seem, 
however, as if you had succeeded quite sp well 
with your owp son ; I have not heard him open 
his mouth yet." 

The Colonel blushed; answered however 
with great composure : " It is probably because 
I have not attended to his education myself. 
Claes Malcus has been educated at the Uni- 
versity, and if he is less refined, I hope he is 
in .possession of more learning." 

As the Colonel had remarked, the Lieutenant 
appeared to be unusually stfll. He was occu- 
pied l^ l^sabella. Admiring her pure, extra- 
ordinary beauty, he was however astonished 
at her free behavior, so dififerent from what he 
has seen in other youn^ women. He feared 
that his mother would dislike her in spited of 
all her graces ; and the opinion of his mother, 
even in regard .to beauty, Richard estimated 
almost higber than his own. 

When the company rose from the table, 
Isabella nodded to Claes Malcus, who not un- 
willingly approached and allowed her to put 
her arm in his, on account of the trick she had 
played the Equerry. 

" Well, my dear Equerry !" said the Cap- 
tain, Who felt himself somewhat uneasy, dur- 



ing the first interview witii ladies, almostun- 
known to him, " what do you think about it ?" 
The Equerry stood somewhat disconcerted. 
He had calculated upon the reward she be* 
stowed upon Claes Malcus, but alas ! he was 
discharged by only a slight bend of her head. 

.** What should I think, but that she is quite 
charming ?" 

H.Yes I am of the same opinion ; for, she 
proved with great ability, that my last anec- 
dote was not without sense, after all." 

" Your liberties Captain, have become pro- 
verbial, for my part however," said the Equerry 
with flaming cheeks.- " I beg you to keep 
such equivocals to yourself." 

'' Equivocals ? Upon my word, not the 
least, equivocal ! I think that the story I told 
of Pastor T — was clear enough. The Cap- 
tain went away quite calmly, leaving to the 
Equerry to reconcile himself as well as he 
could, with the answer. 

But a young officer, a man of delicate feel- 
ings of honor, must naturally take offence, 
which GuntWs also did; consequently, he. 
seized the Captain with some energy by the 
arm, and, both gentlemen being now alone in 
the dining-room, he requested in enraged 
words, the Captain to explain his reason for 
such an aflront. 

" With the greatest pleasure !" answered 
he. ^ Your shameful condiict to Baron Claes 
makes you equivalent to a * hundsfott.' Who 
is always following his tracks ? . Who uses 
his time bettiBr ? Yf\io was shown the door 
by a young, girl, a few days ago, on account 
of his impudence ? , And who endeavored, by 
means of a paltry joke, to persuade a mother, 
and also another lady, that the Baron visited 
the sexton's with some design ? Is there any 
more proof needful— or is my explanation suf- 
ficient?" . 

The Equerry, struck by the Captain's evi- 
dent knowledge of the a&ir, sneaked away 
with the lame excuse that, '<he did not intend 
to render any account whatever of his ac- 
tions." 

The Captain laughed secretly, and stealing 
through the passage, retired to his bachelor- 
room, where a pipe and a nap promised him 
enjoyment. To-day they were rather in- 
creased by the satisfaction of having mortified 
that '* spider-lagged rascal V' a denomination 
which the Captain in private communes with 
himself, had bestowed upon. the Equerry, who 
had always been disgusting to him, and whom 
he nevertheless, nn^rtunately met frequently. 



CHAPTER X. 

What thought the Baroness of her daueh- 
ter 7 She delayed her judgment until another 
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time which course adopted by her, may be 
recommended to any one, who might already 
feel inclined to pronounce sentence on Isa- 
bella. 

Isabella was not among the number of those 
every day women, whom one is almost 
thoroughly acquainted with by having seen 
them a day — an hour only. Her faults — and 
those are not wanting— lay in opeti day : she 
seemed proud, whimsical, almost capricious, 
because she had been too much courted ; on 
the other hand, however, she had some merits, 
which were more carefully concealed. • 

On returning to the saloon, Isabella seated 
herself on a stool at her mother's feet. The 
Baroness occupied one corner of the soTa, and 
Mrs. Cathrine Sophie the other. 

Richard stood by the window, pretend lYig to 
look out ; he however glanced more often at 
the Bofii, when the apparition seemed to him 
more beautiful than that which had revealed 
itself at the dirtner-table. Was this Isabella, 
who with such a sweet expression caressed 
her mother's hands, and spoke of longing and 
love ? — was she the same who had amused 
herself with irritating the Captain, and play- 
ing the coquette with the Equerry ? Richard 
could not rid himself of the idea, thAt there 
ivas a kind of coquetry even in her insolence. 
He was perhaps in the right, and if we must 
add coquetry to Isabella's other faults, there 
were a large number on record. Be that as it 
may, neither Richard nor any one else could 
deny that she had manners which made even 
her faults graceful ; and these might perhaps 
have been the more dangerous, if Isabella had 
Dot known herself, and been sufficiently ac- 
quainted with*the waters she was accustomed 
to navigate. 

" But have the ladies no chamber-maid with 
them ?" asked the Colonel, who took notice of 
everything. 

" No, brother! It was the time that ser- 
vants leave their places,"-Mrs. Cathrine Sophie 
was economical in some respects, — ^*'I dis- 
charged mine. You can spare us one I 
hope?" 

" Certainly ; I thought, however, that Isa- 
bella preferred to have one from Stockholm. 
They have more dexterity for the liner 
toilette."- 

" That is nothing," said Isabella. " Dress 
ing is no important matter to me. We will 
manage it one way or other." 

" Very strange, that !" observed the Colo- 
nel, smiling. " A footman you have brought, 
I hope, though I have not seen him yet." 

'^ No, indeed, not ! I should have considered 
it very impolite to fill your house with so much 



ve will make a nice little footman of 
Gustave. He is here still, I suppose ?" said 
Isabella. 

** Yes," replied the Colonel with a some- 
what indignant countenance ; he is here, of 
coarse, though not in the capacity of footman; 



yoTir mother allows him to water the flowers 
only, and have his nose over Cooks, which 
will, she thinks, be of great aervice to him in 
the future. Thus, from that quarter yon can- 
not expect any attendance." 

'^ And there can be no question about re- 
quiring it either," answered Isabella, with 
politeness. ** Gustave might be fit for some- 
thing better, which mother has probably per- 
ceived, since she educates him in a difierent 

ly." 

The Baroness bent down and kissed her 
daughter's forehead, wiTile Claes Malcus, quite 
unasked, took lip Isabella's handkerchief, 
which had fallen down. 

"You do wonders," laughed the Colonel, 
pointing at his son : '* I do not believe that he 
would have shown so much attention toward 
the Queen !" 

" Civilities rarely conferred have always a 
double value," remarked Isabella, smiling 
gracefully at Claes Malcus, who, not the least 
astonished at his attention himself, bashfully 
stepped back. 

•* While talking of GiistavB", I remember his 
sister also; is Mary as beautiful as she for- 
merly was ? I do not believe I ever saw a 
more handsome face." 

" The young lady must have kept her eyes 
shut then, when viewing herself in the look- 
ing-glass," whispered the Colonel, charmed at 
his own little compliment which at the same 
time sounded very fatherly. 

" Really, my dear, fattier," answered Isa- 
bella, jocosely, **that tastes a Kttle of the 
old style ! If a young man had att^^ that, 
I should have considered him helplessly lost 
Old counti^ ffentlemen should never practice 
gallantry, it being quite natural for them to 
be behind their time." 

" You are a very civil daughter indeed !" 
said the Colonel, who with great difficulty 
couLl remain composed at so much temerity. 
"Very civil, sarelyi Ha, ha, ha! How 
funny !" 

" Can you tell me, sweet Virginia — ^you who 
are certainly impartial — whether the music> 
master's Mary is as handsome now, as she was 
a few years ago ?" 

" Yes, in my opinion she is : and, besides, 
she has so much grace." 

Claes Malcus unconsciously stepped a few 
steps forward. It seemed io him as if Virginia 
haa never looked so well as at this moment. 

"One of these days I will visit the Sexton's, 
to see if we actually have such a dangerous 
rival." 

" Visit them ? - We could send for her, I 
should think,"* suggested the Colonel. 

" To see how handsome she is ? No, father, 
I should never allow any one to send for me 
for that purpose : and, besides, ever since my 
childhood, I have felt some attachment to the 
Sextqn's wife — and it will also be a pleasure 
to me to hear if the music-master cites his old 
theatre-pieces as well as he did before." 
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During the first evening, Richard had only 
a few times an opportunity of conversing with 
Isabella. Without showing indiflbrence to 
any one, she on her part, occupied herself most 
with her mother and Claes Malcus, in study- 
ing whom she appeared to take delight. The 
ladies wished the supper to be served early, 
and to retire immediately afterwards to bed. 

In the Colonel's house they were in the 
habit of taking breakfast together. This took 
place in the smaller apartments, where coffee, 
tea, and sandwiches were served together. 
Mrs. Cathrine Sophie, however, was not satisfi- 
ed with that arrangement. At half-past nine 
o'clock, the usual breakfast hour daring the 
autumn and winter*months, she was still in 
bed, where she generally drank her cofiee. 
Isabella was in the habit of doing the same, 
but she had sufficient regard for the wishes of 
her father not to oppose them, so long as they 
were not of a foolishly particular nature ; 
which was, now and then, the case : at which 
time she was determined to have her own will. 
She was perfectly acquainted with the weak- 
nesses of her father; and knowing, before- 
hand, in how many respects she might come 
to displease him, she felt a gratification in com- 
plying with this. She was the first in the 
breakfast room. 

The two small tables set, the litely fire and 
the friendry sunbeam which peeped throu/^h 
the windows gave to the narrow though tight 
and homely apartments something really 
agreeable. ' ** Here," thought Isabella, look- 
ing for a pluce to put her sewing-table, 
"I shall feel myself much more com&rtable 
than in the spacious saloon, and the splen- 
did drawing-rooms 1" She walked around, 
and her bright eyes appeared to rejoice 
at the whole land to perceive its value. 
Suddenly, however, she stopped and put her 
hand under the large red shawl which to-day 
also en\^eloped her figure. At this moment her 
eyes became black. With an expression of 
secret anxiety she looked in the direction of 
the door, and finding all still, she sat down on 
the chair by the fire. She seemed to suffer, 
and it was apparent that she found no rest, 
as the brightness of her eyes assumed some- 
thing wild. Thus she remained for a few 
minutes, until she heard quick steps approach- 
ing in the entry. She itnmediately resumed 
her former gayety of manner ; her eyes beam- 
ed with a higher brightness than on the pre- 
ceding day ; her lip smiled, and from her white 
forehead there vanished every wrinkle which 
had for a moment been at liberty to crawl 
there. 

It was Richard who, having much to attend 
to in the morning, was generally the first to 
appear at breakfast, looking healthy and warm 
after his walk to the saw-mill. He entered, 
and was very agreeably surprised at finding 
Isabella there before Iflm. 

" This is really more than I had expected !" 
he said— and, with the happy prerogative of a 
4 



cousin, took her hands, when she rose to salute 
him. " What a soft and beautiful hand ! You 
niust not punish me too hard, if I cannot ab- 
stain from kissing it ! But, good Isabella, 
how pale you are to-day ! You look more like 
the marble statue of Venus than a living 
beautv I" 

Isabella smiled. <* You are an accomplished 
gentleman, Richard !" she said. " I see that I 
shall have to finish your education. Well my 
father's way of speaking proves you a man of 
fine manners, to tell a lady that she looks like 
a stone figure ! To begin, I must serve you 
to a cup of tea, to refresh your ideas." 

" Tea in the morning ! No, I thank you — 
but if I dare trouble you for a cup of cofiee, 
(when it comes in) !" 

" The only question is, whether I should 
not entirely ruin you by that way. At the 
same mpment, to refuse a favor and ask an- 
other is rather too much, and can only be ex« 
cused from a . . . ." 

" Husbandman, you mean ?" 

*' Perhaps : though I only intended to add 
* cousin;' — ^however, in your double capacity 
of cousin and husbandman, you are doubly 
excused." 

" It is hard," said Richard, laughing, " to 
be the possessor of two titles, which can com- 
mand the jHirdon of a young lady without any 
other merit on the part of the owner ! I al- 
most feel inclined to renounce them both, for 
that reason alone !" 

" You must not do that, Richard ! If to a 
oung man it is not always quite agreeable to 
€ a ' cousin,' it is the more convenient and 
pleasant to a young lady to have one. Those 
dear family ties excuse a grearmany liberties, 
commi^ions, pretensions, troubles and duties 
of every kind — and a male cousin should make 
himself quite indispensable." 

'^And what prerogatives does this happy 
creature enjoy in return ?" 

** Several — ^thus, for instance, he dares to 
ask for coffee, when tea is offered him. He 
will hear the confidential words,, * Gro away, I 
wish to be alone !' expressions which, to 
others, are considered very rude. Besides, he 
is ocqasionally employed as a lecturer^ and 
can always expect on Christmas, or on his 
birth-day a gift — consisting of a port-folio, a 
sporting-box, or some other trifle." 

^ Not so bad, I declare, if only those com- 
missions, pretensions, troubles, &^c., do not be- 
come too extensive. " Here comes Uncle." 

" WhatT— up already, my good Isabella ! 
Grood morning, Richard. Tell Aunt that we 
are waiting for her and the coffee. You look 
pale after the journey, child. You should not 
have left your bed so early." 

" I remembered of old, father, that you like 
to see us taking breakfast together." 

" My sweet Isabella," said the Colonel, much 
pleased with his daughter's complaisance, and 
ceremoniously kissing her hand, " this is an 
attention for which I thank you very much. 1 
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would, however, willingly have renonnccd that 
pleasure, to have seen you with a somewhat 
healthier color." 

'* If I am not mistaken, you congratulated 
me yesterday on having no color !" 

" Not to be too flushed in the face, for it 
does not look well for a lady ; look, for in- 
stance, at our little Virginia, with a peony on 
each cheek ; a tender redness, like yours was 
yesterday, is very lovely." 

« Oh," replied Isabella, sfehing, " I had that 
color from the journey. Generally I am as 
pale as now." 

'* Even that has its charms. Be not sorry, 
child, your complexion is very clear, almost 
transparent, and a little, very little . . . You 
understand. Good morning, Captain I Very 
fine weather to-day. The General is setting 
out about this time, I think." 

" Wish to God he did," answered the Cap- 
tain, in a serious voice, " I actually long for 
hfs arrival. My lady, you have had a good 
rest, I hope ; though, to jud^e by the appea — " 
The (Daptain buried the remainder of the word 
in a deep yawn. 

" Let us not judge. Captain, by anything so 
deceiving as appearance. You would say that 
I seem as if I had not slept last night. What 
should you think if it appeared to me as if you 
were asleep yet ?" 

The Captain, a little disconcerted, bowed 
and took a pinch of snuff. Either he was not 
fully awake, or there was something about 
Isabella which caused him to lose his usual 
dexterity of mind. Perhaps he found the hint 
deserved, for to address a lady yawning . . . 
and s^ill . . . yesterday she was so very gra- 
cious — yesterday, yes ! — as if the ladies were 
ever the same every day. 

" I did not know," said the Colonel, endea- 
voring to tie the thread of conversation ; " that 
you were such an intimate friend of General 
D. It is, however, quite natural ; he is a very 
amiable and captivating old man." 

" Yes, quite natural," replied the Captain, 
who was now in his own element again. *' I 
exercise my patience until his arrival by fre- 
quently turning in my thoughts the question 
Minister S. had an opportunity to ask once in 
a tobacco store, where he accidentally met with 
a second-lieutenant of the army. ' What is 
the price of a paper of so-called minister-to- 
bacco ?' asked the Minister. « One rix dollar.' 
• For the d 1 !* exclaimed the Second-Lieu- 
tenant, ' how can you smoke such trash ? I 
never smoke anything cheaper than general- 
tobacco, at three rix dollars !' ' Ahem 1' re- 
plied the Minister, ' if a general is worth no 
more, for what a paltry sum then must a second- 
lieutenant be valued V God knows that I have 
no claims to be compared ^o a dandy second- 
lieutenant, still, I cannot forbear reflecting on 
the sound logic which shone in the minister's 
answer — ^the diff*erence, I mean, between a 
poor second-lieutenant and a captain, in com- 
parison to a general. * Yes^ Brandler,' I say 



to myself, • you cannot deny that there is a 
considerable difference; yet it is very hard 
that you cannot taste a drop of Hock previous 
to the arrival of the General. You have cause 
for longing !' " 

The Colonel made a threatening sign with 
his finger. " We cannot be angry with our 
good Captain," he said to Isabella, as if to 
apologise. " Otherwise, I dare assert that the 
wine 18 very good !" 

'' And I can assert that you are no conDois- 
seur of wine at all, Colonel." 

" That is almost too strong, Captain." 
, " Not very weak, I declare." 

'* I do not meaii the wine, I mean the ex- 
pression ! To say that I am no connoisseur !" 

''I cannot help that, I always speak my 
mind plain out, and that is, that a real con- 
noisseor never would taste such Wine, or tole- 
rate it upon his table, if he could aflS)rd a bet- 
ter sort." 

As the Col(»iel never would admit that there 
existed anything of which he was not a perfect 
judge, he was obliged now, in a cunning man- 
ner — though at the expense of a better sort of 
wine — ^to save his honor as a real connoisseur. 
With a very well feigned laugh he exclaimed, 
*' My dear Captain, Stenson might have brought 
two kinds up from the cellar. What I gene- 
rally use at the dinner-table is good Port wine, 
for, to speak the truth, I am too old a connois- 
seur for any one to endeavor to play tricks 
upon me in that respect ; there are, however, 
many other kinds, and among them an inferior 
one greatly in use for soups and sauces — il . 
might have been that kind which has been put 
on the table against my order !" 

The Captain was fuUy satisfied with the ex- 
planation, especially as he gained his point. 

The remainder of t*he. forenoon Virginia 
aided J^abella in unpacking her trunks, or 
rather, she unpacked them herself, for Isabella 
was tired, and reclined on the sofa. A few 
times, it is true, she offered to relieve her, but 
the friendly and complaisant Virginia who felt 
no greater pleasure than that of obligiog 
others, begged hard that she would rest her- 
self, so that finally she consented ; and thus 
Virginia, like a laqy of the^ bed<-chamber, took 
charge of the things of her sovereign. 

« Do you wish it thus, sweet Isabella ? Id 
the wardrobe to the right of the bed-room I in- 
tend to hang your silk and crape frocks, and 
to the left, all the common, calico, indienne, 
de laine, and whatever tl)ey are called. Gra- 
cious, how many wrappers you have got! 
When are you going to use them all ?" 

" I wear that kind of frock every day. I 
am actually fond of them, and I almost hate 
the others." 

" Very strange I Those wrappers, methinks, 
fit the body too loose and uncomfortable." 

" And 1 love any dress that hangs loosely 
about me. I feel myself too stifle in those 
fashionable dresses." 

Meanwhile^ the girls chatted about dresses 
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and stiffiiess, and God knows what, until they 
heard the sound of the dinner-bell. 

** Oh ! I have forgotten, myself!", exclaims 
Virginia anxiously : " I am not dressed for din- 
ner yet !" 

** How so ? ^ You look very pretty as you 
are — quite lovely !" 

" Yes, I expect I do in this old frock,' which 
has been turned and dyed three times! Do 
you suppose that I would appear thus at the 
table ? No, I must put on a black de laine frock, 
and my new collar, even at the risk of some 
civil remark from father, for my tarrying too 
long!" Virginia quickly withdrew. 

" Aunt !" cried Isabella, through the half- 
opened door, " can anything be more foolish 
than to trouble oneseif here in the country 
with dressing two or three times a day ?" 

" Isabella, my jewel, have patience ! Put 
on another dress for my sake. This grey silk 
gown, for instance." 

"No, Annt — ^it is^ too tight; it presses me ! 
If I had thought of this, I "... . 

'* Put oa this calico frock, then, or anything, 
and another shawl ; only let father see some 
change." 

" No, I shall not put my ^ red shawl off: 
another frock I will put on, though the one 
which I w«ar now is much nicer." 

" Your beautiful blue shawl also," persuaded 
Mrs. Oathrine Sophie caressingly, "do that 
Isabella !" 

" Oh aunt, how you are . . . sweet !" With 
a rather doubtful smile, Isabella kissed the 
hand of her aunt. " I assure you that wrappers 
suit your figure so well, that you must not 
cast them <m. Your dress would also look 
more finished, did you wear a lace collar 
now and then^" 

" If I do not envelope myself in the shawl 
aunt, I feel myself just as stiff in that frock as 
in any other. You know, aunt, that if I did 
not feel pain." . . . 

" Notoile word, angel ! Here is the shawl. 
God bless you! Let "me help you!" And 
Mrs. Catharine Sophie carried her point about 
the blue shawl. Having finished her dress, 
Isabella proceeded to the dining-room on the 
arm of her aunt. 

The Colonel had calculated upon this day, 
at least, to have seen his daughter properly 
dressed; again deceived, however, he found it 
necessary to give a slight reprimand, when 
they were alone in the small apartments. 

"Isabella," he began, "like the rest of the 
company, I cannot but feel surprised at seeing 
a ladv from Stockholm voluntarily suffering 
herself to be obscured by a country girl. Vir- 

finia's dress is of a fashionable cut, and fits 
er excellently. Her waist is neatly embroid- 
ered, also her airy black long shawl — something 
which always proves the good taste of a young 
girl — makes her positively look better, than if 
she were enveloped in a heavy shawl. What 
Jo you think, Ma! am I not in the right?" 
In this respect the Colonel deemed it proper ta 



appeal to his wife, who wore a large rich laced 
mourning collar. 

" I am pretty sure, Malcus," answered the 
Baroness mildly, "that when Isabella learns 
to know your wish in this respect, she wilt 
give herself more tinae for dressing." 

"For my part," observed Mrs, Catharine 
Sophie, with an important air, " I see nothing 
remarkable about Isabella's dress ! If she 
feels a little cold, which is generally the case, 
I think she might be at liberty to fiing a shawl 
laround her shoulders." 

The Colonel bowed cereujoniously and re- 
plied, that fire should be constantly kept in the 
rooms. "But," added he, turning to his 
daughter, "as we expect the General here 
every moment, I beg to observe, roy dear Isa- 
bella, that it would be rather disagreeable, if, 
on their arrival in the evening, Lady X. ap- 
peared in a tolerably good morning dress !" 

Isabella answered not^a word to this re- 
mark, but her pale cheek assumed a purple 
tint, and her lips swelled over two rows of the 
whitest Ifieth imaginable, which were pressed 
hard together. 

Seeing that she was dissatisfied, the Colonel 
took her hand, and conducted her to the end of 
the apartment where the Baroness was sitting. 
Let us talk toother for a few moments alone !'" 
he said. Peraaps we shall understand each> 
other better afterwards." - 

" The importance of the object," she aap^ 
swered coolly, " is not deserving of so much 
concern." 

" The object is not unimportant, of which I 
hope you will be convinced, when I assure you 
that it is of the greatest moment to me, that all 
of us behave with the utmost attention toward 
the General and bis family. I own that lin- 
.tend to gain him for my private purposes, and 
the old man is very fond of flattery." 

"I shall never fail," replied IsahelTa with* 
a smile, "to pay proper attention to your 
guests, father ; I hope, however, that the Gene- 
ral will not extend his claims to civility so far, 
that I must be obliged to lay off my shawl, and 
dress myself in gala attire." 

"Not lay it off, certainly not; but at the 
dinner-table, at least, he may have a claim to 
see the ladies of the house properly dressed ! 
and as for the rest, you will particularly oblige 
me by" .... 

" If you and the General had not for a con- 
siderable time since, left the military service, 
I should feel inclined to think that you courted 
him with a view to an advancement in the 
army. As, however, this is altogether out of 
question now, it is impossible for me to un- 
derstand what influence we women can havev 
and to what purpose you wieli us to eo-ope- 
rate V 

"I will tell yoiTthat child ; I have meditated , 
the matter thoroughly, and a little diplomacy 
only is wanted to carry my plan through. In 
secrecy, and as the best proof of my confidence 
in you, I will commonicata th«l I wish V^ 
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bring about a marriage project between the 
General's daughter and.Claes Malcus." 

« No common diplbmatical ability will be 
sufficient, I believe, to persuade him to that, if 
the plan is supported by your own intuition 
only, father !'* replied Isabella^ 

ft has yet no other ally, though I admit that 
for such I have been lookine upon you, your 
prudence, and your quick, sharp look. The 
General, who is no descendant of any noble 
family, has, however, a rank in every respect 
satisfactory, as also is his fortune. His 
daughter is handsome and captivating. A 
lady with too great pretensions and a larger 
furtune would not look upon Claes Malcua as 
a husband." 

*' Perhaps Lady D. will not do it either ?" 

" She is BO young yet, that she has probably 
had a very limited choice ; and if it actually 
is the case, as it is said, that young girls are 
attracted by everything uncommon and pecu- 
liar, I entertain strong hopes of success, for 
God knows that Claes Malcus is in no want 
of peculiarities; ho is the most wonderful 
figure under the creation ! I must, however, 
have a confidant, for I dare not openly explain 
my intention to Mai." 

" I am afraid," answered Isabella candidly, 
'* that my ability for playing intrigues is only 
but too inferior ; I also fear that you have form- 
ed a wrong opinion of the character of Claes 
Malcus ; he is very sensible, and has a deep 
regard for honor ; thus I dare suppose that you 
cannot dispose of him at your pleasure." 

'^ But I ho^ you will admit Isabella, that 
this pleasure, as you call it, has nothing but 
his own welfare in view ; ^nd you will proba- 
bly also admit. that Claes Malcus, with his sin- 
gular temper, his inclination for solitude, and 
his other whims, will undoubtedly feel himself 
happier were he soon to obtain a wife who 
would have patience with him, and take care 
of him." 

" I believe so too, provided she were of his 
own choice. Meanwhile, I'll endeavor to find 
out what is his opinion of matrimony. Let us 
then see the designated bride! This time 
there will be no question about courtship, I 



" No ! not unless it could be brought about 
by some ' coup de main.^ I am fully persuad- 
ed that he would feel himself quite satisfied 
were he past the preliminaries — he is too pas- 
sive I" 

^ I do not comprehend," replied Isabella, re- 
flecting on the sly expression of her father's 
features, '* what benefit you can derive from 
seeing Claes Malcus so soon married ! What 
is your reason for such hurry ?" 

*' For some days back," uttered the Colonel, 
his features expressing pensiveness and anx- 
iety, " I would have answered you as follows 
There is no hurry at all, and the whole proposal 
is only a natural wish to see the succession to 
the title of the primogenituresbip settled within 
our fiunily, by a new descendant Claes MaU 



cua nilriit not live loBg, aad I ooxiaider it a fa- 
ther's duty to take eveTythine into considera* 
tion whicn can promote the nappinesa of his 
son, which will undoubtedly be founded and se- 
cured by a connection with lady^D . I 

could have answered ydu thus ; to-day, how- 
ever, I am sorry to say that if Claes Mucus is 
not married before he becomes of age, a mis- 
fortune will probably befal us, to describe 
which I have no courage." 

" You rather astonish me father." 

^ Be seated child, and let us talk confident 
tially ! What I have told you, is but little 
in comparison to what I am going now to com- 
municate to you. I need not request you to 
be cautious ; the nature of the matter itself 
commands silence ; nor do I doubt but that yon: 
will appreciate the extraordinary attention I 
show you, when, in this delicate and important 
afi&ir, I appeal to your judgment, and solicit 
your co-operation." 

^ Gracious !" thpught Isabella, **if we were 
only past the introduction !" Her eyes answer- 
ed as plainly as eyes can answer, that she 
would listen with the greatest attention. 

The Colonel took a chair near his daughter's, 
and havine pulled out his pocket handkerchief, 
coughed, &c., he began whispering : ^ You 
know that Claes Malcus has been home about 
six weeks, during which time he has almost 
daily taken a walk, ior a few hours ; vtrithout 
my — for it never comes into my mind to be 
a spy upon my own children — inquiring 
or reflecting on whither he went Yesterday 
he stayed out. longer than usual, and we 
were obliged to sit down to dinner without 
him. I knew not how it came to pass, but 
when Virginia happened to wonder at his ab- 
sence, the Equerry gave some hints which, 
however, at that inoment appeared ridiculous 
to me* He professed to know, with certainty, 
that^Claes had. only one restusg-place during 
his wanderings — ^the sexton's cottage, where 
some attraction — it is easily guessed what — 
detained him. As soon as the Equerry touch- 
ed this chord, I instantly suspected that there 
was some jealousy about him, for that gentle- 
man also takes his morning walks. Mean- 
while, I laughed within myself, and fancied 
that a love afifair would probably stir Claes 
Malcus's dull mind better than anything. 
While talking on the subject he entered. I 
amused myself with teasing him a little ; I 
wish, however, that I had not done so, for he 
flew into a passion, and we must certainly have 
prepared ourselves for a less agreeable scene, 
if your arrival had not fortunately interrupted 
him. The agitated state of Claes Malcus's 
mind could not but arouse my attention, and 
when I saw him this morning fetching his hat 
and cane to take his usual walk, I determined 
— in duty bound as a fatlier. of course — to fol- 
low him at some distance, and, in a few words, 
to inform mvself of the state of the matter. 

I reached the sexton's about half an hour 
after him, having prepared myself, for the pre- 
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text of talking to the music-master aboot vac- 
cinating, in case he was at home. While on 
my way, however, I learnt that he. was gone 
to the parsonage. 'Well, I went further, and 
my object being Cb spy, I put my eye to the 
key-hole by the door-latch, through which I 
could see what took place in the room, as 
well as if I had been within. 

Mary, as red as a rose in the face, was sit- 
ting by the table, and Claes Malcus in the mu- 
sic-master's arm-chair in the most comfortable 
posture possible. I had hoped to find an op- 
-portunity of laughing at some awkward ma- 
noeuvre to steal a kiss from the ffirl, or some- 
thing like that, but a single glance at his 
eyes, instantly informed mepf the real state of 
his heart ; and I can assure you that the holy 
Virgin Mary never was looked at by an enthu- 
siastic painter with a deeper admiration, or a 
more sublime- worshipping than that which 
beamed from the eyes of our sluggish Claes 
Malcus toward this much too earStly Mary; 
You know, Isabella, that I possess, not only a 
considerable experience of the world, but also 
some knowledge of the human heart; and 
therefore foresee, that if Claes Malcus is 
aroused from his dulness — if, but Qod forbid, 
some unfortunate accident should cause the 
mere delight he feels now to be changed into 
passion — ^tbat then the fire will spread to every 
comer, and whoever can may extinguish it, 
and bring such a character to reason ! At the 
very thought of it, I anticipate the disagreea- 
ble incidents the future will bring along ; all 
this evil, however, might be prevented without 
trouble, if we could see him betrothed and mar- 
ried in the shortest time possible. The whole 
afllair would thus be dropped without him ever 
knowing that he had loved the sexton's Mary ; 
for, most certainly, if not aroused by some ac- 
cident, he would year by year, and at certain 
hours every day, sit by the side of the girl 
without even once thinking that it could be 
otherwise." 

What in this description particularly asto- 
nished Isabella, was her father's cunningness. 
She confessed to herself that she had never 
considered him capable of so much acuteness, 
which, however, this time she ascribed to his 
fear. 

'' Dear father !" she said, with a more refined 
flattery in her voice, than the compliment con- 
tained by which she would bring him into good 
humor, *' I must admit that yon possess a keen- 
ness of judgment, a sagacity which is admira- 

^ One does not live in vain, child ! One has 
some experience and some ability of observ- 
ing !" The Colonel looked very well satisfied. 

" And I doubt not, but that you have medi- 
tated upon the subject from a proper point of 
view. If, therefore, we presume that one of 
those feared accidents should awake him from 
his sJ amber, who would have the right to op- 
pose Ciafts M^cus' wish to be happy in his 
own way ?" 



" No one, certainl;^, has the right to do it, 
when Claes Malcus is of age ; and I am pretty 
sure that neither my will nor my wish will be 
taken into consideration then ; but, mind my 
words ! if ever he goes so far as to disgrace 
his family to that degree, I will leave Tyrings- 
holm, as a beggar, with my wife ; for, true as 
I am a nobleman, 1 swear, that I shall never 
accept a crumb of bread from such u mean 
son, and never shall give my consent to such 
a mis-alliance, even if he himself, you and 
your mother, begged me for it on vour knees. 
I know how smcerelv he loves his mother. 
He should never see her again, not even on 
her death-bed ; for, through my door, wherever 
it might be, he liever should be admitted, even 
though he were lying on its threshold, groan- 
ing with repentance. 

Isabella deemed her father capable of keep- 
ing his words ; she knew that he was a great 
lover of splendor and luxury, but that he held 
in still higher estimation wlmt he termed his 
honor; therefore she felt herself somewhat 
anxious about this confidence, which she had 
received for the purpose of promoting his 
plans. Vet, though she felt a deep aversion 
for all kinds of intrigues, she promised how- 
ever to deliberate on the matter only to pre- 
vent her father from taking any rasji steps. 
** But," added she, '< I must observe that uie 
greatest precaution will be necessary." 

" Think vou, child, that you need remind me 
of that ? f am in the greatest excitement lest 
some one should make any farther allusion to 
hisTisit a.t the Sexton's.' Can vou not devise 
some way by which we could cut them off 
without his perceiving our interference ?" 

" Impossible ! Should he suspect any con- 
spiracy, he would soon catch fire, as you ob- 
served a few minutes ago. But, how did yon 
leave the house ?" 

** I stole away as I came . . . hush ! I hear 
steps — ^your mother ?" The Colonel twinkled 
with his eyes and whispered, while withdraw- 
ing through an opposite door, **I trdst to . 
your sagacity, hoping that I have not in vain 
given you such an important confidence." 

<* A fine confidboce," thought Isabella. 
« What will be the result of this ? By no 
means will I lend myself as an accomplice. 
Poor Claes ! If you were aware that your 
secret was already known, turned and delibe- 
rated on, from every point of view, before yon 
are conscious yourself of having any— rthat you 
have a father who is to that degpree circum- 
spect, that he points out the career of your 
whole life beforehand, and decides what you 
must feel or not feel — ^what you must do or not 
do ! I may, perhaps, myself soon be the object 
of similar conspiracies. But, my worthy fa- 
ther, take care of all unexpected accidents." 
At this last thought a sigh escaped Isabella's 
mind, which tamed for a short second upon 
her lips. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Virginia's evening bulletiB to her mother : 

" D£AR Mother ! I really wonder what you 
and father have said about the disappointment ? 
Oh ! the fat turkev and the cream-cake ! I 
am pretty sure that you bad cream-cake, 
mother ! Biit, as the Captain said when he 
saw my sorrows, ' Be comforted, little lady, for 
who dares to struggle against his fate !' 1 had 
nearly forgotten, that aunt and unele, aunt 
Cathrine Sophie, Isabella, and our four loose 
horses, I mean our bachelors, separately and 
collectively, solicit your pardon for their impo- 
liteness. And it is actually reasonable to ask 
the question, whether anything can be more 
uncivil, than to announce a visit, and then to 
let my father and mother, and the turkey and 
the cream-cake, wait in vain. I hope, how- 
ever, that you have conjectured that something 
extraordinary must have taken place, when 
uncle, the sincerest worshipper of all stiff cere- 
monies, has been found guilty of such a viola- 
tion of all good manners. ' Apropos \ I cannot 
forbear laughing when I think of uncle with 
his good manners !' . And no countermand till 
now, so late in the evening that father and 
mother are probably in bed already — ^the more 
siijely as, though I write this to-oight, the 
shepherd has refused to carry the message and 
note to you till tormorrow morning. 

" Hear now the circumstances^ and in case 
father should be a little angry, still, in conse- 
quence of his cold and late dinner, tell him 
that if, like me, he had witnessed uncle's 
anxiety, he would feel himself perfectly recoo^ 
ciled. 

" In my note of yesterday, where I an- 
nounced that the whole company at Tyrings- 
holm would favor Tjallstorp with a visit 
to-day ; I also mentioned, which I hope you 
observed in the comer, that uncle had received 
a letter which informed him of the General's 
arrival after to-morrow. God forgive me, but 
I was actually wearied at hearing so much 
spoken about the General, and I know verv 
well that Isabella was not 'much pleased with 
it either. She knows not how much talking 
we have had to endure before, about herself 
and ' my sister, the widow of the Counsellor at 
the Exchequer ;' that is past now, and thus of 
no consequence, I only wonder whom uncle 
will get to boast of the next time ? Sweetest 
-little nK)tber ! only hear how bad it came to 
nass. The horses were harnessed, aunt gave 
ner last directions to the housekeeper, Isabella 
tied her bonnet before the looking-glass, Mrs. 
Catharine Sophie had carefully wrapped up her 
knit stocking and put it into the reticule, (Jiaes 
Malens walked to and fro with buttoned coat, 
and hands in his pocket, uncle had lit his 
travelling pipe, Richard stood waiting for the 
wagons with his whip in his hand, the Captain 
finished his last anecdote, and the Equerry, 
whose inclination for gallantry had been some- 



what checked by his late tinsaceeBsfnl attempt 
in making any ntvorable impression upon Isa- 
bella, had affain, encouraged by her promise 
that he should drive the wagon in wmch she 
rode — that I was to ride in the same wagon, he 
took no notice of— had again commenced 
to brag and to spcead the peacock-feathers, 
when, good heavens ! I, who had ran down to 
put something in order, got~ sight of a carriage, 
roUinfi throuffh the alley with n<»6e and speed. 
Quick as lightning I reappeared in the saloon. 
^ What is the matter, my darling ?' asked the 
Colonel. I immediately remenabered by that 
question, that it was unbecoming a well-eda- 
cated girl to run in that way, I endeavored, in 
spite of my anxiety for our dinner, as much as 
possible, to appear composed and decent, while 
answering, ' the General is come, unele !' 

^' I wish yon bad seen them all then, and 
above all. Uncle ! His face actually grew 
yellow. I understood very well the cause of 
his torture ;->becau8e, as we were prepared 
for visiting TjiillBtorf, there was no dinner 
ready, and those eatables which we might be 
able to dress in a short time, he supposed couM 
not be made delicate and palatable enough. It 
was exactly the same as on the arrival of Aunt 
Cathrine Sophie, or perhaps still worse. Poor 
uncle !— 'the freatest delicacies must always be 
saved until the arrival of his eminent guests, 
and in gratitude they genenWy play him the 
trick of coming too soon i You will, however, 
understand another, that we did not stand as if 
fastened to the ground. The guests were to 
be received in a proper way." 

"^ Eugenia," whispered ■ uncle in aunt's ear. 
" I beg that yon will exert all your sagacity to 
have a good dinner ready at half past three 
o'clock I Put all our servants in motion ! I 
must go down myself ; it is a matter of civility 
not to neglect tliat duty." 

^' To-day they must be (satisfied with what 
we can arrange in baste," answered aunl 
calmly. 

"With buttered eggs and warmed steak, 
perhaps?" asked uncle reluctantly. "Can 
not you twist the necks of half a dozen 
chickens ? Such an absence of mind ! There, 
the carriage stops I For all the world 
Eugenia ! don't disgrace us !" And the em- 
barrassed uncle hurried off. Richard, how- 
ever, had got ahead of him, and already stood 
bowing b^ the wagon, which I observed as I 
took A quick peep through the curtains. With 
a disappointed countenance Isabella took off 
her bonnet, and Claes Malcus grumbled some- 
thing which sounded like '' it is quite complete 
now ;" then stole away, as did I, which yon 
can easily guess mother, to render some assis- 
tance to the confounded housekeeper. No 
wonder that she was confounded ;-.— at least 
five different dishes to be ready at half past 
three o'clock, instead of which the unfortu* 
nate woman bad prepared herself to celebrate 
one of her rare holidays — I mean, when she 
has not to think of any meal. A housekeeper 
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has neither rest nor quiet, consequently, when 
it unfortanately happens that her superiors 
are going to a party, it is rather hard for her 
to find her abilities claimed in a manifold shape 
when she had anticipated the enjoyment of a 
sweet peace in her room, with the coffee-pot 
and a pack of cards, and later in the evening 
a general review of the contents of her 
drawers — ^to be thus disappointed, and then to 
be obliged to prepare dinner head ovei* heels, 
no matter what difficulties there were to be 
conquered. And dinner she made, and a very 
excellent one too! Nobody, however, could 
be more agreeable than uncle himself. He 
lavished compliments upon the General and 
the ladies. In my opinion he went too far. 

'' I do not feel inclined to sleep, and as you 
can read it whenever you are at leisure, I will 
give you a brief description of our guests. The 
General is an old man, afflicted with gout and 
very unlike the splendid officers of the present 
time whom we saw at the pleasure encamp- 
ment at . A difierent kind of General 

this. Always when uncle spoke of his ex* 
pected guest, I thought of those tall, stately 
and splendid gentlemen — what a great mis- 
take ! General D has a less genteel car- 
riage than our Ensign Bjiirman, and his plain 
blue coat, with the ribbon and the star, ap- 
pears to me rather to belong to an invalid lieu- 
tenant, who in formeir battles had made himself 
deserving of a medal of valor, than to a gene- 
ral. Gracious, that a general can look so thin 
and unimportant! But that is not all. His 
countenance has an expression as i|f he were 
about to swallow some offensive smelling me* 
dicine. I am perhaps too malicious now, for 
though 4he General may look somewhat pee- 
vish and sickly, he may however have been a 
brave and valuable officer, or perhaps he would 
not have been promoted to the rank of general. 
Like many other tedious old men, he takes 
delight in being complimentary to ladies, and 
besides, he makes himself rather free with 
them ; at the gaming-table he is no doubt very 
unpleasant — even intolerable, for I saw uncle 
change color twice, in spite of all his self- 
command. The Captain was pleased, also^ in 
his heedless manner, to utter a great many 
things, which apparently caused uncle great 
uneasiness, and seemed to justify the cunning 
means he had taken to exclude him from the 
game ; but when Aunt Cathrine Sophie, who 
had commenced to play, arose and nodded at 
tlie Captain to take her cards, there was no 
choice ; but instead of what uncle seemed to 
fear, that misunderstandings would arise be- 
tween the General and the Captain, who also 
uses no complfments at the gaming-table, every- 
thing went on smoothly, though I observed 
that uncle had one bath of cold sweat after the 
other. 

"About Jjie ladies there is very much to say, 
which, however, I think I must defer until 
another opportunity. The oldest, Hedwig's 
^tintj^lg a good old lady, of whom there are so 



many copies within families. When the lady 
of a house dies or sets out on a journey, they 
are always sent for to educate the children 
and attend to the housekeeping. They are no"^ 
doubt a blessing, these old ladies, who though 
they wear laces around their caps and some- 
times have very sharp noses, do nevertheless 
^ssess the kindest hearts and an inexhaus- 
tible patience. Nature has probably endowed 
them with more than five senses to enable them 
to comply with the wishes, claims and com- 
missions of all their relatives ; how happy they 
are when they finally get a firm footing in 
some place, in the double capacity of hostesses 
and managers of the house. Lady Gunilia, it 
is said, had visited in many distinguished fa- 
milies before (on the death of her step-sister) 
she obtained her present home in the Gfeneral's 
house. She looks kind and good-natured ; but 
a shudder shakes my whole frame when I 
think thus : Suppose, my dear Virginia, that 
you become such an old lady yourself, wander- 
ing from house to house, with laced cap, snuff- 
box and a constantly humble face. Oh, we 
poor ladies ! I almost grow sad when I think 
of Jthe future, and I feel myself, with a secret 
sympathy, attracted to the friendly Lady Gu- 
nilia, who probacy had also a gay and beauti- 
ful home once. I was glad that I could find 
her spectacles, which she had mislaid, and re- 
turn them to her. 

" The little lady," as Hedwig is called, is the 
youngest of many children, and the only one ' 
living. Sh6 is only sixteen yeans, wild, gay, 
and childish. We are very intimate friends 
already, but I do not think her so handsome as 
uncle had told us. He really spoke about Isa- 
bella with more truth. Isabella ! Yes, she is 
something to talk about! I feel ashamed 
when I remember, that only a few days ago, I 
fancied myself in possession of some loveliness. 
On the contrary, I now find myself actually 
ugly, and so every one looks in the vicinity 
of her. In the first place, her stature ! I have 
always envied tall women — ^their stately figure, 
but I cannot be jealous of anything about Isa^ 
bella, for she must be perfect. The grace 
of her stature does not consist in its tallness ; 
for even if she were not taller than I or Hed- 
wig, she nevertheless, would be as' graceful as 
she is. It is the carriage and agility which so 
highly enrapture me. A little while ago I 
endeavored to imitate one of her graceful mo- 
tions before the mirror, but I could not forl^ar 
laughing at my awkwardness. The loveliest 
of all, however, is the manner in which she 
carries her hands. I cannot understand how 
hands can play such a part as hers do. They 
are actually exquisite — so fine, so white, so 
soft ! — ^yet, no one can deny, that her rings set 
with diamonds of the purest water, do what 
they can to increase their beauty. Isabella 
dresses very plainly, almost with negligence, 
but her hanos she adorns with excusable co- 
quetry. Her hair also is always tastefully ad- 
justed, and her small feet dressed in the neat- 
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^t manner. I think she would be the fairest 
imong the fair, even if she were wrapped in 
a burden bag ! Who can fold a shawl like 
ber? She is very fond of wearing a shawl, 
and therefore, I am looking upon nncle's grand 
ball next week, as a real festival^ because we 
shall then have an opportunity to see ber with- 
out one. About her face, I nave not said one 
word yet. How hwpy must a person be who 
is so handsome ! Yet, her features would not 
suit me ; I am sure that those I have got, cor- 
respond more with myself, my childishness, 
ana my plainness. 

** Isabella's forehead, clear and pure with the 
finest blue veins, is slightly elevated towards 
the crown of the head, and her dark chestnut 
ringlets, soft as silk, flutter around her swan 
white neck. I will say nothing about her 
eyes ; I only wish to know, if ever you have 
seen any to compare with them ; and whether 
they do not, sometimes, wear an expression of 
suffering, which makes one hesitate to look at 
them ? But when she smiles cheerfully — she 
has many ways of smiling — how will you por- 
tray her eyes then ? Even the light shadow 
beneath them becomes her, because her skin 
is so hidescribably white and transparent, that 
a slight touch of blue only heightens their 
beauty. I wish, however — ^for tnere always 
must be something to wish — ^that I could trans- 
fer to her a part of the color I have in such 
abundance. The redness of her cheeks is al- 
most too tender. Her character I should like 
to understand better ; sometimes she displays 
the most amiable simplicity, and occasionally, 
if I am not much mistaken, there is something 
studied in her deportment. It is evident, that 
she loves her mother, but it appears to me, 
as if she felt somewhat wearied at the foibles 
of the Colonel. I am sure that she disapproves 
of them. She shows much regard and tender- 
ness toward aunt Cathrine Sophie, though at 
the same time, entirely governs her. ToClaes 
Malcus she is sincerely attached — ^to the Cap- 
tain always gracious — to the Equerry whimsi- 
cal-r-to Richard amiable, and to me charming- 
ly kind and friendly. Such is Isabella, of 
whom I have given a detailed description now, 
since you reprimanded me in your note of yes- 
terday for having done it too briefly, and be- 
sides, we agreed, of old, that I should commu- 
nicate all my impressions to you* 

" Towards the General, it seems to me, that 
'Her Highness,' as I call her in jest, is a little 
stiff. The old man's worn-out compliments 
are entirely lost upon her, and Hedwig's amia- 
ble pertness she treats with condescending 
goodness. She is most obliging to old lady 
Gunilla, to whom she has spoken more than 
to any one else. 

" Before I conclude this epistle, I must relate 
something about Claes Malcus, which will 
probably keep uncle awake all night. 

" During the general stir for supper, Claes 
Malcus, who had not been visible between the 
two meals, bid himself in some comer, instead 



of remaining with the ladies, like the oth^ 
gentlemen. ' Ah, you rogue !' exclaimed 
uncle, in a voice in which ne endeavored to 
mingle as much jest and cunning as possible, 
* it is very cmivenient to yon, to observe our 
amiable guest, hidden behind my bulky fignre. 
You must, however, not be enraptur^ to 
such a degree, as to forget the idnportant rules 
of etiquette. Order ! Ofl^r your arm to the 
lady, sir!' 

** For my part, I do not understand what maj)e 
uncle proeliUm Claes Malcus to be such a 
great admirer of lady Hedwig — a fact it is, 
however, that uncle's preliminaries met with 
the fate be ought to have expected for them, 
from a son like his. Claes Malcus looked up 
astonished. 'Who — me? I did not look at 
the lady — ^I looked at this pret^ boy,' he said, 
patting the General's dog. 'Did yon ever hear 
anything so funny, mother ?' 

" I really felt compassion now for poor uncle, 
and also for the ^ood little Heclwig, who 
blushed deeply. Tms time Isabella was rather 
sweet ! She put Hedwig's arm in hers, and 
uttered with grace and amiability, ' Our tame- 
bear understands not how to live* with ladies 
yet — we must educate him. Meanwhile, let 
us keep together !' 

"After supper uncle gave me a commission, 
which I have deferred to mention until the 
last ; to say : — it is resolved to give the most 
satisfactory reparation to you and father, and 
the turkey, and the cream-cake, as uncle in- 
tends to favor TjUHstorp with a visit, himself 
and the General's family, to-morrow afternoon. 
When uncle had informed me of the principal 
point, he began in intimate privacy : ' Think 
you, Virginia 7 — ^bnt it cannot be possible !* 

" What is impossible, uncle ?" 

** [ That your parents — I fear it would incom- 
mode them, in case* ... 

"•In case, what?' 

" ' In case the General should wish for a 
game of cards, and there would be question 
about staying to supper.' 

" ' How so, uncle ?' 

" •! was merely in doubt whether you have 
some wine in the house ! Excuse my good 
intention ; the General drinks a glass with 
pleasure, and tlie Captain, upon my soul, emp- 
ties a bottle alone. A regular tippler, that 
Captain — however, we are all witty persons 
generally. Do you suppose you have any wine 
m the house, child ?' 

" I assured him that we had at least two do- 
zen bottles in the cellar. 

" ' I do not doubt that ; but I am afraid it is 
nothing but goosebeny wine or sugar beer.' 

" ' Wine, and no mistake uncle ! Father is 
never without wine.' 

. " * Well ! Then write that we shall all (if we 
do not give any trouble) — and the General 
alBo--do not forget to mention the General se- 
parately—visit TjSillstorp to-morrow afternoon. 
The suppers there are alwavs delicious.' 

" I courtesyed in behalf of mother, and when 
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uncle had kissed my forehead, and said that I 
had been very kind in doing my best to divert 
Hedwi^, he went away, and 1 sat down to write 
this. 

'' And DOW, good night ! dearest mother ! 
Kiss father and my little wagon-horses for me, 
in case you cai^spare so much time, while pre- 
paring for the reception of the General. 
" Your own 

" VmGIHTA. 

" p. S. I was just beginning to undress 
myself, when it came into my mmd to Kturn 
to the writing-table. I remembered that I had 
not mentioned one word about the outward ap* 
pearance of! Hedwig, which is indeed very un- 
just, as I hare spoken so much about Isabella. 
She looks as if she were playing with dolls 
yet, which I believe you will admit when you 
see her. She dances rather than wilks, and 
her pretty little feet hardly touch the carpet. 
Her stattSre is shorter than mine, and more 
easy and slender. The color of her eyes is 
brown, and her sleek plain hair gives her an 
^appearance of childishness, and a good dispo- 
sition. It seems as if she had some preference 
for Richard — she looks pleased when talking 
with him, at leas( ; I presume, however, that 
Richard has ^t little attention left to devote to 
her, for, though he by no means is incessantly 
occupied with Isabella, she might, nevertheless, 
engage his thoughts. It will be best to ar- 
range two gaming-tables, because, though 
neither aunt Cathrine Sophie, nor lady Gunilla 
played to-night, it is, however, said to be both 
their habit and pleasure. Sweet mother ! For 
all the world manage to put some delicacy on 
the table, that uncle may rejoice in hiis heart ! 
I can form no idea of his satisfaction, if you 
had some of y o^r jellies for them ! The houses 
Iseeper here does not understand how to make 
things; I have promised her a complete de* 
scription frona you. Good night now ! 
" Yours, £c., 

" Virginia. 
'^ Please let Greta wash and starch my grey 
calico frock, which I can take with me when 
. we return from Tjallstorp ; for I have nothing 
but my coat and my black de latne dress here, 
which I am afraid will be worn out by being used 
every day. Let her also wash a couple of col- 
lars. About my ball-attire we will talk more 
to-morrow. Wish to God my grey crape frwA 
Will not be too short !" 



CHAPTER Xn. 



" So ! the whole company is at Tj&llstorp 
^°j^y J" said dame Christina when Gustave, 
who was at home "en a visit to her, had ac- 
coonted for the interrupted trip, as well as the 
•J^J^J of thte General, and many other things. 
Y^j yes ! great people amuse themselves, 



and — but it is true ! they have nothing else to 
do ! Have you heard whether lady Isabella 
remembers the Sexton's now ?" 

/* Yes, she does ! I have had no time to tell 
you yet. The day before yesterday, she told me 
that she longed to see the sexton's wife and 
the beautiful Mary, and that she intended soon 
to go and see them." 

<^No ! what do I hear?— did she really say 
that 7 It is said that she is vei^ haugh^, and 
to that degree proud that she placed the Equer- 
ry behind her chair to attend her like a common 
footman. If it is true, she served that cox^- 
comb very right." 

^' It was only in fun at the first dinner," ob- 
served Gustave ;" ^ since then it has never oc- 
cured. Stenson told me that she had asked 
for me to attend her, but the Colonel had an- 
swered that the Baroness would not allow that, 
because I only watered the flowers and hung 
my nose over books, which certainly would be 
of great service to me in the future." 

" What a fool — as if you were not to do any- 
thing but water flowers ! But the Colonel has 
always been against you ; he does not like that 
'her Grace ^ should make a man of you. 
Never mind what he likes or dislikes, for Baron 
Claes will, in spite of him, have a word to say 
on his own estate, as father says ; and when 
you are older and more experienced, you will 
be mad^ his steward — my word for that ! Are 
yon not already occupied with the manage- 
Doent ?" 

" To be sure I am, and almost everywhere I 
Ever since ' her Grace ' told the steward to em- 
ploy me, he has kept me so busy that I have 
scarcely had time to water the flowers, and far 
less to hang my nose over any books." 

" That is good my boy ; I like that ! Only 
behave well, and despair not, even should you 
find the work almost exceed your strength — 
think on the time when you will be the stew- 
ard yourself ! God be praised ! With his aid 
I shall surely have great comfort in you in the 
future. But Gustave ! to talk about some- 
thins else, f must confidently disclose to you 
that 1 am really dissatisfied with the Equerry, 
who runs here early and late, and chatters a 
great deal of nonsense to your sister. One 
cannot very well show him tne door. I am not 
anxious on account of Mary, because she has 
as good sense as anybody, and will certainly 
not suffer herself to he infatuated by such a 
fool ; but I am soriy for the influence he has 
gained over father, and I don't believe there is 
any good intention in all his exhortations to 
send Mary to Stockholm, where she should be- 
come a songstress at the Royal Opera, and 
God knows what. You know that father for 
a long time has j^ayed the same tune, and 
now he cannot cease thinking about it ; he con- 
stantly hints at it, though I appear as if I did 
not understand him." 

" Mary shall not leave us !" answered Gus- 
tave with great firmness considering his age. 

What would be the^use of travelling around 
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the country in thai way, and singing for her 
food that she can have at home without so 
much trouble 7 And the honor of it, let us not 
speak of that. Father has so many ideas in 
his head which I cannot understand ; in this 
case, however, vour decision is as powerful as 
his ; and should there be a question in earnest 
about her leaving us, speak then to Baron 
Claes, mother, — ^he will never allow Mary to 
go away, or I am much mistaken." 

" Do you think that he would interfere ? He 
never takes notice of anything. Here he 
comes eveiT day, and looks exactly as if be were 
asleep ! Having once* comfortably seated him- 
self in father's arm-chair, the whole world 
seems to be dead to him, and when he comes 
and goes he never says as much as good day 
or gcwd bye." 

''Such is hi^ way; he never says many 

words when he is at home either. Yet I have 

. understood from more sagacious people than 

you and I that the Baron takes delight in look* 

ing at Mary." 

" What, in the name of God, do you mean by 
that, Gustave !" Dame Christina's eyes flashed 
with curiosity and astonishment. "Quick, 
tell me, boy ! What have you heard ?" 

" Yes, if you will promise me to mention it to 
no one. I am doing wron^ perhaps in repeating 
what I have heard^ for I know full well that a 
servant should never remember what his su- 
periors talk about together ; as this, however, 
concerns Mary, and I may be sure that it goes 
no further, I will do it" 

'' Speak only — speak I I swear not to open 
my mouth !" 

/* Well, the evening before last, when I was 
occupied in cleaning a number of old gilt chan- 
deliers in the small room^ adjoining the bed- 
room occupied by the Baroness, where, when 
I am at leisure, she generally has some triflhig 
job for me, I heard the voices of the Colonel 
and La(}y Isabella. What they had spoken 
together before I do not know ; the Colonel, 
however, said that he had secretly followed 
Baron Claes to the Sexton's house, and seen 
through .the keyhole how his son had looked 
at Mary as if she had been the holy Virgin of 
the same name. I do not remember exactly 
how his words fell, for I was rather perplexed, 
bpt so much I understood, that the Uolonel 
was in great fear lest Claes Malcus should 
marry our Mary. Th^n he said that he would 
never see him afi^ain if he^ did ; and at last he 
uttered, that the Baron did not himself know 
that he was in love with Mary, and thus it was 
their duty to marry him according to his stand- 
ing before his eyes were opened, as afterwards 
^o one could have any influence upon him." 

'* My Heavenly Father ! Is it possible that 
.the Colonel could think of such nonsense ?" 
exclaimed Dame Christina, being, however, 
too cunning to make Gustave — a mere child she 
thought— her confidant. '' What unnecessary 
trouble the Colonel makes himself. Gracious ! 
the Baron marry our Mary ! — ^nonsense !" 



** I am very glad nothing can come of it, 
mother: only think how many stories, how 
much hatred and indignation it would create. 
Were I not fully persuaded of your silence, 
mother, I should repent my confidence. If it 
had any bad consequences! My good Baroness 
has so many times warned me not to repeat 
what I might hear in the house. I feel as if 
I had committed a great sih. Promise me 
once more to be silent." 

" What a silly boy you are ! Should what 
you say to your mother be a sin ? Do you not 
thmk'that I know better than to chatter like 
other women? Besides, child, there is not 
one word of truth in what the Colonel has 
said: Baron Claes is no more in love with 
Maiy than he is with me." 

"Think you so, mother? Wish to God it 
were sp ! stiU I actually feel ashamed at meet- 
ing her Grace the Baroness to-morrow." 

"Nonsense! you have never tattled about 
your master and mistress before, and you had 
certainly not mentioned this had we not com- 
menced talking of Mary. Do you know to 
whom they are going to marry the Baron ?" 

" No, I did not hear that," answered Gustave, 
who already felt too deep repentance at his 
first disclosure, to be inclined to make any 
more. 

" Ah, you little rogue, you heard it, hot you 
will not tell met Can yon look at me sin- 
cerely and maintain that you don't know ?" 

"No, mother, I cannot do that; for it has 
always been difficult for me to look any one 
in the face when I did not speak the truth. I 
may as well say that I heard that also, but 
you cannot make me mention it, either with 
good words or with threatenings ! The wrong 
I have done is great enough without." 

" Keep it to yourself then, my boy ! God be 
thanked, I am too prudent a mother to en- 
tice the secrets of other people from my own 
child. You ought to think better of me, Gus- 
tave. Let us never speak one word more 
about it. Now, tell me something abont their 
trip to Tjallstorp." 

"In the General's carriage, which drove 
first, there sat the General and the Colonel on 
one side, and the Captain and Lieutenant 
Richard opposite to them. Then came the 
Colonel's coach of state, in which rode our 
* Grace,' and * her Grace ** from Stockholm, 
with the General's little lady, and the young 
lady from Tjallstorp. After that followed the 
sporting wagon, in which were only Lady 
Isabella and the General's old lady, with the 
Equerry for driver. At last came Baron Claes 
in the sulky." 

" Gracious ! did he ride alone ? He seems 
always as if he were shy of other people. 
Curious that the Lieutenant should be in the 
first wagon with the old men. Wonder that 
he did not drive Lady Isabella's carriage." 

" He would have done so with the greatest 
pleasure but for the £querry, who had solicit- 
ed that favor long before : I heard Lady Isa- 
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bella say so to Lieutenant Richard, when they 
took a^ airing in the garden yesterday morn- 
ing.*' - 
" Bid he ask permission to do it then ?" 
" He had probably done so before, for at the 
moment, when^ coming from the distillery, I 
passed by them, she said to him, 'No, my. 

food Richard, I have long ago promised the 
Iquerry to be our driver tMay ; but the next 

time, if you will then be so kind ' 

" * Oh, yes !' replied the Lieutenant, laugh- 
ing. ' A cousin must always be satisfied 
with the next time. He is a very amiable 
person.' " 

While this conversation took place between 
mother and son, father and daughter had a 
familiar discourse in the church, where the 
music-master practiced the organ for the com- 
ing Sunday. 

" Try now, child," said Alsing ; " it sounds 
well enough, I think. Please to sing ' Hosan- 
na ' for me." 

This song of praise to God was always Ma- 
ry's greatest delight, and she sanjg it now with 
deep and pure feelings of devotion, while her 
father nodded the time. 

"I tell you, Mary," exclaimed the music 
master, enraptured both as father and connois- 
seur, " that your voice is too beautiful to be 
heard by me only, here in tlie country. You 
mnst^o longer obstinately resist. my plan for 
your welfare ! You can be ^igaged as disci- 
ple of sinsinff at the Roya)" Theatre, at Stock- 
holm — and why wil you not believe the asser- 
tions of both your father and the Equerry, that 
you will meet with success — ^wtth great suc- 
cess indeed ?" - 

" What business has the Equerry to whisper 
such ^onsen6e into your ears ?" asked Mary, 
her cheeks 'glowing with just indignation. 

** To whisper in my ears ?" repeated Alsing, 
with a somewhat pitiful smile at Mary's great 
ignorance. " I allow no one to deceive me I 
Do you not remember that I was familiar with 
that plan long before we saw the Equerry? 
Really, I cannot understand from whence has 
arisen such a hatred and want of confidence in 
him. In case, as you suppose, he has any bad 
intentions, he certainly would prefer to see you 
remaining here. He will, on the contrary, 
oblige us by writing a letter of introduction to 
one of his friends in the capital, which may 
be of great service to us on our arrival. We 
must go there, child. You must consent to 
it?" 

^ I will never eo unless I am compelled 
to do 80," answered Mary, firmly ; " and if that 
be the case, my singing cannot hi worth much ! 
Remember, besides," she added in a low and 
melancholy voice, " how lonely you will find 
y<)ur8elf on your return home without me ! 
You will then reflect thus : * What enjoyment 
have I now, at having compelled my poor, good 
^ary to leave my home and seek a new one 
among strangers, where she will perhaps hard- 



ly find one?' Father! when you miss me 
under such eircumstances, I shall probably sit 
crying, and wishing from my very heart that I 
were confined in such a . . ." Mary pointed 
to a new dug grave in the church-yard. 

" There we have it, exactly. The old fash- 
ion of women to make everything go to de- 
struction, which they do not un&rstand," 
uttered itSe music master, without, however, 
being able to subdue the emotion which Mary's 
remark had- called forth. "You understand 
pretty well, child, that I should be the greatest 
su^rer ; still, I can endure that, in the hope 
of seeing you praised in the newspapers. At 
this time the music-masler's Mary is an artist 
of standing ! Will you deprive your father of 
that gratification, only because you are too 
childish ?" 

"Your l^aiminess I never shall destroy, 
fether," said Mary, sadly ; " this time, however, 
it is only vanity that governs you ; and true as 
I live, I dare say that die Equerry has some bad 
intention^ Think you not that he will find the 
way to Stockholm himself, father ? And if he 
does not feel shame at behaving in the impu- 
dent way he does while I am at home with my 
parents, how much worse will he conduct him- 
self afterwards, when I am without protec- 
tion ?" 

, The music-master became pensive. Even 
his own good sense made some objections in 
close correspondence with what Mary feared ; 
yet the temptation was too strong, and besides, 
he had so much confidence in Mary's virtue 
aj^ p^ty, that he thought he could leave her 
iiHtli6ut a guide. He also had too much expe- 
rience of the world not to know that unex- 
pected cases might occur. "If, for instance," 
he said to himself, "her heart should at last be 
moved? T^hen .... indeed . . . ." The 
old man could not shut his eyes to this circum- 
stance. Still he took refuge in the comfort 
that, at home or abroad, misfortune could befal 
any one, according to the will of God. In 
fine, Alsing felt rather dejected at seeing those 
brilliant hopes frustrated, with which he had 
made himself familiar; yet he understood that' 
it was of no use to talk more on the subject 
this time. 

.'It grew twilight within the church ; and the 
music-master, having persuaded himself by 
touching the keys a few times more, tliat the 
organ was in such condition that he need not 
feel ashamed of it on Sunday, even if a great 
man like the General should condescend to at- 
tend divine service, he nodded to his daughter, 
who left the temple in company with him. 

Mary stopped a few yaids from the vesfry 
door, to look at the wild doves which had flown 
down from iheir nests in the steeple of the 
church to receive the food Mary always 
brought them. It was one of her favorite plea- 
sures 1o treat them thus, and she had long 
wished to have a pair of them at home ; as 
soon, however; as that temptation arose within 
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her, it was always subdued by her better feel- 
ings, which considered it a sin thus to separate 
them. 

'* And I should leave you also !" she thought, 
while spreading before them the grain she had 
kept in her apron pocket. In the church Mary 
had not cried, but now, alone with her old con- 
fidants, her dear doves, her tears flowed in 
abundance, and it was a great relief to her 
thus to breathe away the burden of her heart. 
" For my part," she sajd within herself, " I 
should very much regret the loss of a single 
dove — and my father, who has only me, will 
allow me to go, only to hear me praised by 
others ! The white doves are the handsomest 
—I love them most! but in case such a person 
come here who tames birds, and instructs them 
in various ways for the purpose of making them 
perform for money afterwards, I would not, if 
he took some of my doves, console myself over 
the loss of them, even were I informed that 
that they did wonders, and were praised and 
admired. To me thev were lost — that would 
be sufficient. My fatner does not think so !^- 
alas I alas !" Mary's tears flowed faster ; 
she wished herself one of her white doves ; 
they loved each other so much that they al- 
ways remained together ; either they were about 
their nest on the church-steeple, or they were 
flying abroad. She had so many times seen 
them keep close together during their excur- 
sions. 

" But I have no friend who means me good !" 
siffhed Mary. " Mother has too little power 
when father is determined to carry a point^-if 
not ..." Mary perceived that a warm hbtefa 
must needs have glowed upon her cheeks, and 
in this res|)ect she did not mistake, for her face 
actually purpled during her lonely meditation. 
Where were her thoughts strolling then ? Di* 
she perhaps fancy that she had, nevertheless, a 
friend who felt true sympathy with her ? She 
might probably have been unconscious ^of her 
own thoughts, or they were very deep, as she 
did not observe that one dove after another flew 
towards its home, leaving her at last quite 
alone. 

Still, even if Mary had a friend, she would 
never have courage enough to apply to him in 
her distress. That was impossible unless he 
accidentally became informed of it. Acci- 
dents, however, are scarce sometimes, espe- 
cially when we are waiting for them — await 
them not, and they will come as numerous as 
flakes of snow. 

Sorrowfully, Mary wandered across the 
churchyard' to her home, when dame Christina, 
as soon as she got sight of her, received her 
with looks, the expression of which would have 
been difficult to her handsome daughter to un- 
ravel, had she observed them. Confused 
thoughts had entered tiie head of the sexton's 
wife — thoughts which she dared not confide to 
anyone. She relied, however, upon herself, 
and considered it very justifiable, if, through 
her care, the eyes of the Baron were open^. 



Yet, this was an important matter, which 
ought to be thoroughly meditated first. Thus 
she would take her steps secretly aud cau- 
tiously, and mingle in nothing, because '* man 
lells fortunes and God governs." To keep 
herself a little vigilant she considered very 
harmless-^^ind the good God would forgiire her 
that for the sake of a good purpose. 



CHAPTER XHI. 

The splendid party from Tyringsholm were 
received at Tjallstorp, not by footmen in livery 
— such luxury was not practised there — but 
the Major himself in his uniform coat, and the 
Majoress, in a very tasty and plain dress, 
bade their guests welcome on the steps. 

Having uncloaked themselves, they were in- 
troduced into the hall, where, in a country -like 
manner, a lively fire greeted them with its 
merry flames. The door of the drawinff-room, 
the only, state-room at Tj&llstorp, stood open, 
thus rendering a full view of an enticing and 
well arranged cofl^-table. 

The General dei^ed to find eveiythin^ very 
comfortable, and Mrs. Cathrine Sophie ex- 
pressed her gratification at finding Tjallstorp so 
much improved since she last haa the pleasure 
of being there. "Of the compliments the Ma- 
joress heard but little, because, though as a po- 
lite and active hostess, she was alike attentive 
to all her guests, her eyes and her mind were 
so much captivated by Isabella's charms, that 
she could hardly withdraw her gaze from her. 

And Isabella, how charming, how friendly, 
how sweet, how lovely, and how ^y she was 
to-day ! Her eyes beamed with joy. It was 
as if she felt herself at home for the first time. 
She vied with Virginia in aiding her aunt to 
serve the coflfee, and in attending to all the 
ffuests. Lively and jesting, she assured the 
Sfajoress, as soon as she could spare a few 
minutes to talk with her, that Richard was 
perfectly right when he maintained that in the 
very air at Tjallstorp, there was something 
comfortable and peace^l, which could hardly 
be found in any other place. " For my part," 
she added candidly, " I am of his opinion ; I 
hardly feel myself the same." 

** Sweet, lovely girl," whispered, aunt Ebba, 
"I thought Virgmia had overrated thy merits; 
she draws pretty true skelches. I understand, 
now." 

Richard approached them; the Majoress, 
however, was obliged to take her place ob the 
sofii at the side of Mrs. Cathrine Sophie, and 
Lady Gunilla, to the latter of whom especially, 
she would address a few friendly words. Vir- 
ginia and Lady Hedwi^ were sitting on tabou- 
rets by one of tfie wintWs, entertamed by the 
Equerry, and the other gentlemen were con- 
versing together in the hall; thus every one 
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was so agreeably engaged in his way, that 

none but Claes Malcus had observed the ab- 
sence of the Baroness. Her pale and dejected 
countenance had prompted him to follow her. 

" What a healthy color the journey has given 
you, Isabella," said Richard. "Exercise is 
beneficial to you, it seems !" ' 

" The journey, perhaps less, than the com- 
fortable homeliness I enjoy here, in your place, 
Richard" — they seated themselves upon a 
small corner sofa, from which Richard had 
quickly removed several shawls and reticules 
" In your place, I would hardly have taken up 
quarters at the unhoraely, vthough pompous 
Tyringsholm." 

Richard blushed slightly. "Think you, 
Isabella," said he, in a Tow, confidential voice, 
" that I do not miss my dear, beloved home ? I 
do, dear Isabella, certainly I do ! But," he 
lowered his voice to a whisper — " when a per- 
son is poor, he must follow the laws of neces- 
sity ; and when uncle offered me a situation at 
Tyringsholm, it was a delight to me to antici- 
pate, that by accepting it, I fulfilled the double 
daty of being useful to him, and avoid being a 
buiden to my parents." 
" And your pride, Richard ?" 
" About my feelings of pride, I hope they will 
never sleep as long as it is necessary for me to 
keep them awake ; in this case, however, they 
are not in question. A yt^ng man, in want of 
activity, and to whom an honest employment is 
ofifered, would in my opinion make himself con- 
temptible in the eyes of every one, did he per- 
mit a feeling which I will not call pride, but 
£iLlse shame to compel him to reflise it." 

" You have perfectly satisfied me, my. good 
Richard," said Jsabella, in a voice which ex? 
pressed kindness and regard, " and we will to- 
gether endeavor to make Tyringsholm more 
comrortable ihan.it has appeared to me before. 
" You are not rooted there yet," replied Rich- 
ard; " when you are familiar with the place, 
you will no doubt find Tyringsholm a very 
comforlable home." 

" A pity that the winter is no season for the 
plants to show themselves !" 

" I beg your pardon ! it is autumn now, and 
before the winter sets in, I hope that even you 
will consent to that law of nature, which tells 
08 that autumn is the season for transplant- 
ing." 

" And winter, the long rest which follows." 

'^ Yes, and during that rest a fresh life is 
created, which, by degrees, developes itself. 
Let us hope at least, Isabella, that tnis winter 
J^ill not be so severe as to quench the tender 
buds of homeliness at Tyringsholm I I already 
rejoice at the thought of aiding to promote 
their growth around you." 

Isabella smiled at the hopeful anticipations 
of her cousin, and this smile was beneficent 
to him, as it appeared to be without any pre- 
tensions. 

Let us now cast a glance in the direction of 
we window. 



Upon a signal from her mother, Virginia had 
left me room, but the young Hedwig D re- 
mained. Her small feet played a^inst the 
stool, as if she would have exercised them for 
the approaching ball, and her pretty little 
figure, especially her head, leant gently aside, 
thus to enable her to listen with more atten* 
tion to the Equerry's witticisms. The conver- 
sation in the room was lively. 

" Charming, I declare, for, of course,! would 
not contradict a lady on whose' judgment I 
should always be proud to base my own, but" 
— He glanced at Isabella, who was still sitting 
by Richard. on the corner sofa — "but rather 
too raoch flattered by the sun that throws her 
rays over our pale star," 

" Shame ! you are a flatterer yourself, and 
that is something I hate," reproved the little 
grace, with the most lovely contraction of her 
eyebrowsj her countenance, however, indi- 
cated too much the delight of a child to express 
any displeasure at his words. 

" Flattery, my lady !— I do not think it fash- 
ionable to flatter now-a-days." 

" Worse then for the person who violates the 
rules of fashion ! You can find no excuse for it." 

" Yes, I can, for in speaking the plain truth 
one violates nothing." 

" And you really are such a great friend of 
truth, Mr. Equerry ! It is always to be. relied 
upon as much as to*day, I expect ?" 

" No, I will not maintain that ; still, how 
would it -be possible at this very moment to 
spe^k in any other way ? A few hours can 
convert the most hardened renegade; hc^ 
much easier then a whole day !" The Equerry 
recited sighing, some fragments of. poetry, 
which breathed pretended love and adoration. 

Hedwig, who had not long since left the 
nursery, did not quite understand the Equerry's 
at once bold and silly homage ; yet, it appeared 
to her that he went too far in his attachment 
to the truth ; and somethmg, which spoke very 
much to the advantage of the girl, and made 
her esteemed by the attentive Majoress, who, 
without showing any curiosity, had overheard 
every word, was the expression of indignation, 
with which she silently r<^ired from the win- 
dow, and seated herself near her aunt. 

Virginia returned soon, apparently some- 
what uneasy. " Richard," she said, " I wish 
to have your seat for a moment. Change willi 
me if you please." 

" I nave always disliked changes,'^ he an- 
swered, laughing ; he arose, however, and suf- 
fered her to take the vacated seat at Isabella's 
side. A confidential whisper then began be- 
tween the young girls, and a little while after- 
wards Isabella withdrew. 

"What is it?" inquired the Majoress,. beck- 
oning Virginia to approach. "Aunt is not 
indisposed, I hope ?" 

" Yes, mother ! she is very ill ; she desires 
us, ho^^ever, not to mention it, lest uncle 
should be disturbed, as she thinks she shall 
soon feel better." 
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In one of tBe neady-fnrnished gnest-rooms 
of Tj&tlstorp sat Baroness Eugenia, leaning 
against the bosom of her son. Before her 
stood Isabella, wiping the cold sweat from her 
mother's moist forehead. " Perhaps, you wish, 
mother, that we should return to Tyrings- 
holm ?" asked Isabella, anxiously. 

" No, no !" exclaimed the Baroness with un- 
consciouts fervor. "Would to God that I 
might never go there more!" These words, 
expressing her most secret thoughts, were 
spoken quite unconsciously ; and on reading 
the greatest astonishment in Isabella's features, 
her feelings were to that degree overpowered, 
that she lost all her self-command. Herwhola 
frame was dissolved, as it were, into a wild 
outbreak of hysterical sobbings, which, how- 
ever, were not accompanied by any relievinff 
tears. Brother and sister exclianged a quick 
glance. " What could have thus agitated mo- 
ther ?" whispered Isabella, whilst rubbing her 
suffering mother's temples with odor. 

" Yes, what ?" answered Claes Malcus, with 
a gloomy look. " That is more than I can 
say, and more than we shall ever learn. Till 
now mother has cautiously guarded her secret, 
and we are permitted to see the consequences 
only." 

"Secret?" resumed Isabella. "You tor- 
ment mother with your suspicions ! Go down 
stairs, dear brother— your words have no calm- 
ing efiect upon her." With apparent dissatis- 
faction she removed the head of the Baroness 
from his shoulder, and placed it against her 
own. * 

" Even you will become snspicious and suf- 
fer by it, when you have seen what I have !'* 
said Claes Malcus, in a sad voice. " Darkness 
in broad day-light ! No peace of mind. Breathe 
you not an infected air at Tyringsholm ? So 
it is everywhere, when^no mature confidence 
exists between mother and children." He rose 
angrily. " Do you not see what has become 
of me. I will not contradict that nature has 
given me a dull mind ; but, at the age of 
twenty to see anything from the dark side — to 
be a solitary being wm) shuns mankind — ^to be 
unqualified for any public employment, what' 
ever — such is my fate, since I was not allowed 
to be brought up at home. I ardently long- 
ed for warm sun-beams ; by them a difler- 
ent man might have been made of me. At 
the motherly breast I was fostered with pale 
jnoon-light instead of sun, and at the father's 
hand I froze to ice. Thus it has been, thus it 
must be, for upon our house a clear day will 
never shine !" 

In the greatest agitation Claes Malcus left 
the room, without paying any regard to the 
heart-rending sighs of bis mother. 

Isabella was silent, because she was con- 
vmced that her brother was in the right. Many 
a dark remembrance of her childhocS, on which 
now was thrown a light, confirmed her suppo- 
sition, that the nervous fits of her mother had 
thehr origin more in her soul than in her body 



In this respect she felt compassion for. her; 
being however, herself, of a nrm and resolute 
disposition, she disliked such outbreaks of 
weakness, which she was satisfied could be 
conquered bv a strong will, as well as those 
which had lhe\f source in ph^ical cansee. 

The Baroness might perhaps have observed 
in the looks of her daughter, some inpressup 
unfavorable to her. In deep emotion she 
seized Isabella's hand pressing it against her 
heart, she said, " do you also distrust me like 
Claes Malcus ?" 

" I cannot deny that ; and surely mother— 
you love both us and the truth 'too mnch, not 
to admit that you are afflicted by a secret 
anxiety which must be rather bitter, if it can 
create'such painful moments." ' 

When utterine these wotds, Isabella's voice 
was far from oTOudin^, yet there was nothing 
in it of. the deep and sympathizing emotion 
which Claes Malcus had maintained. 

" You speak in a decisive tone," answered 
the Baroness with some indignation, having 
recovered her composure, " I nave not seen 
Tj&llstrop since I and Ebba lost our father. 
Through ns, both the destinies of our families 
have taken difierent courses, and my heart 
bleeds when I compare them. Will not this 
feeling be a sufficient explanation of my emo- 
tion ?'^ 

" Yes, if you wish it, mother." 

" You believe me not ?" 

" I am sure that something has agitated you, 
mother ; still, I am not sensible enough to un- 
derstand how an event which one is unable to 
alter, a direction of Providence, can cause 
such a great excitement; besides, the cirGum- 
stances of uncle and aunt are* very good at 
present, and I consider them with their limited 
means much happier than you and father ; and 
is not Richard with his good humor and his 
suund mind, merrier than the Wealthy Claes 
Malcus ? why then pity them ?" 

The Baroness gave n^ answer to this ques- 
tion, but her eyes rested with a sad expression 
on Isabella. "Oh how different you are to 
Claes ;" she said in a low voice. 

Isabella kissed her mother's hand; "Our 
different edueatkm, perhaps nature also," she 
answered mildly, " have made the disposition 
of our minds unlike ; in one feeling, however, 
we agree perfectly, both of us love our mother 
with equal affection ; both of us wish that she 
may enjoy peace of mind. For my part I de- 
sire not to share a grief which feels the neces- 
sity of being confined within itself; I appre- 
ciate this secrdcy, and I believe not that 
children have any right to complain of the 
refusal of their parents to enlighten them upon 
subjects which they might be more satisfied to 
be kept in ignoranct of; but without knowing 
or even endeavoring to guess what has now, 
and so many times before, shaken you, I would 
only wish .... still it is not proper for 
me to say what I mean." 
, "Pray, tell me what you wish ?'* 
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" That my good dear mother were able to 
suppress her feelings both for the sake of her- 
self and those who surround her, especially 
Claes Malcus. It torments me to see nis suf- 
ferings; they obscure his life; to him your 
external calmness would be a blessing which 
could never be rewarded, while on the contrary 
5»ur constant dejectedness, and outbreaks like 
this last might create with him a sickness of 
mind more painful thsud^ your own." 

" And do you believe that I am in possession 
of no self-command ? Isabella, you know not 
what it is to suflfer; one should never be a 
judge of what one is unable to comprehend ; 
when once ypu feel the misery of a deep-root- 
ed grief, yon will be more indalgent in your 
judgments, I hope." 

" I shall, no doubt, always judge as I do now, 
for I know what one can bear with a firm will, 
and whatever I might feel within myself, I 
should never disturb the peace of others by it. 
Is it not sufficient that I suffer myself— will my 
pains be relieved by arousing the anxiety, 
sympathy or compassion of my friends ?" 

" Certainly not, and I should feel sorry did 
you suspect that it were my intention to rouse 
such feelings." 

" Never can I think that it is my mother's 
intention, but that it will happen is a natural 
consequence." 
"Of what?" 

" Excuse me that I am obliged to say of 
want of attention to yourself in those moments 
when your feelings will overpower you." 

" Oh, you forget Isabella, that your mother 
is a weak human being ! you judge blindly in 
your happy ignorance ; you have no idea of a 
deep grief." 

" Perhaps I do, my dear, beloved mother," 
said Isabella in a faint voice, while her large, 
beautiful eyes, in which a lonely tear trembled, 
almost sunk into those of her mother. " With- 
out some support of my own experience, I 
might probably, not have ventured to go so far." 
Isabella's features, generally remarkable for 
their noble and charming grace, developed at 
this moment, as it were something quite 
strange. Pale as a lily she appeared to be 
seized by a tormenting pain, and a shudder 
shook her slender limbs and bent her beauti- 
ful form. But even these features pale as they 
were, displayed a submission which indicated 
that passed trials had found what those to 
come would certainly also meet — ^a powerful 
resistance on the part of the weak woman. 
" Isabella," exclaimed her mother in a voice 
which expressed new pangs, " is it you, your^ 
self, or are vou only the apparition, of my 
splendid Isabella?" 

"Yes, my mother," said she dowly, " such 
as I now appear before you without mask, I 
should be almost constantly, had I not already 
accustomed myself to govern both my minlj 
and my countenance. I am not — let it rest 



,en us — ^unfamiliar with pain. A heavy 
Dlow befel my youth while in careless insolence 



I considered myself bom only to be adorned 
with the flowers of life. Since that time, how- 
ever, I have reflected on many subjects which 
were strange and indifferent to me before. 
My heart has grown strong, and my courage 
is kept up by my excusable (so I think), pride 
of being enough for myself." 

Silently the Baroness pressed her dliughter 
to her breast. "If you can speak so at the 
age of nineteen, you must be very unhappy. 
Oh, (iod J i^s this thy punishment ?" 

" My dear, good mother, if what has befallen 
me be a punishment, it is surely for my own 
errors. I cannot, however, imagine the Su- 
preme Being punishing us for our weaknesses ; 
whatever nyisery He may please to send us, 
must be for our own welfare, for pains are be- ' 
nefictal. Now, my beloved mother, let us drop 
this subject, and pray never remind me of it ; 
for to tear partly healed wounds causes pain 
without bemg of any avail. I do not permit 
my sufferings to get the better of my spirits, 
and I shoula repent this moment of intimate 
confidence, if io the future, I should read in 
your eyes an inquiring anxiety. Let us rath- 
er encourage each other by mutual examples 
of mutual strength. For iJie sake of our dear 
Claes, you will henceforth be more quiet, 
courageous and active ; I mean, however, a 
quietness without melancholy, a courage that 
will not tremble at what every moment can 
bring about, and an activity which wili not suf- 
fer uie body to be considered sick so long as 
the evil can be subdued by the power of the 
will." With sweet affection Isabella wound 
her arm around the neck of her mother, and 
her. eyes entreated more tenderly than her lips. 

" My good, my courageous Isabella, answer- 
ed the Baroness, deepTy agitated, " I should 
badly remunerate your confidence if I did not 
endeavor to follow your example. Can, hew- 
ever, the first pain of a young, innocent heart 
be of a nature necessary to be concealed from 
the looki of a mother ? You speak not ! — O, 
my beloved daughter, I perceive those feelings 
which have enriched your experience with 
such bitter fruits !" 

Isabella blui^ed. Her whole being had re- 
sumed its usual bearing ; but a keener-looking 
person than the Baroness Eugenia would have 
probably observed a slight expression of dis- 
pleasure upon her beautiful lips. She did not 
contradict her mother, only said : " Let us 
mutually regard our secrets ! Once they will 
be revealed, at all events." 

" I shall not insist upon it, then, my good 
Isabella: still, you allow me to hope that 
* time ' will ease your illness ?" 

"If it afiferd you any comfort, we will not 
cease to hope 1" smiled Isabelk, lowering her 
looks towards the floor. Silent — since they- 
had said all — mother and daughter leaned their 
pale foreheads together; and nothing. but light 
sighs, heard only by Him who knew and 
weighed their burdens, were exchanged be- 
tween them. 
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" No !" finally exclaimed Isabella, rising from 
the Bofa, " this* will not do ! Now that you 
have recovered, mother, we oiuat go down 
stairs, before aunt Cathrinc Sophie has exhaust- 
ed all her conjectures about our absence. Was 
it only possible for you to be more friendly to- 
wards the old good aunt! She is the best 
person in the world, if one could only know 
her right : but father, with his politeness, is 
too solemn, and you are a little too stiff your- 
self. Remember what she tias been to me !'* 

" It is true that she has been to you a ten- 
der, a kind mother — but is she not somewhat 
arrogant, is there not a certain pretension to 
shine in everything that she does ? Both 
when she sits down and rises up there is a 
great stir about her.'* 

V " Her bulky figare, and the number of 
starched petticoats which she wears are the 
cause ! Aunt Catbrine Sophie is a very good 
old woman, without any pretensions whatever : 
she has, however, no objection to receive a 
little attention on the part of others, and is 
very particular iest people should see too many 
faults about her spoileo favorite. If she wins 
at the card-table in the evening, she is then 
in a humor resembling the mildest spring-day. 
Her heart is benevolent, I know, for she has 
treated me with the greatest forbearance. . . . 
Hush ! I hear father's steps on the stair-case ! 
Yes, it is him : but he shall not penetrate our 
mysteries^ — must it not be so, motlier ?" 

" Eugenia, my dear !" said the Colonel, in 
his sweet voice, " I am very sorry to hear that 
you do not feel well. Very soon you will not 
be able to endure even the air f Your nerves 
are becoming more sensible every day !" 

*' I am quite well now," answered the Ba- 
roness in a firm voice. ** We were abott to 
return to you." 

-*' And do voa know what I say, father ? I 
say that mother's nerves are not so weak, if 
the use of them were a little more claimed. 
Mother is too much confined within the house, 
which makes the air have an unfavorable ef- 
feet upon her. An airing in a carriage or on 
foot every day would be very beneficial." 

The Colonel seemed gratified at the point 
from which Isabella looked upon the state of 
her mother's health. " You are quite in the 
right, child I Upon my word quite right ! I 
have said the same many times; but your 
power of persuasion might be more eloquent 
than mine. Take my arm, dear Eugenia." 

Isabella, who perceived that some matri- 
monial confidence was to be communicated, 
ran down stairs, thus giving the Colonel a 
chance to whisper to bis wife: "Never any 
restraint! I wonder what the Major will 
think ? To be taken ill as soon as one comes ! 
Such whimpering! Meanwhile I am glad 
that I have spoKen to Isabella about your 
nervous fits. 1 must always be foreseeing ! 
When are you going to be more cautious, my 
dear?" 

'' Ah, there is our gracious Baroness !" said 



Lady Gunilla, making room on the sofa. " I 
just now said to Mrs. Cathrine Sophie that we 
ought to despatch a deputation to inquire 
whether the evil bad increased: praised be 
God ! that trouble is now unnecessary. To 
suffer so much with those painful nervous at- 
tacks, your grace, looks rather charming." 

The Majoress, — who enjoyed the pleasni^ 
of conversing with old General D — , who 
seemed pleased with the agreeable manners of 
the lovely lady,*— had but just finished a brief 
review of those notables to be invited to the 
Colonel's grand ball, as the Colonel, who, in 
the meantime had arranged the card-tables, 
announced that they were in readiness. 

The General rose: *' My dear Major," be 
said, smiling and turning to the Majoress^ 
with the most polite bow of ancient civility,* 
''you put me into a rather painful position. 
I should, however, not be able to renounce, for 
the play at cards, the conversation with your 
lovely lady, were I not aware that, in her ca- 
pacity of hostess, she must distribute her 
f races among all." After this compliment, he 
issed obligingly the hand of the amiable lady, 
and retired with the Major and the Captain, 
who were to be his partners. The Colonel 
seated himself with the old ladies at the other 
table, and the Majoress, who occasionally 
took her husband's cards, passed alternately 
from one table to the other. 

The younger members of the company had 
assembled in the saloon, where Claes Malcus, 
with a book in his hand, had taken possession 
of the darkest corner. Isabella seated herself 
at the piano, and played a dance. Her sig- 
nal was not in vain, and soon Richard with 
Hedwig,and the Equerry with Virginia whirled 
arouiid in a lively waltz. 

Apparently the evening was spent satisfac- 
torily to all, except Baron Claes, who yawned 
incessantly, and whose book and comer even 
were not left at peace. The good Miss Hed- 
wig, who felt pity for the singular, melan- 
choly young man, fancied that she committed 
an act of sympathy by now and then asking 
him a question. 

"Do you take delight in reading. Baron ?" 

« Yes !" 

'* But do we not disturb you by making so 
much noise 7" 

"Yes, a little!" 

" Do you never dance. Baron ?" 

"I have not danced since I was a child." 

" Her lively tongue will meet with no suc- 
cess in that direction !" whispered the Equerry 
to Virginia. '* She is an innocent little coquette, 
who will make her debut in society at the ball 
at Tyringsholm. In behalf of her I am sorry, 
however, thai her aspects are not very favora- 
ble, for who will look at her in presence of her 
two angelic rivals ?" 

" Those at least," answered Virginia kindly, 
''who possess such a well assorted stock of 
fine phrases that they certainly aro sufficient 
for alL" 
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" Miss Virginia ! how unkind vou are ! what 
a mistake ! ihave thought that*^ .... 

Richard stood behind Isabella's chair;. his 
eyes followed the swift turns of her white 
fingers — those sdft elastic Hngers which were 
almost set in sapphires and smaragds. '* I am 
in love with your hands, Isabella V* 

" That you are allowed to be, Ricbanl," she 
^swered in an easy voice, " but I friendly 
advise you not to fall in love with me !" 

"Would it perhaps be to commit a crime 
against her grace ?'' 

" No ! it would only be lost labor/' she 
resumed with a smile ; " for, much as I Jove 
my friends, I hate, however, all lover8-^-4ind a 
cousin who love^, id something really disagreea- 
ble. It must be one of his accomplishments 
never to entertain any feelings of love towards 
me." 

"Do not be afraid — ^I shall not expose my- 
self to your disgiade, and, singularly enough, I 
do not feel tempted to do it." 

" 3uch confessions might be considered im- 
proper. Sir } bring me thai krge i)undle of 
music from the chair yonder !--ah ! that is 
nothing but old trash ; put it back again I" 

The supper put an end to. the playing at 
cards as well as to all private conversations. 
The General was in particiilarly high spirits, 
partly because he was fond of seeing himself 
a little flattered, and partly because good luck 
at the game had been his companion the whole 
evening, thus restraining his temper within its 
proper limits, although it had been irriated a 
coaple of times by the Captain who had com- 
mitted, according to the General's views,' the 
inexcusable fault of making himself geilty of 
Bome trifling violations of the rules of the game. 
Not without reason Uie dishes at supper were 
praised as exquisite^ and the wine Huwed in 
such abundance that the Colonel suspected it to 
be done to show him how groundless his fears 
had been. A large bowl of champagne-punch 
was finally put upon the table ; as that, how- 
ever, was something quite unexpected, and the 
male guests had laid a solid foundation be- 
fore, it caused the General nearly to become 
'^captain," (an expression for drunk in 
Sweden), and the Captain on the contrary, 
aroused to the consciousness of his own 
strengih at this gratifying sight, to boast and 
puff like a general. 

At parting, the compliments were endless. 
Once more, and with a certain animation, the 
peoeral kissed the hand of the hostess, assert- 
iog.that he had been alike flattered and delighted 
with the pleasure she had afi^rded him. 

"And I am to the highest degree pleased 
with your excellent wine — d*— 1 what fine and 
delicious wines.'" 

. " Silence, silence, Captain !" The General 
pinched his arm and whispered :• " You are 
drunk upon my soul ; go into the coach !" 

The Captain made a face as though he 
would have given a biting answer; yet he 
6 



staggered forward and took his seat in the 
carriage. 

" Well," said the General, having after 
much trouble safely lodged himself ojpposite to 
him, "how is it with yox^r head. Captain? 
Have you any stoi^ies to treat us with on our 
way homeward ? But do not sit beat over the 
coachboot-— you^might £all ojit !" 

** In that case," answered the Captain, " I 
am sure, General, tbat*you would exercise on 
me the same mercy as did the secretary of state, 
Rosenstein, on his footman." 

" Possibly, Captaiii, for you know full well 
that I have a sympathising heart ; but, what 
kind of mercy do. you allude to ?" 

The Colonel pushed the Captain's foot ; he 
however shrieked and cried aloud : '* take care • 
of my corns, my poor corns, Mr. Colonel. 
Well ! one day as the secre^ry made an ex- 
cursion in his carriage, it happened then what 
had been so many times before, that his foot- 
man, Hammarberg, who was unfortunately 
endowed with a too weak memory to remem- 
ber the golden rule, ' moderation in every-^ 
thing,' had indulged too much in liquor, whicha 
was observable particularly by the difficulty he 
displayed in maintaining his footing behind. On . 
passing the north bridge, or perhaps some lesa 
thronged place, he tumbled oown. Seeing the 
poor fellow's misfortune, Rosenstein ordered 
the driver to stop, and said quite calmly to his 
foothaan : ' Hammarberg, you are a hog : iiimp^ 
up in the carriage, and sit down by me !' " 

" Ha, ha !" laughed the General, " You take 
revenge now. Captain! The wine sharpens 
your tongue, 1 believe." 

" The air is foggy," observed the Colonel,, 
who at this embarrassing moment was sitting, 
as it were, upon needles, and did not know 
what else to say. 

" Yes, yes," answered the General, " you 
have also had a little too much wine, I believe. 
It is really fortunate that we three are alone. 
The Lieutenant has deserted us." 

The Lieutenant has been lucky enough to 
meet with success in a little iptrigue which, 
was played while the - ladies were occupied ia 
putting on their cloaks. God only knows how 
it was possible for him to persuade Mrs. 
Cathrine Sophie, who is afraid to ride after 
dark, that the driver was probably under the 
influence of the strong ale at Tjallstorp; in 
short, she requested that one of the gentlemen •. 
should drive the carriage in which she and the- 
Baroness were to ride ; and Virginia, who per- 
haps penetrated Richard's design, asked in-> 
stantly if the £querry would be so kind, as of 
cour^, he was the most skillful of them iii> 
managing horses> 

The Equerry declared himself extremely 
flattered by the confidence, of which however- 
he could not accept, as he had given a promise 
to Miss X which kept hjm in fetters too- 
sweet to be broken. 

" But out of regard for the wishes of 
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aunt and the other ladies I break them," said 
IsabeHa. " It is but rea^nable that they share 
the good fortune of having the driver who is 
most to be depended upon." 

The Equerry was prevented from replying 
ly Richard, who instantfy turned to Miss 
Gunitki with the question if she would deign 
to trust herself to his ^care, jis he hoped to be 
able to bring the ladies^ honie in tlie hunting, 
wagon, as safely as the-Bquerry had brought 
tiem to Tjallstorp. 

Miss Gunilla, the realty good and excellent 
old woman, courtseyed, but maintained that it 
was the prerogative of Miss Isabella to decide 
on the subject; for her part she should be very 
' pleased to have Richard for driver. 

" It is quite indifferent to me who drives !" 
said Isabella. '* Richard ! please to tell 
Stenson that L want him to tie my -over- 
shoes !" ' . 

*« Allow me to do that myself ! It is difficult 
for him to to be present everywhere." 

** With pleasure. . . Do not tie the left and 
the Tight shoe together — how do you think I 
shall be able to walk in that way ?" 

After several repeated trials, the Lieu- 
tenant so quickly learned bow to tfe shoe 
strings, that he made no mistake, when a 
minute afterwards he <jonferred the same favor 
on Miss Gunilla — of course with repeated 
assertions on her part tiiat such could not pos- 
sibly, be allowed. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

During the few days which intervened be- 
tween the visit at Tjallstorp and the long 
spoken of ball, the Colonel in vain beat his 
brains to get his plan with Claes Malcus and 
Miss Hedwig on foot. The young Miss was 
no obstacle, for she, at least, did not keep out 
of the way ; but the Baron was visible only 
at the meal-hours. 

At length the evening for the ball arrived. 
The Colonel's heart beat with pride and joy as 
he beheld the splendid halls of Tyringsholm 

V. ihronged with ele^nt company. Within those 
walls, where during two decades no music had 

* been heard, now sounded trumpets and French- 
horns, and to their enlivening notes the vari- 
gated groups whirled round the polished floors ; 
the rich illumination adding considerably to the 
splendor of the living picture. 

Every one praised the Colonel's tasteful 
arrangements. The most exquisite compn- 
ments were lavished upon him, and happy, 
like a god in the world he had himself created, 
he walked to and fro to receive homage, 

~ while the persons he had left, according to old 
custom, discussed his and his family's merits 
with less flattering expressions. 



For the first time the vanity ot ^e CTolonel, 
as father, was fully gratified. The beauty of 
Isabella's noble, lofty fignre, which to-day 
appeared without the usual shawl, was increased 
by the taste and elegance of h^r bail-dress. 
She < was attired in a white wide silk frock, 
over which she wore a shorter .blonde fi-ock 
richly trimmed with laces. Around ker full 
swan-white neck was wound a neckfaee of the 
purest pearls, which in beauty vied with the 
jewel which adorned her left wrist. The 
greate$t attention, however, was aroused by 
the jewel garniture around her fair fofefaead 
and auburn hair. 

" Oh ! inottter, how beautiful she fsf* said 
Virginia with a light sigh; when, after the 
waltz, she seated herself near her mother. 

" Yes, indeed she is \ I have never seen a 
Hmore magniificent girl," answered the Majoress. 
But— but " 

" Now I know what you^onWsay, mother! 
Yon think that she is proud because she has 
dressed herself to elegantly for a ball in the 
country; but I can assuiie you that Aunt 
Cathrine Sophie has been obliged to quarrel 
an4 wee]^ for every bit she wears. Isabella 
wanted to put on a black silk dress as the 
mourning time had not yet elapsed, and then 
Aunt Cathrine Sophie threatened not to enter 
the ball-rooms. Thereupon followed a tiispute 
about a white crape-dress, and that she now 
wears, but then Aunt Eugenia, probably at 
nude's request, seconded Aunt Cathrine 
Sophie, and Isabella at length yielded. 

'*My sweet Virginia," said the Majoress, 
'^ I am really pleased to hear that about Isabel- 
la. Who was that gentleman with whom she 
waltzed r' 

" Count Pontus M . It is said that he 

arrived at Swardsfi a few days ago^ uncle's 
satisfaction when he heard it is dimoult to de- 
scribe. Yesterday morning he sent cards of 
invitation to him, and in the evening the Count 
came here to pay a visit. Do you not think, 
mother, that he looks well, to be past tbrty ?" 

*' Certainly he does ; and Swardso needed to 
have its master there. It is six or seven years 

since Count Louis M , its former owner, 

died." 

" Count Pontus lias for many years been 
abit)ad, attached to one of our legations, and 
now he intends to settle at Swardso . . . 
Mother, look at Claes Maleus ! he is going to 
dance the next cotillion with Hedwig. She 
looks very pretty in her ball-dress ! Miss Gu- 
nilla really deserves praise for the toilet of her 
favorite; the white rose in her hair becomes 
her admirably." 

" And vou look very pretty^yourself Virgi- 
nia," said her mother, with an encouraging 
smile. 

Virginia kissed her mother's band, blushing 
with joy. •* You can hardly imagine/' she 
whispered, "how agreeably surprised J was 
when I received my new ball-dress ! I roust 
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thank yon and Isabella for that. Hedwig is a 
skillful seamstresB^she has helped me to finish 
the trimming,'* 

" I like Hedwig very mnch T She has three 
good qualities- which i estimate highly : she is 
innocent, cheerful and modest. . . it is a 
great wonder thev have b|Ben able to induce 
Claes Malcus to dance." 

The noisy sound of the music interrupted 
their conver^'ation. Virginia was callfed away 
by her partner, and Cl^es Malcus slowly be-- 
gan to put himself in motidn,. The fashfona- 
bie dress coat from Stockholm^ and hi^ curls, 
formed by means of the curKng tongs, gave to 
his countenance ai] unusually sad and embar- 
rassed expression, because he. felt himself un- 
accustomed to both. Thereto was. added the 
suspicion that the whole company, would, no 
doubt, look at him and find him ridiculous; 
that he might possibly, or rather surely, make 
mistakes about the changes, and, worst of all, 
that the lady would not cease to trouble him 
with her incessant questions. Poor Baron 
Claes looked like a martyr to the barbarian 
claims of conveniency. 

RichanJ, who was his vis-a-vis, was already 
at the place appointed, and all the couples were 
waiting, when at length Baron Claes, with little 
Hedwig lightly walking behind, made his ap- 
pearance. 

"Isabella," said, Richard smiling, "I should 
doubly enjoy the pleasure of dancing with 
you were i not so uneasy about Claes Mal- 
cus." 

" His embarrassment will probably cease as 
soon as the cotillion is once began. You will 
see that it will vanish by itself !" 

And Isabella judged right. In the beginning 
Claes Malcus made several mistakes about the 
left and right hand, and forgot two changes en- 
tirely. Hedwig, however, corrected him with 
a kindness and grace that pleased Richard, and 
which apparently had a good eflect upon the 
Baron. He soon became more attentive to 
avoid her friendly remarks, and the last' part ot 
^ cotillion was performed by him as well, at 
least, as by many others of the dancing gen 
tlemen. 

Baron Claes, who felt more from displeas- 
are than heat, having conducted his partner 
back to her seat, retired to a remote apartment 
to enjoy some reward by solitude. Almost 
Biraultaneously, Isabella and Richard entered. 
" Pray, say nothing to me !" he cried impa- 
tiently, and turned away, bashful, as it were, 
to show himself after such a grand manoeuvre. 
" I only wish to reM myself for a few mo- 
ments," said Isabella. " I hope you will grant 
me a seat on the sofa by you ?" 

'^ And I, cried Richard," am going directly, 
or rather, 1 will run to be back soon. I have 
got something for you, Isabella !" 

"Do not come with ice-cream, my good 
Richard ! I dare not eat it." 

*^You must never expect anything so cold 
from me." Richard hastened off. 



Brother and sister, each leaned against a 
comer of the sofa, without saying a word. 
They were in the blue sitting-room with mir- 
rof-pillars, and it was a singUiar srght, in every 
separate mirror, to see the quaint group re- 
flected, he in black, and dark in features and 
deportment, and she so^ whfte, so beautiful, 
partly reclining, and supporting her head with 
an arm of the purest. antique forin, and irradi- 
ated by the brilHant lustre from the chande- 
liers, the beams of which danced over the pre- 
cious diamonds in her bracelet 

Richard had returned unseen by both. He 
could jiot refuse himself the pleasure, for a few 
moments,, to keep his eyes flrmly fixed upon 
Isabella; however, he was oUiged to disturb 
her. 

" Are you tired already ?** 

"Are you back air^dy, Richard?" She 
looked up, and to his great astonishment Rich- 
ard observed that her countenance, if possible, 
was more white than her dress, while on the 
contrary her eyes had assumed that black co- 
lor, the trembling brilliancy of which was al- 
most insupportable at a short distance. 

'* Isabella ! I am afraid you are ill !" 

" No, certainly not ! Oh, how beautiful — 
give it me t Think you not that this will be a 
greater ornament to me than these diamonds ?" 
With these words she snatched from Richard's 
hand a bouquet of the richest flowers. With 
the greatest difficulty he had succeeded in pro- 
curing them from the first gardener in the 
neighborhood ; the green-houges at Tyrings* 
holm had nothing like them to ofler. 

" Isabella, who loved flowers passionately, 
inhaled their fragrance with evident pleasure, 
ami waved the l^uquet over her white fore- 
head, yet wjthout saying a single compensating 
word to Richard, who, however, considered 
himself amply rewarded by the satisfkction she 
showed. It had been his intention to present 
her with the flowers, when he saw her dressed 
for the ball in aunt Cathrine Sophie's sitting- 
room, but the surprise he felt at her splendid 
atlire was so great that, in spite of his great 
admiration, he carried tlie bouquet which he 
had kept secreted in his hat, back to his room. 
He thought that a few simple flowers could 
hafdly please a person dazzling with jewels. 
Virginia's brief narrative of Isabella's deport- 
ment while dressing herself, had, however, al- 
tered his mind, and her own words, " Think 
you not that this will be a greater ornament 
to me than these icy diamonds ?" perfect- 
ly reconciled him with both her and the jew- 
els. 

** These kind of flowers, T have never seen 
here!" said Isabella, attentfvely examining 
them. " Are they perhaps from Tjallstorp ! It 
would be impossible to get a finer bouquet !" 
■" " No, alas ! Tjailstorp has no rare flowers 
yet." 

." But whence have you got them then ? 
with great trouble I suppose ?" 

" Yea, and no mistake !^ interrupted Claes 
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Malcns. ** That fool bas ridden three miles*' 
on horseback to procure them.'' 

Mrs. Cathrine Sophie now appeared at the 
door. " Dear Isabella, I have been looking for 
you all the time ; it is too cold for you here, 
child!" 

Isabella rose instantlv and retaroed to the 
saloon with her aunt ; during the evenincr the 
flowers constantly accompanied her, and ^ch- 
ard enjoyed a feeling of the purest joy, as ^he 
friendly refused to open the Douqnet, and give 
even a sinele flower to. Hedwig who ardently 
desired to nave one. ^ 

" Is not Count Pontus M an amiable 

man, Isabella 7" asked the Colonel, who, dui 
ring a pause in the dance, took his daughter's 
arm, and walked round the saloon. 

"Yes, for his age." 

" For his age ! — what do yon mean bv that 7 
a younff man ! not forty yet, I shoujd think." 

*'WiTl the General play cards the whole 
evening7" 

** Yes, as usual, with the Major and the 

Captain. I heard that Count M also 

played sometimes, therefore I asked him to 
take a card, but he .answered very politely, that, 
though he generally had no objection to spend 
an evening at the card-table, it would, how- 
ever, on this occasion be quite inexcusable. 
Very civil indeed ! He seemed to enjoy him- 
slef, and no si^ht could be more agreeable than 
to see you and him waltzing together." 

Do you not think that Claes Malcus behaved 
well 7" 

" Better than I had expected. To-morrow I 
intend to go somewhat further. Ah ! here 
comes the Count. Do not look at these flow- 
ers so much I Here there is no lack of ob- 
jects deserving your attention." 

For this evening the Baroness Eugenia had 
parted with her usual retired, and — ^let us re- 
peat what others said — wearisome manners. 
Isabella's entreaties had not been in vain. She 
performed the duty of a hostess with every 
ceremony requisite — she was kind and afiable 
to all — she gave and received compliments, 
and enjoyed the approbation of her husband 
who occasionally praised her, because she was 
once in her life as she ought to be, and as it be- 
came a lady of herstandmg. 

A little before supper, the Colonel whispered 
to her : " It is true we have many guests who 
will pass the night here, yet one more could 
not make any great diilbrence, I'think. It is 
a good way to Swardso — could we not per- 
suade the Count to remain here 7" 

" Impossible ! aill the heated guest-rooms, 
that is to say, those which can l^ used, are 
preoccupied, and will be crowded almost to ex- 
cess. Besides,*' . . . Here the Baroness was 

interrupted by Count M himself, who came 

to taite leave. A messenger from Sw&rdso had 
brought him tidings that a friend, who on pass- 
ing by, would pay him a visit, was waiting for 

* AtaPQt BtnetMB SofUih mUes. 



him there, and as he coaldnot stfiy longer tiiaa 
till the morning, the Count found himself 
obliged to renounce the pleasure of spending 
the remainder of the evening at Tyringsholm. 

The Colonel was much disappointed, and ex- 
pressed his regret in the choicest terms. Count 
M on his part hoped, that they would al- 
low him to renew the commenced acquaint- 
ance, and having on both sides said everything 
that etiquette required, the illustrious guest 
proceeded to bid farewell to the beauteous 
daufihter of the house. 

Ha^ it been possible for th^ Colonel with his 
refined 'manners to be an^, he would certain- 
ly have flown into a passion now, when he saw 
the cold, though perfect politeness with which 
Isabella returned the respectful and fine civili- 
ty of the Count. ** Do you think," whispered 
the Coloneh to his wife, " that she would con- 
sider a prince of the blood good enough for 
her 7" and the thoroughly educated gentleman 
lost his self-command to that degree that he 
made use of the civic custom of. pulling his 
wife^ by the frock. 

<* My good Malcus," answered the Baroness 
in an nnder tone, " you cannot wish her to en- 
courage an entirely strange person! and be- 
sides, I observed by the Count's bow, and the 
manner in which. he parts with her, that by her 
modesty she has risen in his esteem." 

** Do you think so 7 Yes, her deportment is 
really noble — but I, must follow the Count 
through the outer apartments " 

Having shown the Count this last civility, 
and favored all the ^[uests whom he accident- 
ally came across with more or less flattering 
words, the Colonel rejoined his wife, to whom 
he bad a few words to say yet. 

** Thus, you mean that her formality made 
no unfavorable impression upon him 7 a dis- 
tinguished man, that Count M ! He never 

withdrew his eyes from her. We mu%t also 
admit that Cathrine Sophie is deserving of 
much praise for the education and the generos- 
ity with which she defrays the expenses of her 
toilet; it is really a pleasure to look at her, 
and, confidentially speaking,^ I feel proud to 
know that my daughter is one of the hand- 
somest and most amiable ladies in the country. 
In general our feast is arranged in a way to 
leave nothing to wish. Are you sure that the 
supper will be to their liking 7" 

** I entertain no doubt of that. It seems to 
me, my friend, as if the Equerry was almost top 

importunate in paying homage to Miss D . 

I am afraid he will turn the bead of the young 
giri." 

" That must be prevented !" thought the Co- 
lonel, blushing when he cast a glance at the 
flashing eyes of the Equerry, who for the third 
time led Hedwig up to a cotillion. 

After this dance, the Colonel beckoned the 
young elegant to approach, and observed to 
him with equivocal civility ; " I hope, M. 
Equerry, you will Qxcuse me if I say it is not 
customary for a man of education to trouble a 
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lady so often t T believe at least that a private 
party should protect her from all importunity." 

** And for my part," cried the Captain, who 
had finished his game, and now stood close be- 
hind them, " I am of opinion tliftt it would not 
be out of the Way if the Equerry atid I, *as 
intimate friends of the hous^' took some mea- 
iBures to secure the friendship of the family.^' 

" What do you mean by that?" inquired 
the Colonel. 

"Ha, ha, ha," laughed the Captain, "You 
do not understanci the jest. Colonel ; I mean 
that we both, tlie Equerry and myself, in gra- 
titude for what we eat and drink here, ought 
to assist in putting the sitting portion of the 
ladies in moticHi; those poor creatures will 
finally twist their necks .off by incessantly 
turning them from the left to the right, and yet 
no merciful soul will appear to rescue them 
from their purgator|^ Let Us proceed now, 
Mr. Equerry; 1 cannot endate to see their 
misery liny longer^ Please to be my vis-d-vis 
for three or four cotillions, and we shall soon 
relieve those poor children." 

" Very attentive- indeed, my dear Captain," 
uttered the Colonel, who for' the first time ob- 
served that a number of young,, ugly ladies 
were sitting round the w^lls with dejected 
countenances. *' I am ' very much obliged to 
you. Captain," said he, " and I should feel 
rather thankful, if you would follow the good 
example, Mr. Equerry." 

The Eqtierry cast a withering look at the 
Captain, but the latter took him obligingly by 
the arm and dragged him along. For the rest 
of the evening Miss Hedwig had lost one of 
her warmest admirers. 

" Richard," said the Colonel somewhat pee- 
vishly, oh meeting him in one of the siderooms, 
" why have you not danced with Miss P — and 
Miss B^ and Miss A—?" 

*' Because uncle," answered Richard, cun- 
ningly,''! have danced with Miss 6 — and 
Miss L— and Miss H— ." The Colonel 
smiled approvingly ; these last three mentioned 
graces were the ugliest and oldest among the 
dancers." 

And now we have given sketches enough 
from the Colonel's ball. 



CHAPTER XT. 

The morning after the ball, some time before 
the guests could reasonably be expected to leave 
their beds, and when nothing was heard but 
the light steps of the servants, who swept and 
cleaned the dust from the rooms, the Colonel 
stole along the passage to the wing which was 
occupied by Baron Ciaeg. 

The Colonel had not left his great aim out 
of sight ; as, however, he knew that Isabella 
woold not render him any direct assbtance in 



attaining it, he had resolved to act alone, and 
after a plan which seemed to hifff at least jus- 
tifiable, that is to say, according to his princi- 
ples, " very good." For many advantages in 
his life he was indebted to a bold step, why 
not then once more try its power ?^ 

The General determined to stay this day 
and the next only, and as a considerable part 
of the company also bad promised to spend 
those days at Tyringsholm, the Colonel intend- 
ed to bring about al)etrothal before their de- 
parture* Jibii? he would manage to carry his 
plan into effect, will be learned by the follow- 
inff : 

Baron Cla6s, who' had no'idea of the blow, 
which threatened to destroy hid beloved soli- 
tude, iiad but just left his l)ed when the Colo- 
nel, with an expression of earnestness and 
dejectedness entered. 

"JExcuse me, my good Claed Malcus, for 
disturbing you so early ; but I \yish to thank 
you for the attention andfriendsliip you showed 
nie by dancing yesterday evening with Miss 
Hedwig: The wish that you would do it, I 
had really cherished, but knowing your aver- 
sion to such amusements, I considered it im- 
proper to speak to vou about it." 

''I am glad to hear that I afibrded you a 
pleasure by so doing. I will now forget how 
displeasing tfnd irksome it was to me. 

The Colonel coughed. '^ I am under great 
obligations to the General." . . . 

Claes Malcua tied hiii neckcloth. 

** The hurden of which I feel heavily " — 
The Colonel sighed and paused ; the young 
Baron, however, who deemed it uncivil to in- 
terrupt his father, looked out through the win- 
dow with symptom^ of his usual embarrass- 
ment. 

"Claes Malcus?" 

"Father." . 

"You see me kbbring under the greatest 
trouble, my son. You know my pride, and 
thus you will easily imagine with how much 
reluctance I give you this confidence." 

" I doubt it not, father, and I am sorry that 
it must be so." 

" Yes, yon cannot be devoid of feelings of 
compassion, at least, for your father ; but alas, 
I am not to hope for that." 

" In whaftan I oblige you, father ?" 

" It is a very delicate matter, my good Claea 
Malcus, very delicate; but let us suppose that 
I were more largely indebted to the General 
than is possible for me to pay, in short, if my 
honor . . . Save me from any details — 
rather tell me at once 4f you will relieve a 
poor father from the most depressing situation 
— would you settle my obligation, whatever it 
may be, that I require from you ?" 

" Claes Malcus, who could not think there 
was a 'question about anything but money, 
or perhaps, a mortgage on Tyringsholm, was 
far from imagining that his father would take 
a mortgage on himself, answered instantly 
with great readiness, his dlspoBiticm of mind 
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being too noble to leave his father in doubt 
e^en for A moment, '' I shall be very glad to 
be at your service, do you wish me to sign 
something ?" 

'^ My good Ciaes Malcus, this is very gene- 
rous and good of you ; may you only not re- 
pent it afterwards. Are you sure that you 
will not alter your mind when you hear what 
I have to propose ? I deem it my duty to tell* 
you that it is no trifle." 

"I thought you had a more favorable opinion 
of me. It is true I can be unconrteous and 
harsh, but my character is pot bad, and Igive 
vou my word of honor that with a cheerful 
heart and the greatest pleasure I will comply 
with any wish you may utjter." 

The noble minded, unsuspecting son extend-, 
ed his hand to his selfish, deceitful. father, who 
blushed and hesitated for a few moments 
whether he should tak^ it. But the moments 

Csed, the temptation was too strong, and Oo- 
el X — added another foul deed to the many 
he had previously deposited in the remotest 
hiding places of his soul. The universally 
esteemed man had always, evaded suspicion of 
anything contrary to honesty. 

" We have agreed then," saiid the Colonel, 
" If you will be in the * mirror room' this af- 
ternoon, at six o'clock, I will meet, you there 
with the General. Remember, however, that 
if you then disappoint me, I shall never forget 
it." 

Baron Claes smiled; he considered such 
fear altogether unnecessary^ 

After the Colonel had withdrawn, the Baron, 
who felt satisfied with himself, and was conse- 
quently in an easier humor than generally was 
the case, resolved to make an expurslob du- 
ring the mild autumn morning. Thus, having 
taken breakfast, he took his hat and caoe and 
started off in the usual direction. For several 
davs he had not visited the sexton's, because 
ram and hail had made the roads inconvenient 
for walking on fobt. 

Dame Christina, who had long been waiting 
for him, and thoroughly premeditated what she 
ought to do, was exceedingly glad when she 
saw him approach. To promote the old dame's 
secret wishes, ^as it werej'it happened thus 
fortunately that the music master had been 
called to hold an auction in the neighborhood 
(—his voice and dignity making him extremely 
fit for tliat purpose — ^and now the dear woman 
had free hands to aid ^ our lord " in creating 
one of those accidents which the Colonel, like 
80 mai^y others, wished never to ta,ke place, as 
they always cause mischief. 

"Child," said old* Eve' to her daughter, 
who sat silent and somewhat discouraged at 
her work, " it is of no use being sorry. ' If the 
earth were burning,' said always my grand- 
mother, *one would still be obliged ^to walk 
upon it :' and quite right she was ! You know 
that I have made a strong opposition for your 
sake ; but I see now that the old man will not 
give up the field until he ha? carried his wish 



through. May God aid and strengthen yon to 
resist the great temptaticms^you will be ex- 
posed to ! It is notthe same as beings at home 
under the protection of your mother t" 

Hearing these words from her mother, who 
was her only defence and consolation. Maty 
burst into tears. " Is there then no human 
being," sobbed she, ". who will aid aod save 
ra^ from this misery 7" 

J)ame Christina was too sly to interrupt 
Mary's lemotiofi, which she so cunningly had 
understood how to call forth in season. She 
knew full well how useful tears were to an 
agitated mind. Place your hope in God, child ! 
was the devoted consolation she administered, 
as, catching a glimpse of the fiaron's grey 
coat near the fence, she went out to take care 
of a new bom calf. , 

Her mother was not long gone, when the 
entry door creaked, and Mary, who leaned her 
head against her folded arms, was aroused 
by the Baron. . 

The girl started up, emC^rra^sed and fright- 
ened: %be felt ashamed-at having been seen 
by the Baron, in that position, and confusion 
was visible in her features as she courteseyed 
before him. 

Claes Malcus was seized by a strange, al- 
most shy feeling, when he beheld the traces of 
Mary'sto him unknown grief. Having for a 
few moments silently kept his eyes upon her, 
he gently touched her arm. ** How i^ it ?" he 
asked— :his own violent agitation prevented 
him froin saying any more. 

" The Equerry — the mischievous man !" 
said Mary, who^ at the sympathising tone 
in which he spoke, was unable to conceaLher 
affliction longer. She could proceed no farther, 
for here her suppressed feelings broke out. 
For all the world she would not have behaved in 
such an improper manner as to cry alpud in the 
presence of the Baron, but she could not avoid 
it. She could not restrain her tears, and thus 
she stood, a pale rose overspread . with dew 
which the sunbeams had not yet kissed away. 

" The Equerry ?" exclaimed Claes Malcus. 
That name, at this moment, in such a jnanner 
mentioned by Mary, and combined. with the 
remembrance of the Equerry's equivocal joke 
at the dinner table, raised a crowd of revolu- 
tionary ideas in the Baron's head. *' Tell 
m&!" cried he angrily, *^teU me what you are 
crying for, and I gfive you my word of honor 
— you know that I do not use this word as an 
empty phrase — ^to chastise the wretch if he has 
conducted himself indecently towards yon !" 

The filtering, passionate,, almost wild ex- 
pression of his voice, restored the composure 
of the quiet, prudent Mary, instantly. "I 
know not," she said, "whether his intention is 
bad ; so much, however, is certain, that if it 
is carried into efiect, it will make me misera- 
ble. Father has long been familiar with the 
curious whim to send me to Stockholm, where 
he fancies I might be successful as a song- 
stress at the theatre. His plan would proba- 
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biy have been abandoned entirely but for the 
Eqaerry, who has constantly encouraged it : 
and he has gained bo much power over father, 
that the old man will have rest neither night 
nor day until I comply with it. He believes in 
the good intentions on the part of the Eqiierrv." 

** What a rascal I" stammered Claes Mai- 
ens, while his lips quivered with anger, an4 
his eyes jQasbed with rage. " What a ras- 
cal ! That was his plan, and therefore he has 
been stealing about after dark ! I understand ! 
But Mary I what is the reason you kept this 
a secret from .me-*why have you not men- 
tioned it before V\ . 

"How dare I speak to^ you about such mat^ 
ters?" answered Mary, bashfully. *^It once 
came into toy mind to do so, but I. suppressed 
the thought^ deeming it unbecoming in me to 
be so impudent" 

" Why, Mary I You would not have dared 1 
Is it then unknown Jo you that none can 
wish you better than I?, Tell me, have you 
never seen that?'* Claes. Malcus was per- 
haps himself unconscious that he took Maryts 
band, that he drew her nearer to his bosom, 
and that he looked deeply, too deeply, in her 
beauteous tear-Hlled eyes. 

" Have you never felt, Mary» that my inten- 
tion toward^ you was good ?" 

" Sometimes I have thought so; but I was 
not conscious of it, or I would Jong since have 
mentioned to you their plot against my peace," 
stammered she. ^ 

" Do you believe it now V^ asked Claes Mal- 
cus, in 9f. very low voice,, putting Mary's hand 
to his eyes. 

Mary's emotion was boundless, and she was 
overwhelmed with feelings she could not ex- 
plain. She tried to disenga^ her band from 
the Baron's, but he retained it^-4hen her em- 
barraasQient increased, and her little hand 
trembled like an aspen leaf in the hand of 
Claes Malcus, which burned like fire. 

" Will you trust this business to me ? Tell 
me frankly, if you will ?" 

" And. why should I not do so ? I need not 
go to the theatre then, I hope ?" 

" You shall never go thei«— you may be i 



sured of that I I will speak to your fother ; 
but tell me, now, whether you feel tranquil and 
satisfied sinc^ I protect you ?" , 

" You are so kind, Baron, that " . . . . . 

^ Tliere is no question about whether I am 
kind or no ; I only wish to hear whether you 
feel any satisfaction in my protecting you ;" 
said > Claes Malcus, in a mfld voice. 

" Yes, indeed I do !" whispered Mary, and 
her cheeks glowed ^th a bright color. 

Then Claes Malcus felt his breast eently 
heave with a quiet, heavenly hap^ness. With- 
in dawned a day, the first ray of which purpled, 
his cheeks. Claes Malcus telt that at this mo- 
ment he was b^n to a new existence — that 
a warm light streamed into his 80ttl^--that the 
gates bf a paradise were opsoied-^-that he loved 
and was beloved. 



At the same, moment Baron Claes made 
thisjdtscovery, the Colonel beckoned Isabelhi 
aside- to a window, and whispejred : '' Did I 
not tell yon a coup de fnain should give us the" 
vietory ? - This evening already I hope we shall 
t^ing this matter to a clos^" _ 
- " i^'or God's sake, father, expose not your- 
s^f ! Yon might repent it. 

'' You do not know your father, child ! By 
hazarding something I may win something ! 
Such has always b^n my motto. I am now 
going to the General to solicit Hedwig's hand 
for Claes Malcus." 

**Andh6r 

" Ask no more questions now ! You would 
not assist me, therefore I shall not gratify your 
cunosity. Was notour fifete very brilliant? 
Yon will see that Count M— comes to pay us 
a wit to^iay." 

«< Count M — and his visit are of no moment 
to me. Has Claes Malcus actually •given his 
consent?" 

"Restrain your impatience, Isabella! At 
seven o'clock this evening you will learn all 
particulars : and afterwards pray place a little 
OMMre confidence in your father. 
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CHAPTER I. 

" It is easy to observe," Baid-IsabeUm to Rich- 
ard, ** that our gbod Oaee finds his present situ- 
ation not at all'corresponding^to his taste.. He 
seems to miss very much the college, where he 
could exclusively occupy himself with his stu- 
dies, and where he was surrounded by friends 
in whose company he found himself happy." 

" ¥ou are quite right, my dear cousin,"' an- 
swered Richard, and Claes has mentioned to me 
(hat bis intention is to invite a very intiraiOe 
friend of his, an old and very learned magjs- 
ter,« to come here and enliven the triste life 
he is passing amidst all his wealth, which 
causes him by far more trouble than pleasute.** 

^ I wish that he may be successful in his 
plans ; it would be even to me a real pleasure { 
I am myself very fond x>f these old, dusty, and 
odd scholars who, from that day they in youth- 
fur pride' adorned with lanrelsf descended from 
PamaBjB.us, have acquired no other wreaths 
than those which sleepless nights and restless 
studying have engraved in wrinkles around 
their almost bald heads. The laurel is, how- 
> ever, of bnt^ little- value to them ; they make 
their minds repositories (^ funds bearing no in- 
terest. They keep their treasures for them- 
selves, and the world remains in ignorafice of 
what it has lost, or what it w6uld have posses^^ 
ed in them." 

*" When I hear you, dear Isabella, so much 
admire those lonely lights, I feel myself not 
only tempted by the hate^l sin of envy, but 
burning with desire to throw away the swofd — 
which probably for ever will rest in its scab- 
bard — ^and dress myself in the black and ven- 
erable dress of literature." 

^ Should you take such a resolution, my dear 
cousin," sighed Isabella, in the same joking 
totie, " I give you the friendly advice, to enlarge 
your head at the same time you assume the 
new dress, because I fear, that else the immor- 
tal works of past ages would find no place for 
their reception." 

" This supposition, my gracious cousin, is 
not very flattering to your humble servant.- 
And I wish, indeed, to know how you will an- 
swer this question: *On what foundation do 
you rest this opinion ?' " 

** Hereof I will certainly not long keep you 
in ignorance ; my opinion rests on the impor- 

* Maicwor Arti. 

t When Masters of Arts are graduated in Sweden their 
. heada are crowned with a wreifth of laurelL—CTRAiis.] 



tant observation 1 have made myself, that yon 
do not wish to • put your light under abnsbel.* 
He who does not put it under the" bushel Jets it 
naturally * shine Wore men f but just from 
this light I perceive that if you, in that case, had 
attempted to climb the steep mountain of Par- 
nassuS) yoa would never have shone as a star 
on its summit." 

" Your frankness,*" said Richard, laughing, 
"if not apt to increase my Vanity,* is at least an 
evidence of your confidence in my forbearance. 
But I hope that all do not participate in 'your 
opinion, because then my vanity would scxdh be 
totally extingubhed — for want of all nourish- 
ment." ^ 

" That would, indeed, be a real benefit, and 
would make you a very agreeable young man. 
Remember that vain and selfish men are twice 
as intolerable as vain women. But the most 
intolerable are selfish monkeys. I miss our 
charming Equerry at the table." 

" He has given notice that he is ill," answer- 
ed Richard, with a well bred man's natural po- 
liteness, who does not continue a raillery a 
moment longer than it is called forth ; and a 
man ought always to consider it finished, 
when a lady tVirns to another matter in an al- 
tered tone. 

"Yes!" 

" The Captain thinks it to be a consequence 
of the last dancing entertainment arranged by 
himself. He is very agreeable, that Captain ! 
Though somewhat impudent, he is nevertheless 
not wanting a heart ; but the Equerry, on the 
contrary, seems to me as if he had always lent 
out his — a generosity which gives bun the 
appearance ofnot having any at all . . • The 
jokes of the Captairi are both pleasant and 
amusing, though he is not endowed with genu- 
ine wit ; but it is almost superfluous for a man 
who ufiderstands so weU as he does to wield 
the weapons of others." 

« It is true, and it will be a real loss when 
he departa." ^ 

" Is he going away ?" 

"Yes; the General has found himself so 
much entertained by the additional amusement 
he has aflTorded him at the gaming table, that 
he has invited him to accompany him in his 
carriage to Morkedal ; and if I am not much 
mistaken, the Equerry has the intention to re- 
quest to be permitted to occupy the place at 
the side of the coachman." 

" But, dear Richard, how can you be so cruel 
as to tell me at once this unpleasant news ? 
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All are to leave Tyriii^holm as If they were 
chased awav by an evU spirit !" 

" Certainly not ; I hoj^e that you are ^racions 
enough to consider myself and Claes Maleus 
as your humble and faithful servants, who will 
remain here at your service. But as I suppose 
that I am a quite superfluous person, it noi^t 
perhaps be best.for^me to accept an o^ 
which I received this motningfrom my chief." 
** What kind of an oflfer?" asked Isabella, and 
her pale cheek borrowed tor' a moment the 
coloi of the red wine she sit the same moment 
pot to her lipB* 

> Richard answered with feigned fndi^rence ; 
*^ As his Adjutant is to rent a iarm, I am oflfer* 
ed bis place." 
^'This is indeed a very advantageous offer." 
'* PerhapS'^in case thlit I am really su- 
perfluous here !" Isabella had never till this 
moment looked into Richard's dark eyes, those 
bright, Sparklilog lights, so radiant,^ so warm ; 
and those eyes threw now a smiling glance nt 
her; it was impossible not to feel their influ- 
ence. But whethec Isabella felt or not, she 
kept ft to herself, and in 'the rallying tone in 
which she often used to speak, she satd with a 
certain nonchalance: "No sentimentality, I 
beg, my dear cousin! In ^regard to your fur- 
lough, I will take it into due. consideration ! 
You must know that though the Captain and 
the Equerry are not obliged to ask leave of ab- 
sence, it is your indispensabte-'duty to do so ; 
and that the more, as you, after tneir going 
away, are our everything.*' 

The discourse had imperceptibly taken such 

a turn that Isabella found it necessary to break 

itofi^, and she did so by turning her head to 

' her neighbor on the right side, and asking him 

some unimportant questions. 

As well during the dinner as after the com* 
pany had spread themselves throughout the 
smaller apartments, Baron C^Iaes had shown a 
satisfied face* Isabella could not, in spite of 
her serious meditations, find a solution of this 
contradiction t^what her father had communi- 
cated to her. She, however, thought herself 
justified to make some questions, though she 
was in some .doubt. of the propriety thereof." 
If her father was bent upon some deceit ; if 
Claes Malcus had been in one way or another 
deceived, be ought to be cautioned. But again, 
herbrottyei's countenance displayed the greats 
est possible tranquillity and satisfaction — ^bnt 
this seelmed to her quite incomprehensible. 
Perhaps be had been captitated by Hedwig's 
childish and amiable manners. ^ 

When she saw that the Colonel and the 
General were seated on a sofa, she whispered 
Claes Malcus in thd ear : '* Let us go into the 
Red Cabinet!" The young Baron accompa- 
nied mstantly his sister into tier favorite room. 
There ond had a most charming view of the 
river and the woods on Ihe other side. Neat 
beneath the window was the terrace, and not 
&r from thence the old pavilk>n, which alto- 
gether gave, especially in the moonlight, to the 



little room, somewhat of a poetical enchant- 
ment 

" My. dear C^laes," said Isabella, and drew 
him nearer to the window, ^ will you frankly 
tell me if father has asked yon for something?^' 

^* Yes. But why does ft make you. appear 
80 troubled 7" 

*' If you . are tranquil, dear brother, which 
you give me no reason to doubt, I have, on my 
part, certainly, no cause to be uneasy^ Father 
has then really spoken with you ?" 

*' Certainly, aU«ady this morning." 

" And you consent ?" 

" Can you doubt it ? It 4b not my honor 
which I put at stake." 

" Surely not. I considerit, on the contrary, 
as a honour to you. But I confess frankly, 
that, in regard to the disposition jrou have 
hitherto shown, I had little reason to suppose 
such a ready compliance." 

*' Then even you harbored an unjust opinion 
of me ! But I cannot blame you for that, be- 
cause when should yon have had oppcHrtnnity 
to learn to knoW me ?" 

'''You do, I hope, not misunderstand my 
words 7 I mean to speak quite plain : has 
faither spoken with you about something con- 
cerning the General ?" 

''Certainly, as I said before, and I have 
given my promise; and though I do not know 
the*"amount of the General' s " 

Before Claes Malcus had time to finish the 
sentence, the Colonel appeared at the door. 
As he feared a private conversation be- 
tween brother and sister, he hastened to tell 
his son that the time had arrived for the agreed 
rendezvous between them and the General, 
though it was in truth a quarter of an. hour 
earlier. The vanity and ostentatious disposi- 
tion of the Colonel had* not permitted him to 
abide the development of the plans resolved 
upon ; but, confident of success, he had com- 
municated the a.nticipated result to Isabella, 
whom he. wished to convince of his diplomatic 
skill. ' But he had scarcely achieved this 
tribute to his vanity, when he perceived how 
imprudent he had been. To ask of Isabella to 
keep his communication secret, would vun- 
doubtedly raise her suspicions. The only means 
to prevent any bad consequences was to keep 
a watohful eye on her and Chies Malcus, and 
not permit them to S|)eak with each other pri- 
vately. 

Fate in' this case fevored the Colonel ; be? 
cause even now, when Isabella had prepared 
herself an opportunity to speak with her bro- 
ther, it happened that they mistook each others 
questions and answers. 

Baron Claes role, little anticipating what 
the next moment had in store for him. The 
Colonel took hold of his arm, threw a tri- 
umphant glance at IsabeUa, and left, together 
with his son, the room. 

But how was it in reality with Claes Mal- 
cus 7 It wouM indeed fa^ very difficult to an- 
swer this question. The longer the stream dis- 
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tances Hself frmna tfae cataract, the smoother it 
flows, if not opposed by stones or other impedi- 
tnents. Claes Malcas' soul was, on this day, 
hke the calm surface of a river in which the 
heavens are mirroring themselvea; but how 
different will its appearance be. when the 
clouded sky pours down on it- a^^ hail-storra I 
How different will altK> Claefr Malcus' feelings 
be, when the truth stands unveiled before bis 
eyes, and he clearly perceives the meanness of 
his own fathiet! It is true, nothing is more 
difficult to know than the human heart, but 
still it is easy to anticipate what the honest 
heart of ClSies MaJcus will .feel, when it per- 
ceives how meanly it has been deceived. 

*' ' I do not know the amount of the Gene? 
raVs • ■ ^ What could my brother mean by 
these words," thought Isabella, who in spite of 
Claes Malcus' assurances, felt much uneasi- 
ness. " Could he mean . the amount of ,the 
€ieneral*8 property ? No, impossible !. Claes 
could hot bestow a single^ thought thereon, he 
who ittver thought of his own property i" 

When the Colonel and his son had entered 
the Mirror-room — the General was not yet 
there — the former said, in a. hurrying and 
trembling voice : /' Claes Malcus, have you 
prepared j'ourself for every possible case ? Do 
vou in reality think enough of your &ther to 
ne Willi nff to make the greatest, possible sacri- 
fice for his sake 7 Do remember that my honor, 
and mine and your mother's hafminess depend 
upon you. Be assured that I could never 
jiave asked you for such a sacrifice — though 
indeed it is no sacrifice at all, it will at the 
same time insure your owtt_happines8^*-if not 
the most urging circumstances had compelled 
me to take this step. Your refusal would be 
my disgrace, my ruin — ^perhaps my death——" 

At this moment the General entered the 
room, and made itthuaJmposslble for Claes Mal- 
cus to ask for further explanation. He had, 
however, smiled at his father's words, because 
so snrejie was that they w^re quite unneces- 
sary, and that his father would not be disap- 
pointed. The Colonel invited, very politely, 
the General to take a place on the sofa, but he 
himself remained standing at the side of his 
son. His lips qiiivered for a moment, but in 
the next he bad lecovered his self-possession, 
and, in a touching vjoiee, he said: f* Nothing 
can be of greater importance for a father than 
the happiness of his children, and it is, there- 
fore, with tears in my eyes I mention that I 
have received of my dear friend th'e Creneral — 
to whom I am besides so greatly indebted for 
all the sincere friendship he has shown me 
during the long time we have been acquainted 
<->I say I have received of this dear friend a 
promise, which, my good Claes, will 6kl thy 
heart with joy, and which gives us the stirest 
guaranty for thy future happiness. My be- 
loved son, I have the great pleasure to let thee 
know, that the General has been so kind as to 
give his gracious consent to thy courtship to 
the LAdy Hedwig, whose beauty, virtue and 



aecomplfshments, will make you the most en- . 
viable of men. Hasten, ray son, to throw thee 
in the arms «f the General, and thank him 
from thy inmost heart for ,the inestimable 
jewel he has so graciously bestowed on thee." 
Having finished these words, the Colonel took 
hold ot his son's hand to conduct him^ to the 
General, but Claes Malcus drew • it violently 
back, and the great connoisseur of the human 
heart folt a sensation as iC an : electric .idiock 
had passed through bis wh^e body. 

But a no less vident blow had befallen Claes 
Malcus, when he heard his father utter these 
words : '* the General has been so kind as to 
give his .gracious consent to thy courtship to 
the Lady Hedwig." The flash of the light- 
ning illuminates not with greater speed a dark 
room, than these words dki represent to his 
view the dark spots in his father's heart. A deep, 
deadly pain now took possesfflon of the place 
where a moment before tranquillity and joyous 
hop0 tlwelt. That his lather attempted to dis- 
pose of his hand without his consent, seemed 
to hin^'a tride in compar^sotji .with ^the deceit- 
ful and mean way which he had used to entice 
from. his son an inconsiderate promise. Which 
of them, father or. son, was now to stand dis- 
honoured before the General ? Could Claes 
Malcus say of his father, *' In this way he has 
deoeived me 7" No ; but it was impossiblo for 
him to sacrifice his tempofs,! happiness, pei^ 
haps his life to the mere will of hie father : he 
was firmly resolved to do no such things 

He threw one glance at his father and another 
at the Gbneml, and thereafter he said in a firm 
and earnest tone of voice : " I am very sorry 
that a mistake has taken place here. I have 
not asked for the jady Hedwig's hand, and 
have to leave to my father the explanation how 
he. has come to the resolution to represent to 
you, Sir Greneral, such a wish, which if it had 
originated in my heart, I would have felt.it my 
duty to communicate myself to you; but as I 
oaust frankly confess that^such is not the case, 
it would be very improper of me to accept the 
gracious gift of the hand of your daughter, who 
is worthier of a hi|;hor lot than to he joined with 
a man whose feehngs for her are but esteem 
and friendship." 

As soon as Chies Malcus had uttered these 
words he bowed to the General and left the 
chamber without a look at his father, whose 
confusion had deprived him totally of the power 
ofepeech. 

'* What the deu«e does this mean ?" asked 
the General to whose face all his blood had 
rushed. 

" It does not signify anything else," said the 
Colonel stammering-r-unable at this moment 
to play the man of the world— "than that my 
son has lost his senses." 

" He seemed, however, to speak* quite dis- 
tinctly, but I do not#8k for any explanation! 
It were beneath the dignity both of myself 
and of my daughter to listen to an excuse for 
this no less ridiculous, than impudent be- 
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haviour." The voice of the General trembled 
with anger and tbandered in the ear of the 
Colonel long after his irritated guest had left 
the room. 

There stood now the anbtle diplomatist, the 
great connoisseur of- the human heart , a prey 
to shame, anger and despair.^ Hi^ finely 
woven plans had been annihilated, his '* coup 
de main " frustrated by a few words from the 
lips of his son, whom he in this moment reatiy 
considered to. be crasy-. Not only the game 
was lost' but also the false cards were detected. 
The cheek' of the Colonel glowed With shame. 
The man of the world did so much forget him- 
self that he uttered severe oaths and walked to 
and fro exhibiting every sign of despair, and 
asking himself: Whiat:^ might his guests think 
of bis agitated appearance ? ' Perhaps that the 
General resolves instantly to depart ? Perhaps 
all the world might be made acquainted with 
his inconsiderate steps? How would it be 
possible for him to look Isabella in the face? 
bow to bear the reproachful glances of the 
lady Hedwig and of his son? At last the 
Colonel listened at the door as if to hear if this 
affair was the subject for the conversation of 
the company. He Qtood there as if he had 
been a prisoner in his own house, he could not 
resolve either to go out or -to remain. 

JVIeanwhile the Colopel is su^rjng just pun- 
ishment^or his deceitful behavior, and still re- 
mains hesitating how-to act, let us step up a 
story higher, and make a visit in the room of 
the Lady Hedwig. 

The gracious little lady: is resting neelige:ntl; 
on the sofa with a letter in her hand, whici 
letter she has already perused five times, with- 
out being able to master her astonishment. 
Her father had half an hour ago given it to 
her, with the order to read it in her, own room, 
where she ought to remain until she heard 
further from him. 

> The letter was short and worded thus: 
" Dear LrrriE Hedwi& : 

"The Colonel has asked thy hand for his 
son. I have observed no love pn his part to 
thee, but it ia probably of the modest kind. If 
thou, consentest to his courtship, which I beg 
thee to take into consideration until I visit thee 
in thy room ; thou (^anst then give him a verbal 
answer. Remember, however, that thou i^rt 
the mistress of thy heart, and if it does not speak 
in his favor, he. must address himself to some 
one else. The young fellow is very odd, but 
also very honest ; and Tyringsholm is, as you 
observe a very agreeable refuge, if iBhould say 
my last farewell. 

"Thy very affectionate father. 

We have , spoken hitherto very little of 
Hedwig, and it has perhaps appeared as if she 
belonged to those insignificant persons, who 
are to be met with in works of fiction as well as 
in real life, without any one being able to say 
why they are there — but thus Hedwig ought 
not to be considered. Scarcely sixteen years 



jold, she has not yet made b^ delmt, bat that 
time many come when she will . play a consi- 
derable, part enough. It id for the first time to 
day, that an appeal has heen made to her judg- 
ment and her feelings. Hitherto considered 
as a child«~and a good child she was>— Hedwig 
has just now been introduced into the great 
world. Now was the tim^ when the hutterfly 
steptout of /its chiysalifr-^o try the strength 
of its young wings. 

The ezperio^nt had that result, that Hedwig 
feltVa distinct and determined dislike at the 
thought of being married to the taciturn and 
blunt Baron Claes. . But agaip, Virginia had 
told her so many times, that lie waa "so good, 
so truly good." But though Hedwig took 
these, Virginia's Words into due consideration, 
she did not like him the mqre. But as she 
now had begun to think on marriage, she took 
also in consideration what answer she would 
have given, if some other name had. been 
mentioned iBStead of that .of Baroa Claes. 
liad it been thftt of the Captain or Equerry, a 
basket* would certainly have been the return, 
but if it had been that of the Lieutenaat 
Richard ..... 

. At this question which she put to herself, 
Hedwig's face became crjmsoned — ^she did not 
know why ? Richard . had Dover said to her a 
flattering word, and had paid very little atten* 
tion to her ; still his image stood in fascinating 
colors before her mind's eye. It was, indeed, a 
great difference to think of Baron Claes' heavy 
steps in the quadrille and those of Lieutenant 
Richard, when he, light aa a zephyr, whirled 
around in the waltar-and then how tall, how 
slender, how agile was he ! *' O ! what happi- 
ness ev^n to dance with him !" 

These thoughts, which as impossible to see 
realised, made Hedwig sigh heavily— did 
not give hope that sne would decide in favor 
of Baron Claeis : no it was .impossible — she 
took the firm resolution to give him a basket. 

The sixteen yeare had earned the victory 
and Hedwig was in ber thoughts still dancing 
a "^a^o/KicS" with the h^^dsome Lieutenant, 
when the General vehemently entered her 
room. 

The a]lpareat agitation which the face of the 
General express^, Hedwig thought to. be 
caused by the importance of the affiiir which 
he was- come to speak of. She hastened there- 
fore, before any question could he put to her, 
to say in a determined tone of voice : " Dear 
father any marriage can never come in ques- 
tion between myself and Baron Claes— I am 
sure that we do not suit one another." 

« it is very^ happy that you are thinking 
thus," answered the General. '''The court- 
ship is revoked. Indeed, polite people ! The 
young Baron assures me he has.never told his 
father to ask for your hand.'^ 



* Att glfVa en korg— to give a basket— Is the general 
expression In Sweden when a courtship is declined.— Th« 

TftAHBULTOR. 
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From this method of the Genera] to com- 
municate to. bis daughter this delicate affiiH*-— 
which her own refusal gave iiim means to re- 
present in another light— it is e^asy to perceive 
that the old warrior h^ not endeavored to 
acquire the Ck)Ioners *^Jine tad?^ The General 
was not a man cf the toorld^ he had n6t dwelt 
much in the refined societies of the capital. 
He had, since he departed from his parents' 
poor home, spent the most of his life either in 
wars or in the province wber^^^ regiment in 
which he served, was quartered — ^and after hav- 
ing become its chief, he liad so accustomed 
himself to speak out his thoughts — that he 
was quite unfit to play the part of a diploma- 
tist — and though sixteen years had elapsed 
from the time he resigned his command — he 
was still fond of playing the chief wherever he 
was. His^ terms of politeness were most 
resembling the expressions in which he had 
signified hi» satisfaction with his soldiers. 
Yet toward beautiful women, of whom he was 
particularly fond, he was not in want of words 
expressing his admiration of their endow- 
ments. But when irritated he was unable to 
rule his temper, he thin on the contrary used 
the most harsh words, without attempting to 
substitute milder eJtpressions. He was a 
strictly honest man — upon whose word one 
could rely, but he had also his weak points and 
that is the case with both old and young peo- 
ple. 

At the words of her father a purple blush 
suffused itself over Hedwig's fkce ; it was the 
modest, deeply i^oanded maiden, not the 
thoughtless child^ who rose from the sofa. 
" What !" exclaimed she, and two large tears 
sparkled in her eyes, ** have they made fools of 
us ! Has not Baron Claes been ashamed to 
treat me in that manner !" 

''And'myaelf then!" cried the Creneral in 
an angry voice ^ '^ I should think, that it was 
still worse ! But it is the Colonel the proud 
fool, who, without aeking his own son, works 
with hands and feet to arrange a connexion 
with my house. No rational beinff-can be 
angry with such a crazy iellow as Claes is — 
but the Cdonel.!-|^e Colonel ! If the house 
was not filled with guests, I would depart 
from hence this Tery night ; but now it would 
attract too hiuch attention. " 

"Yes, it would surely do so if we were to 
depart so suddenly," said Hedwig, "Many 
suppositions, which would be unworthy of me, 
could then originate. Dear father, promise 
me not to depart before the time already ap- 
pointed ! It was as if Hedwig at once had 
been a full grown considerate lady. She 
perceived clearly how she ought to act." 

The General patted her en the cheek. " Thou 
art far more reasonable than I supposed," said 
he, "and I approve of tliy view, lit us, 
however, not mention anything to aunt Gunilla, 
because it is best that she remain ignorant of 
this ridiculous afikir. Dost thou think that 
then canst show thyself among the other 



guests this evening* without giving them cause 
to suspect thy displeasure ! Else it woald be 
better that you, under pretence of being 
unwell, remain here in thy room." 

** No, by no means, dear father ! I think 
that it is very important that I show myself. 
Be sure that I am fully able to master my 
feelings. 

" Wdl, th^n I take my place at the.^ining- 
table with the less inquietude. When I con- 
sider the afi&ir better, I fmd that thou art much 
too good for that bear, and that the whole af- 
fkir deserves only to be laughed at." 



CHAPTER U. 

. As we lire now in the same etory where 
the room is situated which has the honor to 
be occupied by the Equerry, we will not faU 
to enter into it, in order to try to find ont what 
was tlie cause that the said exalted person 
did not honor the dinner table vk^ith his pre- 
sence. But where is then the young sick 
man, the elegant dandy, the hero of the balls, 
the train of the ladies, the tecrur of the hares, 
(because nobody can deny that he .is a good 
shot) ; at least he is not to be found in his 
room, and it is ailmost too dark to suppose 
that he is ^ene ont to shoot bares. It is ra- 
ther probable that some other business which 
requires the veil of the twilight has called hhn 
out! We follow in his footsteps; but first a 
few words about • what we> knoVir already of 
his "honorable little plans. 

•The Equerry GKmthers, though he had^ 
nothing whfc^h belonged to him except some old 
clothes, because the new ones were unpaid 
for, should however have considered it beneath 
his dignity and in strict opposition to his deli- 
cate sense of honor,- to live as the Captain 'did 
on the Wits of others ; but still he did not thipk 
it below his dignity to five on the money of 
others. To be sought for as a wit and reporter 
of gossip, fie ! — better was it to be sought for 
as a man of fine manners and personal accom- 
plishments ! To occupy a place at the gaming 
table was also a positfon which seemed him 
f]t-~but not to play solely for amusement, nay, 
4br money-^see, that .was the chief object— 
and as he was an expert player and generally 
favored by fortune, he sained at the gaming 
table the means by. which he supported his 
position in society. 

His love affairs were innumerable, and there 
was no girl within many miles distant to 
wbom he bad not paid his addresses, though in 
the same degree as he supposed they would 
be repaid by invitations. All his superior's 
daughters, cousins and cousirCs daughters, 
were objects of Ihs particular attention, in 
view to ingratiate himself in the lavdr of the 
former, who he knew could promote or retsurd 
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his advancement When he viBited the neigh- 
boring towns, he did not neglect to court the 
inn-keepers' wives, in hopes that the amount of 
the bills would be less. Sometimes did he 
board with widows, and then it happened more 
than once that he lived as a prince. Some- 
times he threw his glances on a poor girl, and 
was she ajso an Innocent maiden, then she had 
to fear the worst from his vile arts. 

During his stay at l*yringsholm, the Equerry 
perceived clearly that he, without, hazarding 
the least loss, could remain quite passive, as 
there was nobody wbo caTed for his addresses ; 
but he was so acctistomed either really to be 
in love, or fo show the appeara-nce of being so, 
that he could not resist the temptation. Thiis 
he paid first his addresses to Virginia, and no- 
body can know what the result would, have 
been if they had touched her heart; but it 
seemed to remain cold, and he even himself 
changed ol^ects for his adoration as soon as 
Isabella was arrived at Tyringsholm. 

To a lady so" accomplished' apd so generally 
praised he considered it ta be his absolute duty 
to pay his homage, and that from the first mo- 
ment she entered the" paternal dwelling; but 
with ill-concealed displeasure did he observe 
that she honored it noi with her attention. 
Soon little Hedwig eame as fallen down from 
the skies, and he hoped to console his despair- 
ing heart. This was a bird which seemed to 
him easy to catch, and after a day's acquaint- 
ance his hopes rose so that he already in his 
thoughts considered her as the future wife of 
his ownself. It was true the General was not 
a very wealthy man, but still he was well off^, 
and the Equerry came at last to the conclusion 
that after all, he could do no better .than be- 
come the' husband of the little beautiful girl 
and son-in-law of the old warrior. But to ar- 
rive at that point he had first to arrange it so 
that the General invited him to Morkedal; biit 
before a step was taken to gain this aim, the 
Equerry haa another wish, which he was bent 
on seeing realised, and which, when obtained, 
would certainly be no hindrance to his mar- 
riage project. 

This secret wish of the Equerry, was no 
other than to win the heart of the sexton's 
daughter the beautiful Mary, whose charms 
had awakened the voluptuary's sensual appe- 
tite. Blinded' by passion, he did not observe 
that the modesty, innocence, and firm charac- 
ter of the lovely maiden put an insurmounta- 
ble barrier to his ardent desire. Nothing, not 
even the hope of gaining the hand of Hedwig, 
could have persuaded him to leave Tyrings- 
holm, had he not been certain soon to return, 
and this was some consolation to him in leav- 
ingthe vicinity of the attractive girl. 

The plan which Mr. Giinthers had contrived 
to get possessfon of Mary, was not unworthy 
of a cunning seducer. He soon perceived 
that h^ had a rival to be dreaded in the mute 
Baron Claes; and too prudent to contend 
openly with him about thp possession of the 



desired object, be- carefully avoided all th^t 
could rouse the suspicions of his rival, hoping 
to attain his aim ere the young Baron got a 
glance of the hand which gave him so dread- 
ful a blow. The Equerry endeavored to influ- 
ence Mary's father, which was very easy as 
his weak parts were well known to Gunthers, 
and as these so perfectly corresponded with 
his plan, he could not help sighing thanks to 
his good fortune. Mary in Stockholm, at the 
opera, separated from parents arid friends. How • 
did his heart palpitate at these thoughts ! It 
was very natural that tie did not neglect to 
assure the music master, that the voice of Ma- 
ry would undoubtedly exCite the greatest atten- 
tion> and that it seemed to him best to hasten 
as much as possible herjareparatlons for her 
journey to Stockholm. To confirm his disin- 
terested advice, the Equerry Wrote to a friend 
in Stockholm, about this affair, and the answer, 
he got was as satisfactory as could possibly 
have been expected. All care should be taken 
of Mary, and all would be done to mitigate 
her sorrow at being so far distant from her 
dear parents. " I am very sorry," added the 
Equerry, " that I have myself no hope to wit- 
ness Mary's debut, as my service obliges me 
to remain in the country." 

Prom this time the music-master dreamed of 
nothing but Mary's future triumphs on the 
stage. He thought often that he heard the 
applause of thousands of voi6es and he wept 
in ecstasy. 

It was the Equerry's resolution to^ bring, if 
possible, on this day^ this question to an abso- 
lute decision. He had himself borrowed a 
sum of money in view to ofier it as a loan to 
old Alsing, who he supposed was in need 
of it to defray the travelling expenses of his i 
daughter. He hoped, that since this principal 
obstacle, as he thought, for Mary's going to 
Stockholm, was removed, nothing would 
prevent his plan so far succeeding. Thinking 
that the evening was the fittest time to visit the 
Sexton's home, because it was unlikely then 
that he would meet the young Baron there, 
he had pretended sickness, not to be obliged to 
take a place at the g?iming-table. Conse- 
quently, when the longed-for twilight at last 
arrived, the Equerry prepared himself to leave 
his room. Throwing a cloak around his 
shoulders, and putting a cap on his head, he 
slipped to the door, listened for awhile, aiM 
when no sound was heard, opened it and 
passed on tiptoes through the corridor, and ran 
down the stairs as a shadow, scarcely daring 
to breathe; but in the courtyard he to9k a 
deep breath, and at the same moment a person 
passed by him with the speed of a whirlwind, 
and directed his steps to the left wiiig. This 
person was none else but Baron Claes, who 
just then returned from the unpleasant rendez- 
vous with his father and the General. Though 
Claes Malcus was in the highest degree ex- 
cited, he thought that he ha3 recognised the ' 
Equerry in that sneaking person he had passed 
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by ; and now hie thoughts took a new tarn, 
bis blood rushed to his heart with renewed 
force, and a violent jealously was at once 
kindled within his breast. 

" Whither does he intend to go, if not to 
Mary ?" The young Baron felt himself tor- 
tured by dreadful and unknown agonies. ** I 
will hasten after him; I must see what he 
dares to do !" This was thought and resolved 
in a minute. He recollected now that Giinthers 
had not been present at the dinner, and be 
supposed, consequently, that his sickness had 
been only feigned, and a pretence for conceal- 
ing some act which he could not accomplish in 
the bright face of. day. Though driven by the 
furies of jealousy: and hatred, he could, how- 
ever» master himself so far as to allow the 
Equerry to get the start. The latter, who had 
not recognised his rival, whose present speed, 
which not at all agreed with his usual slow gait$ 
fully deceived him, had meanwhile hastened 
to the stable, and there happily persuaded the 
groom to saddle a horse, on whjch he quickly 
threw himself, and set off at a gallop, which, 
if it had been in bright daylight, would have 
gained him the admiration of the ladies. 

Baron Claes arrived at the stable at the 
same moment as the Equerry turned round the 
corner of it, and observing the direction from 
which the sounds of the horse-hoofs were 
heard, Was soon confirmed in his suspicions 
that his rival was hastening to the house ot 
the Sexton. 

He ordered another horse to be saddled in 
the greatest speed, and told the groom that if 
some one should ask for him, he had to say that 
he had not seen him. Having given this order, 
Claes Malcus mounted the horse with almost 
as much agility as the Equerry himself; still 
he restrained the speed of the fiery animal in 
view to give the Equerry time to dismount 
and enter the Sexton's house before his ar- 
rival. At some distance from it, he himself 
dismounted, and tied his horse to a tree. Then 
he walked toward the house and stepped near 
to one of the windows, through the chinks of 
the shutter of which he could see everything in 
the room as distinctly as the Colonel had done 
through the keyhole of the door. A jeajous 
lover is, however, somewhat more excusable 
for such a transgression ; he enjoyed, there- 
iCbre, even an advantage more- — he could hear 
what was said from within. 

Mary sat buried with her needlework and 
her eyes were turned from the Equerry, whose 
burning glances seemed to Claes Malcus to have 
aiv expression more odious that he had ever 
seen in any other eyes. Dame Christina sat 
at her spinning-wheel, and listened how the 
Equerry complained of his misfortune not to 
have found the music-master at home, and 
thus not to get the opportunity to bid him fare- 
well. 

" Do you think that your husband will come 
back soon ?" said the Equerry, and threw a 
look at his watch, which he held in hie hand. 



'* No, I sappk»e not,'* answered Dftme Chris- 
tina, " he will probably stay at the auction till 
ten o'clock in the evening, and perhaps later ; 
because after the anction is at an end, my hus- 
band will take his seat at the suj^r table with 
his friends.*' 

^' 1 must then visit him to-morrow morning, 
because vl cannot depart before I have seen 
him." 

" What, are you, sh*, to depart 7*' asked 
Dame Christina with somewhat brighter face. 

** Certainly, my service obliges me to live in 
the vicinity of my chief " 

" God be thanked, that the scoundrel is go- 
ing away," Claes Malcus thought where he 
stood, his body trembling with cold, as he had 
forgotten his overcoat at home. He had not 
been so provident. as his rival. 

Dame Christina was now obliged to light the 
lantern and leave the daughter and the Equer- 
ry alone, as she had to attend to the cow house 
in the absence of her servant maid. 

Mary looked with some inquietude at her 
mother as she shut the' door ; but she knew, 
however, that she had spirit enough to keep the 
Equerry at a distance if he should dare to 
attempt to take any liberties. 

The mother ban scarcely closed the door 
when the impatient Equerry who found himself 
now much pleased with the absence of the old 
man, drew bis chaur nearer to Mary. The 
roseate hue which since the forenoon glowed 
on her cheeks) made her twice as charming 
in his eyes, and his vanity inspired him wi^ \ 
the thought that the news of his unexpected 
departure had caused it. In spite of her re- 
sistance, he took hold of her hand and covered 
it with burning kisses, while Claes Malcus, 
who had not dared a single time to press her 
hand to his lips, stood there trembling with 
rage and jealousy, but he remained motionless 
because he wished to see how Mary would 
conduct herself. 

" Desist !" cried Mary angrily and drew her 
hand violently back^ 

" And why, my dear ? we shall never see 
each other more, why then, not permit me this 
trifling consolation in my sorrow to kiss these 
little beautiful hands? Mary,' you do not 
know how sincerely I adore you. All the la- 
dies at Tyringsholra are as nothing in compa- 
rison with you, Mary ; and if I were to go 
without shoes in the deepest snow, I would 
willingly do it, if I thereby could get from you 
a kiss." 

" No not if you would go froni here to Stock- 
holm without both shoes and eitockings," an- 
swered Mary, angrily. 

** Dost thou then, We me, Mary?" 

" Please not to call me thou, I hate not the 
least human being; but I do not know why 
you, sir, meddle in af&irs with which, you have 
nothing to do:" 

*'Hqw shall I call you, tell me that fjrst?" 

" What you please* except ihou ; I am gene- 
rally called either Maty or Mbs Alsing. 
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" Well, Miss Alaiiig, you jndgd me wrongly ! 
No, I cannot speak in this strain. Mary, thoiL 
dost my heart wrong ! I will now-openly con- 
fess that I have wished from self-interested mo- 
tives that you should go .to Stockholm; hut I 
dare to say,' these motives have been honorable. 
When thou hast acquired renown and hioilOr, 
when thou hast become a celebrated singer, 
then I can, without 'being exposed to blame 
and ridicule, offer thee my hand. Till then I 
will not. see thee again^; no,, not until thou 
canst become my wife !" 

" Then it will* never be^" answered Mary, 
in a mocking tone, " because I will rather a 
whole winter day go- without both, shoes and 
stockings o'er the snow, than be. your wife, 
Sir Equerry." 

** Ah ! thou little obstinate ^ syren,^ thou 
knowest well that thou Increasest my love by 
speaking thus ! But to speak seriously, dear 
Mary, shouldst thoti In reality card so little 
for my love,^that thou hast not- a word of con- 
solation to say tome ? Give me only the least 
hope, that when I dome- to'o£fi*r thee my hand, 
thou dost not refuse ta accept it." 

'^Thou dost not answer, dearest Mary, I 
can then hope! O* I knew it well!" The 
Equerry put Ihs arm quickly around -Mary's 
waist, but she pushed faim back, and ccied ii> an 
angry tone of voice, ** go away, go away ! Can 
;oa not understand, that Idid notanswe? because 
had already replied that I never wouM be 
your wife, even wefe it your real intenticHi to 
make me such an offer !" '. 

^^ Ha ! there most be somebody who stands 
in my way,. that I observe now i" and the eyes 
of the Equerry exjH'essed jealousy and hatred. 
At these words, Claes Malcus, woo was ready 
to rush into the room,reBtratUed his istep6. He 
wished above everything to4iear what answer 
Mary would give this question. Athougfa 
Mary had displayed her disiikf for the Eq'uerrv 
in a manner most agreeable to his wishes^stifl 
he thought tliat heH^hould'now learn something 
of more importande. 

Marv, however, answered nothing; f^esat 
with downcast eyed, looking a^ though she 
were ready to weep. ** Answer !" said the 
Equerry in a still more irritated tone. " I will 
know whom thou lovest ; because, hadst thou 
not loved another, thou would not have treated 
me in this way." 

" Do not think so. You may be sure that 
even if Fdid not love another, I would treat 
yoH as I have done." 

''No ! I s^ear by heaven, that thou wonldst 
not then have t^pated me thus; but it is thy 
coldnesp which hrritates me ; but in spite of 
the Baron- , . . Ah, I observe that thou reco- 
▼erest thy charming roses ! But art thou really 
sofoolishfts to believe thatthou hast caught him ? 
Thou shouldst only haye seen how angry he be- 
came once when we bantered him about thee." 
Mary's roses were chased away, she be- 
came paleasdeath-'^he sobbed, and was una- 
ble to say a word. 



Yes, my dear, so stands the afiair ! and 
j^t dost thou disregard my friendship, my love. 
But thou must not longer do it ; I am not ac* 
customed to such a disgrace!" Unable to 
conquer his passion, he drew Mary nearer to 
him ; but in the next moment he reeeived a 
box oh the ear with siich a violence that he fell 
down on the* floor; and 1^1 ary liberated from 
bis embrace, leaned trembling on Claes Mai* 
cus,^ who, stooping over her whispered, " Be 
calm, Mary; -dostthda not know that I will 
defend thee?" . ' 

The Equerry jivho first was ptupified as struck 
by the lightnings— rose now trembling With 
rage and cried, with, thundering voice, "Sir 
Baron, you owe me satisfat^tion r' 

" I do owe. you nothing than Wmit you just 
now have received !'^ answered Claes Malcus, 
with regained tranquillity of mind. " And now 
I request you not only instantly to go away 
from this place, but atso to leave Tyringsholm 
as soon as possible; because otheirwise I will 
this very evening make your honorable adven- 
ture known. > If yon give me your word to de- 
part, then. I give you mine, not to say a word 
^f what has passed here. Now you can do 
as you please ; he sure that in either case, I 
will keep my word as a man of honor." 

The time for resolving was not long; but in 
spite of the confusbn in which his mind for the 
present was, the Equerry perceived clearly 
that with Mary he had lost ail chance of suc- 
cess. He was obliged to retreat, though much 
inclinedJie was to revenge the insult he had 
sufiered. A duel was not at all to be thought of, 
besides there were two other causes which 
obliged htm patiently to submit ; the first, the 
Baron was his host, and the second, that many 
a brave man had besides him been obliged to 
submit to an insult from a rival without being 
able, openly to inflict due vengeance. Con- 
sequently the Equerry mastered his anger, and 
said in a scarcely audible voice, "I will de- 
part, and hope that you may. Baron, keep your 
word as a man of honor.'* Saying this, he 
hurriedly left the room, threw himself on his 
horse and set off at a tremendous gallop. 

Nobody can guess what might have been the 
result of this evening, had Mary and her taci- 
turn lover been alk)v^* to remain alone, but 
now dame Christina returned, and was much 
■surprised to find the gracious Baron instead of 
the Equerry by her daughter's side. 

" I have come to say something which I for- 
got to mention this morning," said the Baron, 
somewhat in accordance with truth, " I have 
promised Mary a better piano-forte, and as I 
soon will send it hither, I beg that you will re- 
move that old one — that you may have toom 
for the new instrument." 

" Gracious ! is it possible that this can be 
your real intention ?" exclaimed dame Chris- 
tina, in a modest voi6e, but which nevertheleis 
expressed her entire confidence and satisfac- 
tion. 

<^ Certainly, answered the Baron, I expect to 
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receive to-morrow a n^w piano-forte, and then 
I will vend Mary that which is at present 
standing in my own room. This gift ought not 
to astonish yon at all." 

The young Baron had spoken these words 
with a dignity which he not usually preserved. 
Dame Christina made a deep courtesy, and re^ 
marked only, that she ought certainly not to 
be astonished, as his presents and himself had 
alwa3's shown much kindness to herself, hiis- 
bind and daughter, stiU this gift was very 
great — and she could but express her sincere 
tlianks. 

Mary did not say a word-, and she remained 
sitting with her eyes fixed on the floor ; she 
was too much agitated and surprised. But 
suddenly the thought rose in her heart, that it 
was impossible that the Baron could know 
everything which had passed between her and 
the £qnerry, had he not stood a long while 
outside the house^^exposed to the cold weather. 
Trembling at this thought for the health of her 
lover, she asked him in a low voice, when he 
was about to say farewell, *' do you not wish to 
drink a glass of warm milk 7" 

*' If you. please," answered he, and sat him- 
self with secret joy in the easy chair, which 
the dame Christina offered hfm. Then he ad- 
ded, " 1 think that it will do me good !" 

And so it certainly did ; because though he 
was warm jnside from the vehemence of his 
feelings, yet his body was almost stiff with cold. 

" Where is your cloak ?" asked Mary anxi- 
ously, not observing one in the room. 

" I have none with me, I forgot to put one 
on ;" answered Claes Malcus, ** When I saw 
the Equerry sneaking out of the house, I sus- 
pected his design, and hastened after him with- 
out thinking of anything else.** 

" Oh, this was the reason then that you have 
come here in the cold weather, without a 
cloak !" said Marv, and threw a most tender 
glance at Claes Malcus,, who would fain for 
such a glance, have travelled ten miles with- 
out even a coat. 

"Are you sorry for it, Mary?" 

" Yes, sir, what will it be if you have taken 
a cold Oh ! that will be too bad !" 

" Do not fear, I ride and shall soon be home. 
Farewell, my dear Mary!" He shook her 
hand, and Mary, who could not overcome her 
emotion, her gratitude, pressed it quickly to 
her lips. Was not the Baron her benefactor, 
her guardian angel ? This sign of reverence, of 
sincere gratitude, could thus not be blameable ; 
still, though Mary thought so for a moment, 
she had no sooner done it,. than she feared 
that she had acted wrongly and began to weep. 
It was as if the hand had burnt her lips ; and 
more than ten minutes passed before she re- 
gaitied her tranquillity. 

This night Mary slept little. She could 
not quite agree with herself, if she had done 
what was right. The cause might have been, 
that the Baron had drawn back his hand as if 
he had felt a sting. *^ What a misfortone if he 



is offi»nded^if he never returns!— if he forgets 
his promise of teaching me to play after the 
new method !" 

Poor little Mary I So many sofrows had 
never before troubled, thy innocent heart ! But 
be consoled. Thou bast no reason to des- 
pair. 



CHAPTER III. 

The wax-candles shed a brilliant light round 
the great saloon of Tyringsholm. The Gene- 
ral had, at the gaming-table, almost forgotten 
his anger ; and in Hed wig's mild and friendly 
face tl^re was not to be seen the least sign of 
displeasure, when she, on the arm. of Lieu- 
tenant Richard floated about In the lively 
waltz. Isabella played on the piano-forte, and 
the company looked so animated, that it was 
not difficult to observe- that the guests found 
themselves more amused now .than on the 
preceding evening at the graqd ball. It hap- 
pens often that the aftefpTece is more amus- 
ing than the chief one. 

The Colonel had at least, so far recovered 
his wonted composure, that he appeared again 
among his guests ; and though he did not ap- 
proach too near the table at which the Gene- 
ral was playing, he directed his steps, however, 
so that he could throw a spying look at the 
old man. The Generars countenance inspired 
him with the agreeable hope that his honored 
guest dM not intend to leave his house before 
the appointed time ; • and the little lady, she 
looked so happy and so gay, that it was quite 
evident that she waa ignorant of the unplea- 
sant aiSair. 

*' Where," thought the Colonel,, smiling, 
" where, if not among persons of the tcorH 
could such a thing have passed so quietly, and 
without any noise ? There is no one who has 
the least knowledge of it; but bad the same thing 
happened in an honest plebeian family, what 
fits, what exclamations, what quarrels, would 
it have created ! The Colonel threw a trans- 
ient glance on his guests. He was fully 
persuaded, that the General having been able 
to master his anger in the first moments, would 
certainly thereafter, not make this afikir public. 
Confident in the truth of this conclusion, the 
Colonel was now again himself. It cannot, 
however, be denied, that he thought with some 
unpleasant feelings of his coming conversa- 
tion with his son, bat he relied upon his subtle 
tongue, and let not this thought much distress 
his mind ; having exhorted the vounger part of 
the company to continue 4heir dance, he seated 
himself together with his sister and lady Ga- 
nilla, at a gaming-table. 

Late in the evening the Equerry at last 
made his appearance. He, however, refused 
to dance, pretending' that he had not yet quite 
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Recovered from the fever, which had kept him 
the whole day confined to his room. He there- 
fore, posted himself behind the chair" of the 
General, and, as if admiring the old man's 
skill, he paid a silent attention to the play, in- 
terrupted only by a few exclamations of ah ! 
fironounced as involuntiry outbursts from his 
ips. The General ei^ified his satisfaction 
by a nod. It was among his weaknesses to be 
considered as an expert player at vira ;* and 
as the third player felt himself somewhat indis- 
posed, the General offered the Equerry to par- 
ticipate in the game as the third person, to 
which the Equerry agreed with flattering dif- 
fidence. This day was not the Captain's beau 
Jour^ he had paid too much homage to Bacchus 
the preceding night, and was sleepy. This 
was a fortunate circumstance for the Equerry, 
otherwise the Captain would probably, by 
some artful turn of the conversation, have 
made the General sensible of the endeavors 
of Gunthers, to insinuate himself in his favx)r. 
Now, on the contrary, the Equerry succeeded 
well in this respect. He told some good 
stories, in which he himself played the hero. 
As Brandlers never spoke of himself, this was 
a novelty which much amused the General, 
and the old warrior was much pleased to be 
amused." 

As soon as the game was ended, the good 
humor of the Equerry vanished. At the sup- 
per-table fie scarcely spoke a word, neither did 
he eat, nor drink. He sat there almost as a 
statue of marble. 

" What is the matter ? Are you perhaps, 
seriously indisposed ?" asked the General, 
when they were about tor bid each other " good 
night," in the corridor. ** Else come into my 
room ; I cannot sleep yet, because I took a nap 
in the forenoon." 

'* You are too kind, Sir General. I am not 
very ill, and I hope to be quite well to-mor- 
row.'* 

" Well, what is it then that ails you ? The 
General opened the door of his room, and en 
tered, accompanied by the Equerry. 

" Only an afl&ir of honor with fearon Claes, 
who has been pleased to show me the door, 
which obliges me to leave Tyringsholm ; be- 
cause I must confess, that I have too much 
natural pride to remain here, after having been 
treated so." 

" Thus again another," thought the General, 
"whom the madman has insulted," .... 
" What then is this affair of honor about, per- 
mit me to ask 7" 

"J beg. Sir General, that yon will permit 
me to owe you the answer ! It is a very deli- 
cate affair — a very deficate one." Giinthers 
shrajrged his shoulders. 

" 1 understand ; it concerns a lady ? Young 
gentlemen are always passionate." 

The Equerry "bowea in a manner, which 
left ho doubt that the General had guessed the 
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truth. The Greneral then became fully per- 
suaded, that the young Baron had uttered some 
inconsiderate word about Hedwig ; as whose 
champion Giinthers had declared himself; and 
he was much pleased with the delicate reserve 
the Equerry showed. 

"Whither do you now, my dear Equerry, di- 
rect your course ?" 

" I do not know yet. As the Colond had 
invited me to stay here a longer time, I have 
thought it my duty to decline all other invita- 
tions, and am therefore now midecided whither 
to go." 

" As thus nothing hinders you, please to ac- 
company us to Morkdal," said the General, 
friendly. " The Captain has already promised 
to go with me ; and if you will satisfy yourself 
with the only place I have now at my disposi- 
tion — the place on the coach-box — it would 
much please me to snatch also you from the 
Colonel !" 

The Equerry bowed deeply, and declared 
himself highly flattered by the Greneral's kind 
oflfer, which he gratefully accepted ; one at 
least of the Equerry's plans succeeded on this, 
for him, else so fatal day. 

When the members of the Colonel's family 
bade each other " good night," Isabella, with a 
roguish glance, whispered in the ear of her 
father*, "Well, father, I have waited in vain 
the whole evening for the promulgation of the 
betrothment in question." 

" Silence !" answered the Colonel, coloring. 
" All negotiations are broken off; aqd I hope, 
dear Isabella, that thou hast too n^uch reverence 
for thy father to speak a word more of this af- 
fair." 

Isabella was quite astonished at tiie serious- 
ness with which the Colonel uttered these 
words; but as she perceived that his vanity 
had been wounded, she was too delicate to 
ask any further questions 

On the following day the ball guests depart- 
ed ; and on the morning thereafter the Gene- 
ral, with his daughter, the lady Gunilla, the 
Captain, and the Equerry, set out for Morkedal. 
The Colonel had in vain protested against the 
departure of both the Captain and the Equerry. 
He felt himself really sorry to miss his com- 
panions at the vira-table ; he must submit to 
his fate, not wishing to irritate the General 
further by a too warm opposition. 

The evening before— whilst Virginia assist- 
ed Hedwig to put her thinffs in order, the 
latter had been unable to keep ner secret— girls 
can very seldom preserve a secresy ; they feel 
themselves unhappy if they have none to whom 
they can communicate the secrets of their 
heart— from Virginia ; she told her everything 
that had happened the day before between 
the Colonel, her father, Claes Malcus, and 
herself. 

Virginia was quite astonished, and admired 
lledwig's good temper and self-command. 
" It was a duty to myself, dear friend," re- 
veiy intcniona and wnuBing. sumed Hedwig, and assumed a somewhat proud 
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mien. " Observe, dear Virginia, it was in the 
power of the Colonel and his son to insult me, 
but in my power only to lower myself; and 
that I had certainly done if I had shown my- 
self either sorry or displeased." 

Virginia, who had nerself a fine sense of 
propriety, conceded this ; but she asked, how- 
ever, if it was very diflScult for Hedwig to 
master her feelings. 

" NofUot very difficult," answered she, smil- 
ing, while she,«wrapt up her kerchiefs in some 
paper, " not very — do you not think that 
these flowers on the white ground are beauti- 
ful ? I had, however, resolved to give him the 
basket." 

Now Virginia was tranquilized ; and the two 
young girls having agreed to write to each 
other at least three times a month, separated 
with expressions of the liveliert sorrow. 

When Hedwiff stepped into the carriage, 
and Richard stood on one side and Virginia on 
the other, she whispered, with tears in her 
eyes, to the latter, " I am sorry to depart from 
Tyringsholm ! I have never enjoyed so much 
pleasure as daring these eight days !" 

Baron Claes Malcus had not left his room 
since the evening when he ma:de his extra-visit 
to the house of the sexton ; but thtf cause 
hereof was not as the Colonel supposed — re- 
pugnance and bashfulness at meeting the Ge- 
neral, or even Himself, after what had passed 
between them on the memorable evening ; the 
real cause was, that the young Baron was 
much indisposed ; he had taken a severe, cold 
under his love-ride, and had, in order to tran- 
qiilize his sorrowful mother, to take more medi- 
cine than was necessary. 

Some days after the General's departure, the 
new piano-forte which the young Baron had 
ordered, arrived, to the astonishment of the 
Colonel and the whole family ; and as not one 
was aware that Claes Malcus liked music, 
still less that he had, during the latter years, 
ffreatly cultivated that talent, and attained a 
high degree of skill in the same, they conse- 
quently were all unable to guess for what use 
it was intended. In the saloon was an excel- 
lent piano-forte ; and another stood in Claes 
Malous's room, on which, when a boy, he had 
played — though no one then thought that he 
would attain any great perfection in that art. 
It was even now supposed that the instrument 
stood in his room more for ornament than use. 
But this was not the case. It was seldom that 
any of the other members of the family visited 
that wing in which his rooms were situated, 
and it was thus no wonder that none of them 
had heard how Claes Malcus often played two 
hours en suite, on the piano-forte. He loved 
music with all his heart, and lived in the enjoy- 
ment of it ; and that was the very reason why 
he wished to be alone when he sounded the 
angelic chords. He would have considered it as 
a profanation, nay as an absolute impossibility 
to sit down to an instrument and play for the 
amusement of others. Therefore, a mocking 



smile always hovered on his lips when Isabella 
played on the piano-forte in the presence of a 
large company. He had a particular aversion 
to all dance music ; and he thought that Isa- 
bella was in want of a sublime and deep feel- 
ing for the enjoyment of the music, because 
she did so far profane this divine art as to play 
a waltz, and other dances. 

At the arrival of the new piano-forte, Claes 
Malcus \^s not yet quite well, at least in the 
opinion of his tender mother, who just then 
was in his room, and begged him not to expose 
himself to the cold air. She said : ^* Dear 
Claes, tell me only where you wish that the in- 
strument shall be placed, and it shall instantly 
be done — I suppose you intend it for Isabella? 

" No, dear mother, I wish to have it in my 
room." 

" What do yon say, my dear Claes ? in this 
room ? You have already one piano^forte — 
which is very good — why will you have this 
new one too ?" 

'^I have given this old instrument to an- 
other person : but this is not so important aa 
af^ir that it Qught to astonish you, dear mo- 
ther !" Claes Malcus's face became now so 
red that the Baroness feared that the fever 
was returning, and thought that it would be 
pephaps best to send for the experienced dame 
Christina, the wife of the music-master and 
sexton Alsing, in view to ask for her advice — 
and did really put this question to her son. 

Claes Malcus — wishing fain to send a mes- 
sage to Mary, who, he was- assured, was much 
uneasy at his staying away so long, — answer- 
ed instantly that it would perhaps be wisely 
done to consult dame Christina. " And as 
mother is sending a messenger to Mr. Alsing's 
house, would my dear mother just now be so 
kind as to arrange so ... . But when Gus- 
tavo comes in, then I will tell him that a 
wrapper must be put round it, to prevent it 
from being injured on the way." 

« Which, my son ?" 

"The piano-forte." 

" It ip already unpacked and placed in tlie 
red parlor : and is it not best, dear Claes, that 
it remsin there until you are quite recover- 
ed?" 

" I am not speaking of the new one, but of 
that which I have given to the Alsings ! 
Their old one was so very bad, that it cut me 
to the heart when I played thereon— and that 
is the whole afliiir." 

Now the Baroness appeared much surprised. 
She recollected that dinner, when the Equer- 
ry's bad joke had made such an unpleasant im- 
pression upon Claes Malcus. It was, there- 
fore, no wonder that she — who knew well her 
husband, and having, besides, through Vir- 
ginia, secretly learned what Hedwig had 
confided to her — became very sorry, and 
scarcely, in this difficult casOr knew what she 
ought to answer ; principally as the ^acious 
lady was not accustomed to act without ad- 
vice. 
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"Does this, my announcement, displease 
you, dear mother ?" asked her son, and raised 
his head, with a somewhat impatj^nt Jpok, 
from the pillow. 

"Certainly not: why should it displease 
me? I know well that you can give your 
piano-forte to whom you please. I thought 
else . . ." But the good lady's thoughts were 
too much confused to permit her to say what 
she really thought. 

" Should I not," said Malcus, " have power 
to give away this instrument, which I received 
many years ago from ray father, — I suppose, 
however, that no one can deny me the right to 
give away the new one I have myself bought : 
it shall, therefore, this day be removed to the 
house of Alsing !" 

Here the gracious lady felt as if she had 
fallen from the ashes into the fire." 

" I hope that you cannot be angry with your 
mother, my dear son ! I thought only that 
perhaps it was not quite delicately acted to- 
ward your iather ; and lam sure that you will 
not send the new and precious piano-forte to 
the Alsings !" 

" Am I then a child ?" asked Claes Malcus, 
in a firm and earnest tone df voice, fixing his 
large an'd beautiful eyes with evident dis- 
pleasure upon those of his mother. " Have I 
then no power to give away anything ?" 

" My dear Claes, you must not misunder- 
stane your mother. ' I merely thought^ that 
Buchran act would rouse too much attention." 

'* That is of no consequence. Every one 
may think what he pleases of it." 

" So do you say, my dear son ! But the afiair 
does not only concern you — it concerns even 
Mary ; and much would be said of her. Her 
reputation has hitherto been bright as a mir- 
ror ; but I think that such would not long be 
the case were it to be known that she had re- 
ceived so costly a gift from a young man." 

The Baroness had the opinion that her son 
was endowed with much delicacy, and very 
nice perception in such matters ; and thought, 
therefore, that he could not hear such an allu- 
sion without being convinced that he ought not 
to expose Mary to evil tongues. But even 
the best intention, particularly of a person 
without a knowledge of the human heart, often 
misses its aim ; and so it now happened. The 
Baroness was instantly to experience that it 
would have b^en wiser had she not touched 
upon such a delicate matter. 

"My dearest mother," said Claes mildly, 
kissing her liand, " rest assured that no one 
can fear more than myself to dim the bright 
fame of a young and innocent girl, and particu- 
larly that of Mary. Therefore be tranquil in 
this respect ; and do now please, dear mother, 
to send mstantly this instrument to Alsing's, be- 
cause 1 wish them to receive it this day !" 

Such an earnest request the Baroness 
thought herself obliged to assent to. She, 
however, persuaded the young Baron to send 
the old instrument instep^I of the new one. 



During the preparation for sending it off, the 
Colonel came into the court-yard. " Where is 
this going to- be sent ?" asked he of his wife, 
who was engaged in inspecting, that the nn- 
strument should not be damaged when laid 
upon the conveyance,. The Baroness became 
much agitated, and fearing both the displeasure 
of her husband and son, answered in such a 
way, that she gave the Colonel to understand 
that she would give him a secret explanation ; 
and taking hold of his arm conducted him into 
their private rooms. ^ 

" Well, were is it to be sent ?" asked the 
Colonel again. 

" Alas I my friend, I am very sorry, very 
sorry !" exclaimed the Baroness. " But I 
assure you that I have been unable to persuade 
him to desist from his folly. He sends it as a 
gift to the Sexton's house. 

" Well, it is not worthy of a better fate !" 
said the Colonel coolly, seeming not to under- 
stand the agitation of his wife, and considering 
this afiair only as a proof of Claes Malcus's 
kindness towards the poor people. The Co- 
lonel had at this time no desire to give his son 
a new cause of displeasure. And being for 
the rest persuaded that the views of his wife 
were suflficiently limited, he cared not for the 
astonishment his conduct would cause her. 

The Colonel was, however, by far, not so 
tranquil as he pretended to be ; he considered, 
on the contrary, this step of Claes Malcus as a 
public acknowledgment of his intentions in 
regard to Mary ; it was with much pain the 
proud father suspected that his son had come 
to the knowledge of the state of his own feel- 
ings. Yet the gift of the instrument was not 
an evidence that such was the case, because 
his natural kindness would have induced him 
to give it to the poor girl ; and in order to give 
this afiair the appearance of his knowledge 
and approbation, he went himself and told the 
servants to take much care of the instrument. 
Thus all were induced to believe that the Co- 
lonel and his wife had sent it to Alsing's, and 
not Baron Claes. 

When dsaime Christina, some hours later, ar- 
rived in her Sunday's dress, she could scarcely 
find words enough to express her gratitude to- 
wards the most gracious Colonel, and the no 
less gracious Lady Baroness, for their unex' 
'pectSi and not at all deserved gift. 

" Wel^ well, my good woman, enough of 
thanks," said the Colonel, somewhat uneasy, 
and patted her on the shoulder. " I have long 
entertained the intention to give Mary that 
trifie, as a reward for her good conduct, but 
had quite forgotten it until, some days since, 
Barron Claes reminded me of it." 

Dame Christina was, after this explanation, 
allowed to visit Baron Claes in his own rdbm. 
She was too prudent to mention iii the pre- 
sence of the Baroness the cause from which 
she supposed the young Baron's sickness to 
originate. But when the gracious lady went 
into the next room, dame Christina said, with 
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a familiar and mysterious mien, which agreed 
not with the pride of Claes Malcus — because 
even he was smitten with a kind of aristocratic 
pride — " I supposed, indeed, that this would be 
the cJipe. Was it proper for you, sir Baron, 
to ride out in the severe weather without an 
over-coat ?" 

Was it deh'cacy, or was it artfulness ? but 
dame Christina did not mention Mary's name ; 
yet she expressed on the account of her hus- 
band and herself the most humble thanks for 
the rare gift. 

Dame Christina declared for the rest, that 
she was persuaded that the young Baron 
would soon be well, and that no particular 
medicine was necessary, but recommended him 
to stay some ^2^7 days in his room. When she 
was about to leave, Claes Malcus, overcome 
by the feeling that Mary would perhaps feel 
sorrow if he did not say a word about her, 
uttered in a hurried and affected ton^ of voice, 
"Give my compliments to Mary. Perhaps 
she wondered that I did not send the instru- 
ment yesterday, as I had promised ?" 

■** I heard her say nothing about it," answer- 
ed dame Christina, evading ; '* but it was pro- 
bablv so, because she went out and in the 
whole day." 
" Was she satisfied when it arrived ?" 
" Certainly ! Oh, she was so glad ! but she 
will herself tell you that. But "'.... 
"What do you mean?" asked Claes Mal- 
cus, in such a serious voice that dame Chris- 
tina dared not refuse to speak the truth. She 
was a very good but also clever woman, and 
when she had an opportunity to advance her se- 
cret plans, she did not neglect to do so. 

" Ah, sir Baron, It was nothing unpleasant !" 
replied she, with so happily modulated a voice, 
that she left the Baron in uncertainty of the 
truth of her assertion. I will tell you what has 
happened. Peter, who brought us the instru- 
ment, asked me to hasten hither to bleed you, 
as you were very sick ; and so poor Mary, 
who is very weak, when she heard it, fainted 
Thus I was obliged to bleed her first ; but I am 
now sure that she will be quite well when I 
tell her that your sickness is of no conse- 
quence." 

" To-morrow," uttered Claes, in a low voice, 
I hope to be quite well — please to tell her so." 
Dame Christina departed ; but what she had 
related about Mary caused the young Baron 
heart-felt joy and pain. Mary loved him, and 
his inmost wish was to come in possession of 
her; but his heart could not but tremble at the 
thought of the many difiiculties he had to 
brave ere this object could be gained. Was 
Maria worthy of what he would risk for the 
sake of her ? He would put her to the test ; 
and should she, as he hoped, prove herself 
pure gold, "then," said he to himself, " what- 
ever may happen, she shall be mine !"* 

Mary's low origin did not trouble him: he 
had always trembled at the very thouglit of 



would be consulted at every step, aod who 
thought themselves justified in every case to 
give their uncalled for advice. His favorite 
plan had, on the Contrary, always been to be 
married to a wife and connected with a 
family who would not attempt to limit his lib- 
erty or direct his steps. He longed for a wife 
who would love him enough to be happy with- 
out participating in other amusements than 
those which aSbrded himself pleasure, and 
who had no longings for costly porop, gorgeous 
balls and splendid feasts. He thought he had 
found his ideal in the modest daughter of the 
sexton, and he would not have exchanged for the 
possession of her, even the glorious crown of 
Sweden, had it been his. He hoped that with 
her he would enjoy on earth a foretaste of 
heaven, and that her heart would never lose 
that warmth of feeling, without which he con- 
sidered no matrimonial happiness possible. 

But persuaded that in Mary he had found 
the person who would realise his wishes, he 
was not so selfish as to forget his duty toward 
his parents. He felt with the deepest pain that 
their prejudices, their passions, their wishes 
and their hopes, were in direct opposition to 
what he considered would be his life's happi- 
ness. Still he entertained the hope, that he 
would be able to overcome their reluctance 
to such a marriage, without inflicting on them 
too deep a wound. He knew that they, or at 
leasts his father, loved wealth and external 
show, and he said to himself: " I will leave 
them in possession of Tyringsholm during 
their lifetime, and I will myself purchase or 
farm a small estate, where I hope to enjoy a 
happiness no earthly wealth can give me." 

The young Baron had certainly not, for -a 
Ion? time yet, taken the matrimonial state into 
sucn serious consideration, had not the ma- 
trimonial project of his father directed his 
thoughts to that subject, and proved to him 
that it was time to reflect thereon. His feel- 
for Mary now stood forth in their true 



light, and his resolution was taken in the same 
moment as jealousy of the Equerry roused his 
energy, and inspired him with fear .of the pos- 
sibility of losing the ideal of his dreams, and 
the idol of his silent adoration. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Boisterous Autumn and joyous Christmas 
were past. The Colonel thought no more of 
the Sexton's Mary; because, though Baron 
Claes, in accordance to his custom, regularly 
every forenoon took a promenade to the Sex- 
ton's, nothing was heard of which caused his 
father the least inquietude. 

It seemed now as if the Colonel had reason 
to be satisfied. But new clouds were gaiher- 



being allied to a proud and high family, who ing round the bright horizon. At the before- 
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KD6ntioned ipreat ball at Tyringsbolm, a person 
had there made his appearance, who gave a 
new direction to the Coloners activity. 

" Art thoa then resolved not to pay the 
least attention to the Count ?" asked the Colo- 
Bel one evening, v/hen he sat with Isabella 
alone in the .Red Cabinet.^ " I think it, bow- 
ever, ray duty to remind thee, that his wealth, 
fais rank and his birth, make him the most 
desirable husband thou canst wish for. And 
I advise thee to endeavor to please him." 

" I fear Chat I already please him too well,*' 
answered Isabella, laughini 

" That were a real wonder J For my part, 
I could certainly not fall in love with a girl 
who did not pay me so much attention as to 
dress herself as it becomes a young lady V 

" I hope that the pretensions of the Count 
are more reasonable." 

^ Biit thou canst be mistaken—- and the con- 
sequeBoe will be that the Count ceases with 
his addresses." 

" That would, indeed, be the most prudent 
of the Coant — and no great loss to me." 

^' No great loss to thee ? My dear Isabella, 
thou wouldst oblige me much by telling me if 
thou dost consid^ a Count — a man who has 
for many years been ambassador at the court 
of St. Peterdburgh, and who is knight of many 
orders, besides being the possessor of a con- 
siderable fortune and an unblemished charac- 
ter — as a person worthy of the high favor to 
carry thee home as his wife ?" 

*' Undoubtedly ! Even a person with the 
half of the merits which you, dear fo,ther, have 
enumerated, would be worthy of such an 
honor ; but there are some otfier things which 
must be considered — as, for instance, if I can 
love him, and if I ever intend to enter into the 
conjugal state." 

The Colonel, who had many different smiles 
by which to signify his thoughts, now made 
use of a sarcastic one, and said : " All women 
wish to marry: — this is as true as that the 
night follows the day; and, concerning the 
being able to love such an amiable being as 
Count M — , it is a thing which would be ri' 
diculous to doubt 2" 

Isabella had also her own smiles, but they 
were not so easy to interpret as those' of the 
Colonel. There sat now a faint one upon her 
ruby lips, but the Colonel was unable to un- 
derstand its meaning, and did not urge this 
affair further this time. " One ought never to 
endeavor to prove a truth ; because every one 
will soon be persuaded thereof by his own 
reason." This was a conclusion at which the 
Cdonel iately had arrived, and which he wish- 
ed to put to the test. 

As soon as the Colonel had left Isabella, 
she reclined backwards against the cushion of 
the sofa, and laid her hand over her eyes. But 
she was not permitted long to be alone. She 
heard her father cry out, in the i^xt room, 



Now opened the door into the cabinet, and 
Richard asked : ** Can I step in, or would you 
be alone, dear Isabella ?" 

" Come in, mj, faithful knight," answered 

she, joyously, ^come in and chase away the 

iness, if you can ! JUother and aunt are 



^ the deuce ! why are not the candles lighted ' 
Who is there ! Ah, is it you, Richard 7" 



weariness, 

occupied with' reading in the yellow room'; and 

I am deep in dreams." 

"About what uncle spoke with you? I 
must confess that I thought it would be no 
wrong to listen to his conversation with you." 

"And that }'ou tell me so calmly 7 I will 
repay your confidence with the same coin. I 
dreamed about becoming the wife of Count 
M— ." 

"When 'he has asked for your heart and 
hand, you mean 7" 

" How can vou know, my cousin. If he has 
not already done so ?" replied Isabella in- 
quiringly, and looked on him with a somewhat 
mocking mien : but vou could observe in her 
eyes an inquisitive glance. 

Richard did not quail befdlre this prying 
look, and he answered in the same jesting 
tone : " Ah ! how do the ladies always boast 
of their victories t But I know thai Count 
M — has not yet asked for your hand." 

" Well, it is true, be has not done it, but he 
will not long tarry to do it, and I have now 
considered what to answer. Move the foot- 
stool nearer to roe, Richard ! Thank ye. 
Give me now that little cushion. Take now 
a seat on the ottoman opposite myself, and tell 
me frankly thy opinion of Count M — : but 
speak seriously, because certainly I am not 
now jesting. 1 ask earnestly for thy advice 1" 

"A perfectly honest man, and that is more 
worth than everything else," answered 
Richard. 

" You are certainly right, and that is which 
principally recommends him to my favor. He 
is also pretty handsome; nay, he is really 
beautiful, and his manners are very pleasant, 
and highlv insinuating." 

" You have now enumerated so many of his 
merits," interrupted Richard, smilingly, " that 
I know not any more to add but his wealth." 

" That is no value to me ; my aunt's money 
will suffice for me." 

"But we must not forget his rank,*and name, 
and ,birth ; name and wealth inspire people 
with esteem." 

" Yet this esteem does not advance his cause 
with me. I do not care for the world, and I 
think not to ask for its advice in selecting a 
husband." 

" And then he loves you, and that I think i 
the principal inducement for you to take his 
pefition into due consideration." 

" You are quite right, my dear Richard, be- 
cause it is very useful and pleasant, that of a 
couple who are to be married at least one 
loves the other^ that the expected paradise may 
not want all warmth. A little flame will be 
good to prevent 4he conjugal happiness from 
being too frosty. When we thus sum up the 
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merits of the Count, as a wooer, the result is, 
that he is worthy of bein^ -accepted. But, 
without jokinff, Richard,"— -and Isabella's voice 
assumed suddenly a serious tone — ^" Count 
M is not a man, to whose .addresses a wo- 
man can be in different.^ I " she 

hesitated— her eyes seemed to wish to pene- 
trate into the inmost recesses of Richard's 
breast — " I will not ^ive him a bitskeiy* with- 
out first consulting my feelings." 

Richard's countenance remained calm, his 
eye and his brow unruffled when he answered, 

'* I think so too, dear Isabella. He deserves 
well, that his love is taken into consideration. 
And I think really, that no man whom I know, 
suits you better tnkn lie. His temper is at once 
earnest and affable ; and as you have no ro- 
mantic ideas of human happiness, I am sure 
that you will be happy with him." 

Isabella remained silent. What she thought 
is difficult to guess, but as far as the eye ex- 
presses the feelings of the heart, it was easy 
to observe that she felt a great, though painful 
joy ; for a moment her eyes rested on Richard 
with an inexpressible rapture. In Richard's 
again, when she looked on him, seemed a 
very different expression, which signified nei- 
ther joy nor rapture — but it passed away as a 
flash of lightning. 

" Give me my guitar, Richard ; I will sing 
thy favorite song. 

"No, Isabella, pray do not sing On this 
evening !" said he, with subdued voice. 

" Why not'?" 

" I will then long too much after home, and 
I do intend to set out on a journey to-morrow." 

''I thought to tell you this my intention, 
when I entered, but our cousultation upon the 
expected courtship of Count M has pre- 
vented me to mention it. The reason for my 
making this journey is an afiair I have to 
transact for my father. You know that I have 
been at Tjallstorp to-day." 

"Certainly, I know it. I heard it at the 
dinner table ; but what affair is it you have to 
transact for your father ?" 

" A very interesting one. You know that 
<jwe have.a family grave on my father's side. It 
is in the church of Rydaholm. Father received 
a letter yesterday from the pastor of that par- 
ish, with the singular information, that if he 
does not pay a very considerable sum, the re- 
maining comns of our ancestors are to be re- 
moved and interred in the church-yard; because 
our family grave, which occupies the left side 
of the church, is to be turned into a vestry, 
which is very necessary, as there is none. 
Father wishes that I shall set out for that place, 
to endeavor personally to settle this afiikir. 
It is unpleasant to permit our ancestor's moul- 
dered bones to be removed from their resting 
place ; but -it is not less unpleasant to be 
obliged. to sacrifice a heavy sum for the honor 



* I will not give him a basket, s. to. ». I will not return 
to him a refUsal. 



of having a family grave— particularly as the 
sum which is to be^paid for the honor is enor- 
mous." 

" Is it then decided that you are to set out 
on this journey 7 It seems to me very curious 
that your father can bestow a thought on this 
afiair. Is it reasonable — ^that uncle, who is 
not too well off, and ought tb save what he has 
for his children — should resolve to pay out a 
large sum for the honor of kaviBg a family 
grave, and for preventing the bones of his 
high-born ancestors from mingling with those 
of the humble peasants ? It seems to me that 
yon, Richard, ought not to approve of such aris- 
tocratic principles." 

" You are quite mistaken, dear Isabella, if 
you entertain the opinion that I wish to redeem 
the family grave, because the bones of Counts, 
Barons, and Noblemen are there resting. Do 
not believe that I am foolish enough to consider 
the bones of high persons of hiffher value than 
those of the poorest man— -or that I think my- 
self a better man, because my ancestors occu- 
pied high places in life. But I must confess 
that I feel some reluctance to disturb the peace 
of the dead. Besides^ I will not oppose my 
father, though, he seems himself not to care 
very much for the preservation of the family 
grave. I will therefore go and endeavor to 
settle this affair in a way which I hope will 
not be very expensive." 

" I am very glad to hear you speak thus, dear 
Richard ; because I know nothing more con- 
temptible in a man than pride of high ances- 
tors ; and I cannot restrain myself from laugh- 
ing al the reverence which father always shows 
to the portraits of our uncles and aunts, grand- 
fathers and grandmothers."' 

" It is the weak part of uncle," said Richard, 
" still I cannot laugh at it, because it makes 
him so very happy. I think, on the contrary, 
of what sorrows the time might brin? to his 
proud soul by the difference in principles and • 
tastes which exist between him and Claes Mal- 
CU& But I imagine also how proudly he will, 
in a short time, point out among the portraits 
one decorated with many ribbons and stars, 
and say, *• This represents the husband of the 
pride of the family, my otrn Isabella.' But," 
added Richard, " no portrait can truly represent 
the charms of that Isabella." His lips trem- 
bled a little us he pronounced the last words ; 
and he endeavorea in vain to assumes joyous 
appearance. The feelings of sorrow were so 
much expressed in his eyes as to attract the 
attention of Isabella. 

" I do not know how you came to turn pur 
conversation to this subject, but as you have 
done so, I might perhaps, give you with my 
pencil, a more faithful sketch than you can 
imagine of the husband of the pride of the far 
fnihy as you are pleased to call me." 

The healthy color of the Lieutenant's face 
assumed the _ tint of purple, "ffow do you 
know the appearance of that person, you little 
jester?" 
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*' No matter Jom>, it is enough that I know 
it ; I assure yea, Richard, that I know it, and 
I will 9,]sp let you know it too, if yon wish it ?" 

" Y\ou have, most probably, on Christmas eve, 
received some information through a little 
witchcraft," answered Richard with an affable 
smile, "But who could have suspected you, 
my little gracious lady, to condescend to such 
foul artifices ?" 

" You are quite mistaken, because I was not 
in need of using such heathen artifices to be 
acquainted with the future husband of the said 
august personage, as I have long known him. 
Bat what is the matter my dear Richard, are 
you not in a good humor, or have you no wish 
to be acquainted with the appearance of the 
husband of the pride of the family ?" 

" Your husband, Isabella ?" 

"Yes, my husband"." 

" If yon please, then, draw a sketch of him ; 
but I do not know ; if I am not too venturous. 
Isabella, you must not jest too cruelly with 
me." Richard stooped a little over her beau- 
tiful white hand, which had already taken hold 
of the pencil. " Ah, no ! .... stop, 
.... stop ! Are you to sketch the por- 
trait of Count M—?*' 

The emotion of Richard was quite involun- 
tary,, and in view to conceal the treacherous 
expression of his countenance, which he per- 
ceived that he was unable to subdue, he 
stooped still lower. Was it his imagination 
which at this moment deceived him, or was it 
some one that touched his locks ? was it a 
spirit, or a human being? But Isabella's lips 
it could not be. He raised his eyes, her fea- 
tures had assumed a somewhat cold and 
strange appearance, her eyes expressed a 
frosty indiflference ; alas, how different was 
her countenance now from that sparkling face 
she had shown at the beginning of their con- 
versation. 

. Richard deeply repented that he, though only 
for a few moments had neglected to preserve 
the mastery over his own feelings. His posi- 
tion to Isabella was a singular one. It allowed 
him much familiarity, and many hours j"ich in 
etherial pleasure, such as only the purest love 
can give, and his relationship to her thus be- 
came a source of an enjoyment almost equal- 
ling that of the certainty of being loved, but 
this situation was so delicate, that it could only 
last as long as Richard did not assume the 
part of a lover. He had observed that Isa- 
bella wished that they should treat each other 
as intimate friends ; but by degrees had their 
friendship grown warmer, particularly from 
bis side, though the indifierent mien he always 
had assumed, had from all, and even from Isa- 
bella, concealed the true state of his heart. 
Still, it seemed often that she suspected it, be- 
cause she was always more friendly, and ap- 
peared happier when he sj^oke and jested in a 
joyous tone, but on the contrary became cold 
and reserved as soon as she perceived a spark 
of warmer feeling in him. 



The Lieutenant had approached too near the 
fire not to be burned ; but his good sense gave 
-him power to master his passion; still the 
ima?e of Isabella sunk deeper and deeper into 
his neart, but without causing any disorder - 
there. The image of the beloved one was an 
honored guest upon whom love and pride al- 
ternately waited. For in his present situation, 
as a poor lieutenant, without any income but 
his pay and sakry as his 'uncle's steward, he 
would scarcely, even if encouraged to do so, 
have' allowed his love to have ast^ed for the 
highest boon — her heart and hand. But as 
the case now stood, when Isabella herself had 
pqinted out how he ought to act, he could not 
be in the least doubt wTiat to do ; and his only 
wish was not to disturb the present friendly 
relations between them. This was the first 
time he had been unable to rule his feelm^s. 
He wished now from his inmost soul that the 
name of the Count had never been uttered 
by htm in such a tone. How much had he 
not now, perhaps, lost ? Isabella seemed so 
much changed in a moment. 

Richard resolved now to show his power. 
He conquered at once his excited feelings, 
assumed a calm appearance, chased away the 
clouds from his brow and assumed a joyous 
look. " Have 1 made you angry, dear Isabella, 
by my uttered supposition ? It Was indeed 
foolish of me, as the features of the Count, 
ought to be to me as agreeable as those of any 
one else." ^ 

- " They were not his !" answered Isabella 
seriously. 

"Do 1 dare to beg you to fulfill your 
promise ? — because you have made me curious 
to know the features of the happy one." 

Without saying a word, Isabella took the 
pencil and the paper, and turning a little aside 
went to work to do as he asked. During her 
being occupied with the sketching, Richard 
observed that her eyes assumed a very singu- 
lar and solemn expression. When she had 
finished, she folded up the paper with a sup- 
pressed sigh ; Richard stretched out his hand. 

" Not yet," said she, " you must first give 
me the promise not to mention to any one^ I 
whose features you are now to see !" j 

"I promise — please to give me the paper !" j 

" Not so hasty ! I hear now mptJier ; and 
you have not enough of self-possession to open ' 
it in any one's presence without betraying 1 
your feelmgs. Take the paper, but put it in i 
your pocket; remember that you are not ^ 
allowed to look on it till you are alone !" 

Richard took hurriedly the paper. Isabella's 
words roused a hurricane of new feelings within J 
his bosom. "You have not enough of self ^ 
command to open it in any one's presence, 
without betraying your feelings !" What 
could these words signify ? He thought of the "^ 
touch he had felt on nis locks and this thought ' 
confused his brain. His pulse beat' with a 
vehemence which made him think that he 
really wanted strength ta open the paper, in ' 
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the preBence of others. But he wished to 
persuade Isabella, that he had more self-com- 
mand than she seemed to attribute to him, he 
did what was still more improbable : without 
leaving the room, he took a seat at the ffaming 
table and played with accustomed skill to the 
pleasure of the Colonel and his sister who 
were seated at the same table — after the sup- 
per he spoke much with the Colonel of the 
intended journey, and listened with at least 
seeming attention to the Colonel's remarks and 
advice. But when he bade at last good night 
to the family, then be wispered in Isabella's 
ear ; " confess now, that I nave made myself 
deserving of praise J" 

** Without doubt," answered she, *' but you 
will deserve it in still higher degree, if you 
show the flame hearty contentment to-morrow 
morning." 

Richard bowed deeply, and hastily left the 
room. He had not dared to look at Isabella, 
because he became aware through her tone, 
though neither piquant nor triumphing, that 
she had penetrated his sentiments. 

Now he stood in his own room. With a pal- 
pitating heart and glowing cheeks he looked 
on the folded paper. Whose features were 
those, which yet unseen, made him experi- 
ence such feelings — feelings at one moment so 
painful as to make him ^el the agonies of 
death. " Perhaps, said he to himself, it would 
(e proper to burn this talisman ;" but again it 
seemed to him an act of cowardice, and as 
soon a^ this thought rose in his breast, his 
resolution was taken. He stepped nearer to 
the light, unfolded the paper, but at the first 
look at it, it fell from his nand, and covering 
his face with both his hands, he tumbled back- 
wards on the sofa. 



CHAPTER V. 

When the Lientenan%on the' following morn« 
ing, entered the breakfast room, he found Isa- 
bella there, who, at the first glance at him, ob- 
served that he bore the appearance of a not 
unworthy representative of the rival whom «he 
had shown lo him the previous evening. It 
was no wonder, because Richard had not en- 
joyed a moment's sleep during the whole 
night, but on the contrary spent it in mortal 
agonies. 

The whole affair could certainly be consid- 
ered as a bad ioke, and he would fain have 
done so, if too many circumstances had not 
existed which opposed such a conclusion. 
Why did Isabella always wrap herself in the 
mysterious shawl? why did her face some- 
times become white as snow ? why did her 
lips sometimes quiver? why did she 



some- 
tifnes endeavor to suppress a sigh? why did^ ^ 
she take every opportunity to rest on the sofa? woulcl be the last to wonder at 'your haggard 



These and many moVe remarks Richard iDade 
to himself. But, thought he again, if she is 
unwell, whp,t sickness can it be which she suf- 
fers which allows her to participate ill all the 
enjoyments of sooiety? It cannot be con-» 
sumption, because* Isabella caughs not, nor 
was on her cheeks ever seen the fatal red 
spots. Her health seemed to be good; her 
hue was somewhat pale but healthy ; her brow 
even and white as the down of the swan. 
She complained not, she appeared not to suf- 
fer, and yet Richard would have staked his 
life thereon, that all was not right with her. 
He remembered now the dark glances of her 
eye, and that when these appeared, Isabella 
was not herself. 

What dreadful agonies Richard su^red this 
night ! He no sooner closed his eyes than be 
saw the image, not of Count M — , but of death, 
which encircled the beautiful Isabella with his 
skeleton arms,, pressed lier to his fleshless 
breast, and imprinted an icy kiss on her ruby 
lips. A shivering ran through his limbs. 
This rival, of whom he had never thought, 
whom Isabella herself had pointed out to him, 
probably on purpose to give him a hint of the 
impossibility of a union between them — this 
rival made nis calm feelings assume the char- 
acter of a burning passion. Was it not. im- 
possible to struggle with him ? was it not im- 
possible to liberate her from the embrace of 
these skeleton arms "^ But the first rays of 
the glorious sun chased away these glocmj 
thoughts, and Richard rose in the hope that 
the lovely girl would yet reckon many years 
ere she nad to pay her debt to nature, and be- 
come the bride of death. 

Therefore, the pale and haggard look which 
he bore when he entered the breakfast room, 
was more evidence of the agonies of the night 
than the present state of his feelings, though 
those were far from buoyant. 

Isabella received him with a. smile, as if 
she wished to disperse the clouds which she' 
plainly saw hovered on his brow, and stepping 
near him, said in a tone of voice which never 
ceast d to vibrate through his soul : '^ Dear 
Richard, do you think if your friendship had 
not been valuable to me that I would have 
given you such a confidence ? Let me never 
see that I have valued your strength too high ! 
Do you e'ntertain a sincere friendship for me ? 
then you cannot prove it in a more acceptable 
way than by never reminding me of our con- 
versation yesterday evening." 

Richard had time only to press her hand to 
his lip§. The Colonel entered. 

" Be not so foolish, Richard," exclaimed the 
Colonel, who, at the first sight of his nephew, 
perceived his unusual paleness, ** be not so 
foolish as to trouble yourself too much about 
that affair ! Still it is a proof of sentiments 
which do you much honor, that you feel horror 
at the sole thought of your high-born ancestors 
being disturbed in their resting-place, and I 
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appearance, were this misfbrtane inevitable. 
But as I mentioned to you yesterday evening, 
I, or rather Claes Malcus, will lend your father 
the necessary sum, as the destruction of the 
family grave would be a disgrace, the very idea 
of which^makes my hair stand on end." 

Richard, though satisfied with the Colonel's 
interpretation of his disturbed countenance, 
could not, however, promise that his father 
would go so far as to borrow money on purpose 
to save the family grave ; and said, therefore, 
" I doubt that father would make use of uncle's 
kindness for this purpose." 

" If he has the least sense of honor in his 
breast, he will accept my offer to save the rest- 
ing-place of his high-born ancestors !" an- 
swered the Colonel, reddening. " And I con- 
fess that, as a relation of your father, I would 
feel myself highly offended, should he not — as 
it becomes a nobleman-H;ake care of the ashes 
of his illustrious ancestors." 

Claes Malcus was no>y asked his opinion of 
tbeaffiiir; but to the greatest indignation of 
the Colonel, Claes Malcus was as indifferent 
as if the affiiir appeared to him of no impor- 
tance at all. 

Richard departed as soon as he had break- 
fasted. The fresh air, and one day's rest in 
the beloved home, chased away all his sorrows. 
He began to wonder that he had ever allowed 
himself to be overcome by so unreasonable a 
folly. Was a momentary whim an article of 
faith? and was Isabella herself — as her words 
in the morning seemed to prove — persuaded of 
the realization of the idea which she had com- 
municated to him ? Then it was solely a weak- 
ness unworthy of her, as it concerned a thing 
which was beyond all human knowledge. But 
either she nourished this idea In consequence 
of some prediction, or from some other cause, 
he considered it his absolute <luty to endeavor 
to tarn her thoughts from so strange, and as it 
seemed to him, wrong an idea.. He recollected 
that there had been persons who, by ever and 
anoQ thinking on the same subject, have at last 
been induced tp attempt its accomplishment ; 
and this was what Richard most feared, and 
what he resolved to endeavor to prevent, by 
every possible means. In order to lead her 
thoughts from these gloomy fancies, he would 
be twice as amiable, twice as attentive, and 
as insinuating: On the wings of imagination 
he was carried forward to that happy moment 
when he was to receive the inestimable reward, 
her hand and heart — which her gratitude and 
her love shoukl make it impossible to refuse 
him. But in the midst of these joyous dreams, 
he recollected his poverty and insignificant po- 
sition in life, and all his self-love was not able 
to make him confident of success, though he 
considered himself worthy of Isabella. Some 
days before, the ^Lieutenant had entertained a 
different opinion ; but these contradictions are 
too common to man to deserve any comments. 

Occupied with these thoughts, Richard sat 



in his sled^ and did not feel how the north 
wind whistled about his ears, and how the 
flakes of snow danced onward on the blast of 
the wind. His thoughts were not on earth, 
they soared to higher regions, and appcoached 
the throne of the Heavenly Father, and laid 
down at his feet an ardent prayer for the ful- 
filment of his hopes, and the preservation of 
the lovely being whom he now felt that he 
loved with all the ardor of youth, and all the 
fire of his soul. < 

Some days after Richard^s departure from 
Tyringsholm, Covint M— came there on a 
visit. The Colonel and his wife received him 
with the utmost politeness, and with every 
sign of pleasure ; but their guest seemed dis* 
tracted, until Isabella at last made her appear- 
ance, when his countenance apparently as- 
sumed a mien of complete satisfaction. 

*' Have you, my Ijydy, tried the good sledg- 
ing, we now enjoy ?" asked the Count, after 
the usual salutation. 

" I tried it yesterday, for a little while, but 
the snow had fallen so uneven that the sledge, 
in many places, cut down to the sand, and 
made the trial not very amusing." 

The Colonel remarked, in a somewhat bit- 
ing tone, that it was difficult to give any 
opinion for one who did not please to extend 
the journey further than some hundred yards 
from the house." 

" Ah !" exclaimed Isabella, with a roguish 
smile, " father teases me about my horror of 
cold. It is, therefore, best to confess to you. 
Sir Count, that I love rather to see the winter 
through the window than from a sledge drawn 
by the swiftest trotter." 

" I wish indeed that she could be punished 
once, for all the trouble she causes me," 
thought the Colonel, and under some pretext 
or other, went to the other end of the saloon. 

" If it is only the cold wind you fear. Lady 
Isabella, then I dare to assure you that my 
covered sledge is provided so well with rein- 
deer-skins, that it is almost impossible to feel 
the cold in it. And I should be very glad 
were J happy enough to persuade you, my 
gracious lady, to hazard a little trip." 

" What tact, what eloquence !" said the 
Colonel to himself; but fearing that at the least 
word from his lips, his capricious daughter 
might find out^a new pretence for refusing the 
offer of the Count, the Colonel was obliged to 
restrain himself from giving vent to his feel- 
ings. He had no other means to show his 
satisfaction then but by approvingly glancing 
at the Count. 

Isabella consented with reluctance to the 
proposal of«the Count; but she knew what 
civility demanded, and asked very politely, 
when the Count intended to fulfil his promise. 

" Instantly, if it pleases you," answered he, 
evidently much satisfied ; " because I wish to 
convince you, my lady, that even the longer 
tour to Swardso, which I intend to propose to 
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tak^ place the day after to-morrow, will not be 
objectionable to you, neither on account of the 
sledffing nor of the cold/' 

The Colonel now stepped nearer and thank* 
ed the Count obligingly, on the part of him- 
self and the ladies, assuring him that it would 
be a real pleasure to visit the beautiful Sward- 
so, where he had not been for some years. 

** But, my dear Colonel," said the Count, 
smiling, '* do not imagine that you will there 
find the splendor, the comforts, and delicacies 
of Tyringsholm ; I have only a plain dinner to 
ofier you and a hearty welcome." 

The Colonel thought, " May he give what- 
ever dinner he pleases, that troubles me not 
the least. We are now on the right-way, and 
that is the chief object. He will undoubtedly, 
either to-day or to-mdrrow, ask for the hand 
of Isabella. The gracious lady has so long 
played the indifferent that it is high time to 
settle this afi&ir." 

Meanwhile, Isabella had left the company to 
prepare herself for the intended trip, and as 
soon as the sleigh, drawn by two beautiful 
horses, drew up to the door, she made her ap- 
pearance, and accompanied by her mother, 
whom the Count had also persuaded to try the 
sledging, entered the comfortable sleigh. The 
Count seated himself opposite to the Isuiies, and 
when they were all wrapt up in their fur- 
cloaks, the coachman lashed, and the spirited 
animals set off at a rapid pace. Isabella felt 
much enjoyment, and could not forbear ex- 
pressing her admiration of the swift horses. 

"They are really fine animals," said the 
Count, and if the ladies wish to make a fore- 
noon-visit to Tjallstorp, I make myself respon- 
sible that this can be accomplished, and that 
we, nevertheless, shall be back at Tyrings- 
holm within an hour and a half." 

" It would be very pleasant," observed the 
Baroness, " but I think that our visit there will 
betvery short." 

"At least so long," answered the Count, 
" as to give time to invite the Major to do me 
the pleasure to accompany you, madam, and 
the Colonel, to Sw'ardso ; and I dare promise a 
half hour's stay at Tjallstorp." 

" Not so long," said Isabella. " Remember, 
Sir Count, that it takes some time to step out 
of the^leigh, and no less to step in again — 
each time at least five minutes — which make 
ten in all. Thus, we cannot stay' there more 
than twenty minutes, but that is enough for a 
forenoon-visit. But to make six miles in half 
an hour is almost too much," added she, 
throwing an exhorting danee at the Count. 

He called to the coachman, and Isabella was 
much pleased with the short but still friendly 
tone, in which he said, " Tilson, drive us .to 
TTj&llstorp in half an hour ! I hold the watch 
in my hand." 

"It shall be done !" answered Tilson. 

The horses now ran with the speed of light- 
ning. The road lay between ranges of giant- 
like firs, which, covered with ice and snow. 



glittered with the splendor of jewels in the 
morning-sun, and presented to the travellers a 
most fascinatjnf scene. 

" It is charm mg," exclaimed Isabella, who 
felt real pleasure, and with a satisfHCtion, 
which greatly delighted the Count, reclined, 
as her custom was, somewhat negligently 
backwards on the soft pillows. Soon Isabella 
said, " Now, we bfive only three minutes left," 
and in the same moment the sleigh passed 
through the gate which opened into the alley of 
Tjallstorp, and in a twinkling it drew up to the 
door. The Major in person, opened the door 
of the sleigh, and- baae the company with a 
joyous expression, welcome. 

Isabella said to the Count, " I have to ac- 
knowledge my thanks to you. Sir Count, to 
the coachman, and to the beautiful horses 
too." 

" I am much obliged for your kindness," 
said the Count, bowing, "and neither the 
coachman nor the horses shall be forgotten." 
He then stepped near to his favorites, patted 
their proud necks, and laid under the crupper, 
sometning, which Tilson, by an humble tx)w, 
declared to be his well-earned property. 

The Majoress and Virginia received their 
guests with the greatest pleasure, and . they as 
well as the Major, accepted with delight the 
invitation of the Count, and declared their sor- 
row that Richard was not home, and could not 
participate in the anticipated enjoyment. The 
Count on hie side expressed also his regret 
over Richard's absence, but still it may be 
allowed to suppose that his words deviated a 
little from what he really felt. 

After haviiifg taken some refreshments and 
conversed about drfierent subjects, the Coant 
and the two ladies bade farewell to the Major 
and his family, and returned to Tyringsholm, 
but at a slower pace in accordance to the ex- 
pressed wish of the Baroness. 

Before the Count departed from Tyringsholm, 
be asked for the permission to come in person 
and convey Isabella to Swardso, in his own 
sleigh — which after some insignificant objec- 
tions was assented to. 

The Colonel observed with a hearty joy the 
satisfaction of the Count, and felt himself much 
pleased with his daughter's behavior, which 
was not always, as we know, the case. 



, CHAPTER VI. 

The night-lamps shone in Isabella's bed- 
room. 

We find her, dressed only in a night-gown, 
resting on the sofa. Her beautiful auburn 
hair hanging loosly over her shoulders, on one 
hand she leaned her head, the other rested on 
her bosom. 

Aunt Cathrine Sophie sat in an easy chair. 
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with her feet on a foot-stool , occupied in pour- 
ing some drops of a dark color into a spoon — 
which ehe thereafter handed to her darling. 
" Take it, my little, dear Isabella,*' said she in 
a caressing tone, as mothers do when speak- 
ing to their sick children, "empty now the 
spoon, Isabella dear, and take thereafter a little 
water !" 

"Dearest Aunt, it causes me much pain; 
and besides it does me no good." 

" Oh ! dear child say not so. It does thee 
much good. Be not obstinate — the -taste is 
bad and it may first cause thee^me pain, but 
it will undoubtedly relieve thee in the end !" 

Isabella took the tea-spoon and swallowed 
the draught, and then some water, thus her 
head sank back on her hand ! Aunt Cathrine 
Sophie said not a word nntil she observed that 
the face of Isabella was moistened with tears. 

" What now !" exclaimed she in a mourn- 
ful voice, " thou weepest my child, thou who 
hast never wept ! My God, I cannot bear to 
see it ! But it was as I said before, the journey 
to Copenhagen has been of no benefit ; 1 have 
never had any confidence in the skill of the 
Danfsh Doctors, since the time my late hus- 
band lost his life under their hands. No, we 
ought to have gone to Paris ; there are no 
such physicians in the world as in that asylum 
of the sciences; they only are worthy to be 
called Doctors. Still the Parisian surgeons 
are yet better." 

" But, dearest aunt, what matters it when 
no operation can come iii question." 

" But it ought to come in question ; and if 
you v/\\\ only promise that we shall, early in 
the Spring, ..." 

" Dear aunt, let us not speak thereof ! Why 
should we trouble ourselves with journeys for 
no purpose at all 7 Neither in Paris, nor any- 
where else on the globe, is there any help for 
me to be found ; I may, therefore, as well re- 
main where I'am." 

" But a journey is serviceable, if for no 
other purpose, than that it exhilarates thy 
spirits." 

" My spirit is high enough. And I assure 
you, my good aunt, I begin to find much plea- 
sure at home." 

"God grant I could once see thee quite 
happy ! You know, Isabella dear " — Mrs. 
Cathrine Sophie appeared somewhat puzzled — 
" that no one loves you as much as I do." 

" Do'not, therefore, be displeased at my ask- 
ing thee frankly, if thou dost not consider 
Count M a very amiable man ?" 

" How, in the name of God, can you, my dear 
annt, now think of him ?" In the voice of Isa- 
bella lay an expression of displeasure. 

" Thou must not be angry, Isabella dear — 
remember that I have never spoken in favor of 
any of thy wooers !" 

" I acknowledge with gratitude the truth of 
your words, and 1 am confident that your for- 
bearance, in this respect, has saved us from 
many unpleasant moments." » 



" But it was before the journey to Copenha- 
gen !" The aunt seemed to hesitate. 

" I cannot believe that tliat journey has al- 
tered your sentiments, dearest aunt." 

" Yesi so far, .... that I before always 

believed it will say .... before I 

consulted . . . ." 

" Dearest aunt, I beg you, do not say a word 
more, if you wish not to add to my other suf- 
ferings the pain of listening to marriage-pro- 
jects which can never be realized !" 

-Aunt Cathrine Sophie threw a sorrowful 
glance at the idol of her heart. " When thou 
art gone," said she, and bent her head sobbing, 
" I shall have no one who loves me, and who 
can console me ; no one to whom I can give 
my earthly wealth. If on the contrary 3iou 
shouldst marry, then I should have hope to 
educate one more darling." 

" Dearest aunt, desist from these thoughts ! 
Who knows whether aunt will have to mourn 
for me ? And even were that the case, you^ 
would surely not be so selfish as to request 
me, in view to make you this uncertain plea- 
sure, that I should heighten my manifold suffer- 
ings. If it is hard for^ne so young to depart 
from the earth — with many its only anticipated 
pleasures — how much worse would it not be, 
were I to leave after me a mourning husband, 
and a tender child ? No, dearest aunt, do not 
try to persuade me to enter the matrimonial 
state." 

" Isabella, dear, I have always observed that 
thou wert not as other persons, and I see it 
even in this. Still I thought that thou wouldst 
not be quite void of those feelings which, to 
other women, are the source of theif greatest 
happiness on earth." 

Isabella turned away her face, and answered 
in a somewhat rough tone : " You interpret 
everything literally. It is thus decided, be- 
cause I will not marry, that I am devoid of 
tender feelings ! I thought that you knew me 
better !" 

" Do not misrepresent my words, dear child ; 
I doubt not that tender feelings exist in thy 
heart, but I mean those feelings, which would 
induce thee to join thy fate 'with that of a 
worthy man." 

" Nearest aunt, please to remember that there 
is a great difierence between the being capa- 
ble of love and to love." 

" Do not say a word more this evening !" 
said the good old lady hesitatingly, " let me 
only know if thou hast anything particular 
against Count M — ?" 

" No, not the least, ray dear aunt, he is a very 
honest and very amiable man." 

" Now we will go to bed, my child," said the 
old lady with an expression of subdued joy, 
which caused Isabella both pain and uneasi- 
ness. Her good and warm heart could not 
allow her best friend to remain in so danger- 
ous an error. " Dearest aunt,*' said she ten- 
derly, " Do not make any plans because they 
will surely never be realised ; I will deceive 
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no one by false hopes ; with death within my 
bosom it would be unworthy of me." 

" But, sweet child, a physician^s words are 
not those of a kingr, still j^ss of God. It is 
thus a possibility that thou canst regain com- 
plete health." 

'* Complete health !" exclaimed Isabella in 
a tone the dissonance of which penetrated into 
the depth of her old friend's heart, " Oh do not 
believe that 1 can be saved ; feel here," she 
took hold of her aunt's hand and laid it on her 
uncovered left side^ " do you not feel how the 
skin trembles with pain ? therefore do not speak 
of health for it has been very bad, very bad." 

'* God alone knows," said the old lady with 
an expression of the deepest sorrow, and al! 
marriage projects vanished at once from her 
mind, " My dearest child, I cannot understand 
how thou canst think of concealing thy suf- 
ferings from all except myself." 

" That I will do until I am unable to leave 
iQy bed ; it is then time enough ; my greatest 
consolation consists in the consciousness that 
none except God, the physician and you my 
dear aunt, knows what I sufier. It would 
greatly increase my sufferings if I should see 
the peace of others disturbed by their know 
ledge of them. I do not like to attract to 
myself the compassion or tears of any one 
whoever they may be." 
- " Alas, my child I" said* her old friend with 
motherly anxiety, " I fear that thy soul is too 
proud to be prepared to enter another and a 
better world. Why dost thou dislike the com- 
passion of parents and friends ?" 

" Because I consider it of no use and un- 
worthy of myself to change Tyringsholm into 
a mourning dwelling. No, dearest aunt, let 
my parents enjoy the happy unconsciousness 
of their daughter's dangerous state ; they will 
yet too soon be acquainted with it ; as long as 
my soul can conquer the sufferinfirs of my body, 
1 will bear them alone, alleviated only by your 
motherly consolations. Besides I wish not to 
make myself interesting by complaints of my 
approachingr death." 

" My child , I begin to fear that thou art too 
fond of being admired for beauty to permit it 
being known that thou hast cause to fear that 
thy charms will soon fade." 

" No, not for that reason. I am surely not 
60 fond of myself as you seem to think ; but I 
feel the greatest reluctance within my breast 
to communicate my dangerous state to any 
one. I fear I shall then lose even the little 
pleasure of the world which I now enjoy. 
Allow me therefore, dear aunt, in this respect 
to act as I please." 

The good aunt, who had accustomed her 
darling to act in more than one instance as 
she pleased, desisted from further objection, and 
embracing her tenderly, said that she would 
send up the humblest prayer to the Almighty 
for little Isabella's life. Isabella kissed her old 
and faithful friend with all the warmth of her 
heart. 



During the silence of the night, Isabella's 
soul soared to higher regions, ami approached 
her heavenly Fatlier, from whose eye no thought 
can be concealed. Deep was her sigh, ham- 
ble her .prayer, and warm her tears. She 
sought consolation not in vain from Him who 
never refuses to give strength to his children 
when they sigh for it — to hear the sufferinge 
he pleases to inflict on them. She fell at last 
into a strengthening sleep, and dreamed that 
she heard angels whispering to her about the 
eternal joys of heaven. 

Beautitul weather, good sleighing, and a 
clear sky, favored the journey to Swardso. 
The ladies were ready to step into the sleighs, 
and Isabella intended to ask Virginia to ride 
with her in the Count's covered sleigh, when 
to her surprise, which was not one of the 
most pleasant, she observed that the Coaot 
had come in an open one, in which only two 
persons could sit. 

" The deuce, how cunning !" whispered 
the Colonel into the ear of his wife. " Now 
she cannot but listen to the important ques* 
tion which the Count will io-day undoubtedly 
put to her !" 

The Count asked excuse of Isabella that be 
came in an open sleigh, but the reason was that 
the covered one was in some didorder. This 
excuse coufd not but be accepted, and thus 
Isabella sat soon at the side of the Count, in 
his sleigh. The company set off in a swift 
trot, the Colonel first and the Major last 
Claes Male us ataid at home, under some pre- 
tence or other. 

**I should indeed now be much pleased," 
thought the Colonel, " to hear what the Coant 
says to Isabella." But if his wish could have 
been realized, he Would have been much dis- 
appointed, because the Count said just in the 
same moment to Isabella, " Do you not con- 
sider Virginia very beautiful ? It is true her 
appearance does not dazzle the eye, but one 
is compelled to like her by long looking at her. 
Her modesty is also so captivating thateveiy I 
one must confess that it greatly heightens her 
natural charms." 

Isabella knew the Count's character too well, 
and had too much regard for him to believe, 
even for a moment, that the praise he bestowed 
on her cousin was done with a view to awaken 
her envy and jealousy. She had besides the 
more Cause not to suspect him of so mean mo- 
tives, as she often thought she had observed 
that he hesitated in his choice, and she had 
always found that he paid much attention to 
Virginia. 

Isabella therefore answered, " I consider Vii^ 
ginia to be very beautiful; and if you. Sir 
Count, knew her as well as I do, you would 
find her still more worthy of being praised. 
She joins in her person to external cBarms the 
noblest heart." 

" But how many noble qualities must necefr 
sarily belong to her who finds so much worthy 
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of praise in otte of her own sex !" said the 
Count in a somewhat warm tone, bending n 
little toward Isabella. 

" Not very many are necessary to be just, I 
should think." answered Isabella, in a voice 
which did little signify the natural embarrass- 
ment of a young girl who had just been listen- 
ing to such words. 

The Count now began to speak about the 
beauties of the winter, declaring that the snow- 
covered fields, the icicles hanging down from 
the offpen firs, and glittering in the brilliant 
rays of the sun as thousands of precious stones, 
and the fresh air caused him no less pleasure 
than the same landscape in all the splendor of 
a midsummer noon sun. 

From this conversation it is clear that the 
great diplomatist— our clever Colonel — was 
qaite mistaken in his calcirialions. No solici- 
tation for her hand was made to Isabella by the 
Count. 

The view of Swardso which the Count 
pointed out to Isabella, ^ave him opportunity 
to say, ** See there, my nome ; though it has 
neither the magnificent appearance of Tyrings- 
holm, nor the rural beauties of TjHllstorp, I 
hope, however, that when the repairs I have 
began are finished, that it will be comfortable, 
and corresponding to my wishes." 

"Its external appearance is very inviting, 
and I am sure that within doors we shall find 
it charming-," answered Isabella. 

" Should the experience verify your words, 
lady Isabella, E shall feel myself much flatter- 
ed and satisfied, that my intended place of re- 
treat for my now approaching age, has gained 
your approbation." 

"Approaching age ?" repeated Isabella, with 
a smile. " That is to say that we shall have to 
wait many years before this so-called retreat 
will be occupied by yourself as a constant 
home." 

" Take care not to flatter, my gracious lady 
Flattery from such beautiful lips might create 
daring thoughts. I should think that my ex- 
pression was right in regard to a person ap- 
proaching his fiftieth." 

Isabella could scarcely suppress an iexclama 
tlon of astonishment. The Colonel had always 
said that the Count was about forty ; and it 
must be acknowledged that no mortal eye could 
discover that he was older. "Fifty years' 
that I did not think," said Isabella. 

" Still I tell almost the truth, as I have al- 
ready seen my forty-ninth birth-day." 

The sleighs drew at this moment up to the 
portico, and the Colonel saw with the greatest 
pleasure a number of footmen surround the 
sleighs to help the company to alight. No less 
satisfied seemed the Count, and no host could 
have been more amiable than he showed l^im 
self on this day. He went through all the 
rooms with his guests, and received with much 
modesty their uttered praises, and listened with 
attention to the few remarks the Colonel, who 



considered himself a master in arranging ti 
household, suggested to him. 

The dinner was as delicious as could be ex- 
pected by a rich and noble bachelor, who 
wished to show his faste and desire to treat 
his guests in the most fashionable and accepta- 
ble style. Nothing was wanting which could 
be had for money and good words, and the 
Colonel must confess to himself, that he could 
not have arranged it better. 

After the dinner cofiTee was to be served. 
The precious china-service stood on a table, 
not far from the comfortable fire which blazed 
lustily up the chimney, and looked quite invit- 
ing. Now, a circumstance happened which 
clouded the Colonel's brow, and caused him 
ill-humor during the rest of the day. The 
question rose, wTio was to play the part of 
hostess ? The Colonel had no doubt but that 
the" Count would invite Isabella to do him the 
honor and act this part. But before the Count 
could give utterance to his thoughts, Isabella 
proposed that the ladies should draw lots, 
which of them should officiate as hostess on 
this occasion. 

Count M appeared to be much satisfied 

with this project, whatever his thoughts may 
have been. Four slips of paper were handed 
by him to the Colonel, with the request that he 
would hold them out to the ladies, who, he 
hoped would condescend to draw them. The 
Colonel, with ill-concealed anger, did as he 
was desired, and to augment his displeasure 
still more, fate allotted to Virginia to play the 
part of hostess at the coffee-table. The Colo- 
nel declared afterwards, when alone with his 
family, that he had never in his life drunk 
such bad cofifee. 

The Colonel had, however, the consolation 
to see the Count bringing Isabella back to Ty- 
ringsholm in his sleigh, but notwithstanding 
the beautiful moonshme and the seasonable 
iite a tele ought to have induced the Count to 
speak to Isal^lla of the affairs of his heart, the 
Colonel had the new disappointment to experi- 
ence, that he had spoken, solely of indifiTerent 
subjects, during the ride from Swardso to Ty- 
ringsholm. At the arrival of the company there, 
the first question the Colonel asked was, if the 
mail had arrived, and when he was answered 
in the affirmative, he hastened to look for what 
news it had brought. Among other letters 
there was one to the Major from Richard, of 
the following contents : 

" My Dearest Father : — 

•* A little accident, which I will better 
describe when I arrive at home, has caused me 
much pain in my arm, probably from some 
sprain. Fortunately, our Lord, who with jus- 
tice, is called the guardian of fools, sent in my ^ 
way a surgeon, as from heaven. I cannot yet 
continue my journey, but as Morkedal Is 
situated pretty near to the stage of Duringe, 
I will make use pT the hospitality of the Gene- 
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lal. In a few days I hope to be at Jiotne, my 
dearest father, but should I tarry even longer, 
do not be anxious for me, becanse it woald be 
quite superjQuous. 

" Dear father, your most obedient 
" Richard. 
" P. S. — There are no means to save the 
family ffrave, it is irrevocably decreed to be 
changea into a vestry !" 

" When he was so near home as at Duringe," 
said the Major, '^ then it seems to me a wonder 
that he has not broken his neck instead of 
getting only a sprain. He must have travelled 
as swift as King Gustavus the Third himself 
when in life. 

" God grant that he may not be worse than 
he mentions in the letter. I feel great anxiety 
for him." 

" I would never imagine," exclaimed the 
Colonel at last, *Uhat Richard would speak 
with such irreverence of the grave of his glo- 
rious ancestors." 

Isabella said nothing, but she knew well 
what had caused Richard to travel with the 
speed of lightning. The Count kept his eyes 
fixed on her, because he had always enter- 
tained some suspicion that her heart felt more 
sympathy for Richard than solely that of a 
cousin ; but Isabella's face gave him no key to 
her feelings, and he became almost convinced 
that his suspicions had been unfounded. Had 
Count M— better known the woman whom 
he wished to know, we have good reason to 
think he would not have slept so tranquil that 
night as he did. Hope lulled him to sleep, and 
pleasant dreams made him anticipate future 
bliss. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Animated with the proud and daring hopes 
which we have alreaay mentioned, Richard 
was anxious to hasten his journey as much 
as possible. He travelled rather as a royal 
courier than as a man having nothing to 
care for but private business of no very 
great importance, and had already passed a 
great part of the way homeward, when at 
the stage of Ekhult, £b was ouliged to stop, 
because there were m horses to be obtained 
immediately. 

But unfortunately our lieutenant was not 
endowed with much patience, and now with 
less than usual, and felt himself irritated at 
having to wait for horses, particularly in an 
inn so bad. He was almost ready to continue 
his journey on foot, when the host asked him 
in a half joking tone, " If you, sir, are in so 
great a hurry, then you may make use, if you 
please, of my colt, and you may be sure of 
being carried onward at a speedy rate." 



*' Yes, yes, hasten to put the colt to the 
sleigh," answered Richard, joyously. 

" Are you in earnest ?" said the host, doubt- 
ingly, and added, " you mast know that the 
colt is very wild, and has never but once be- 
fore been in harness, and I will not be respon- 
sible for any accident that may take place." 

Richard was not the man to be dissuaded 
from his purpose by bearing of dangers. On 
the contrary, he became more induced to in- 
sist upon the horse being put to the sleigh. 
This was at last done, and he looked with 
sparkling eyeaon the beautiful and wild colt as 
he was taken out of the stable, and with much 
difficulty, put .to the sleigh, in which Richard 
threw himself, taking hold of the reins and 
nodding to the host, who cried after him, "take 
care, f am without fault if you break yooi 
neck" — ^set off in full gallop. 

Richard understood well how to manage the 
fiery animal, and the greater part of the way 
to the next stage was happily passed when the 
colt became somewhat restive at the sight of 
two wagons, loaded with charcoal, the drivers of 
which were tipsy, and did not listen to Richard, 
who cried out to them to turn a little on one 
side to pernait him to pass by. Richard's bhxxi 
boiled in an instant, but still tempering his 
anger, be cried once more to the peasants to 
move to the side, but they were occupied with 
taking a lunch, and answered, that he must 
try to pass their wagons in the best manner he 
could, or wait until they were ready to move 
on. Now Richard fiew in a violent passion, 
and stretching out his arm, gave one of the 
peasants, who had approacted. near the carri- 
age, a box on the ear, when the tipsy brawler 
tumbled in the dust, but at the same moment 
the colt feeling the reins somewhat loosened, 
took fright and threw Richard's carriage so 
violently against one of the wagons, that the 
former w as upset and Richard's left arm bro- 
ken. 

It was, however, a fortune in the very mis- 
fortune that this accident happened so near the 
next stage that Richard was able to waik 
thither, where he happily met with a physi- 
cian, who was sitting at the dinner table, and 
apparently eating with a good appetite, but 
who hastened to perform the duty of humanity 
and assist the Lieutenant. But though Rich* 
ard's arm was thus bound up, it was impossi- 
ble for him to think of continuing his journey 
as far as Tyringsholm, still at a distance of 
forty miles ; and considering where he would 
take refuge he remembered he was not far 
from Morkedal and resolved to claim the hos- 
pitality of the General. 

Richard first wrote the letter, which we al- 
ready know, to his father and sought thereaf- 
ter with his right hand for his purse in his 
coat nocket But as soon as the doctor ob* 
served his intention he said "please not to 
trouble yourself, such little services daring ^ 
journey do not belong to the regular practice, 
and for them I never accept any payment. 1^ 
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we see each^other once more we will drink 
some bottles together " 

Richard blushed a little because he under- 
stood well, that the doctor knew, that in gene- 
ral the purse of a Lieutenant is not too heavy ; 
but proud as he was, the doctor's voice was so 
sweetly persuading that he could not offer him 
any money. Nevertheless he thought he 
would in some other way prove his thankful- 
ness and asked where the doctor's home was 
situated. Though he received a satisfactory 
answer we will at present keep the reader in 
ignorance thereof, but that it contained besides, 
something of importance, was evident, be- 
cause Richard wrote some lines on a paper 
which he sealed and put in his pocket book, 
and seemed to have quite forgotten his suffer- 
ings. 

The honest doctor departed not, till he had 
seen the Lieutenant well seated in his sleigh 
and then he said " you must hasten, because a 
fever is fast approaching ; I observe on your 
-face that your sufibrings are very great." 

" Yes, they are indeed so," answered Rich- 
ard. But it was not bodily pains which at that 
moment were expressed on nis face, it was the 
sensation of the fire which the preceding con- 
versation with the doctor had kindled within 
his breast. He pressed with his right hand 
one of the doctor's and thanked him yet once 
more for his kindness. The doctor on his part 
told him to send for a surgeon as soon as he 
came to Morkedal, and bade him a kind fare- 
well. 

We will here observe that the Equerry had 
asked Lady Hedwig's hand, but received a pp- 
lite refusal. The irritated gentleman scorned 
longer to remain in a house where he had suf- 
fered so signal defeat. He departed, and some 
weeks ^erwards it was rumored that a rich 
tridow had cuted his wounded pride and saved 
him from the claws of his bears (creditors). 

The General received his guest with signal 
pleasure and hospitality. Hi& first words, after 
having listened to the misfortune of the Lieu- 
tenant, was, that he hoped that Richard would 
consider Morkedal as his home as long as he 
pleased. Even the Captain showed himself 
very friendly and attentive. We must not 
forget the old lady. Miss Gunilla, who ran to 
and fro, to arrange everything in the most 
comfortable way for the patient, and in this 
she was so faithfully aided by Hedwig, that 
it seemed to Richard as if the latter was a 
hundred-fold more amiable now than du!ring 
her stay at Tyringsholm. 

The day after his arrival at Morkedal, 
Richard was suffering much with a burning 
fever, and the following day still more. But 
it was not onlv the bodily pain, it was also 
something beisides, which made the Lieutenant 
wretched. He had almost lost his former 
gaiety, and the Captain's endeavors to en- 
liven him were in vain. The clock was almost 
nine in the evening, when the door opened, 
mdf to the astonishment no less of the Cap- 



tain than Richard, the honest Claes Malcus 
entered the room. Forgetting the cause which 
the General had to be displeased with him, he 
had hastened to Morkedal, and after having 
thanked the General for his kindness toward 
Richard, came to see how the invalid was. 

On the following day Richard had the plea- 
sure of receiving a visit from his father, who 
had not longer been able to conquer his anx- 
iety. The Major's astonishment was as great 
as wa& his pleasure to find Claes Malcus by 
Richard. But he became earnestly anxious 
for his son, on hearing the doctor say that at 
least one month would pass ere there could be 
any question about the Lieutenant continuing 
his journey, but he declared that there was no 
danger, if Richard kept himself still, and or- 
dered for the rest, patience, carefulness and 
good company. 

As soon as Richard was left alone with his 
father, the latter observed much impatience 
and disquietude in his countenance, which 
was usually so serene and calm. *' Father !" 
exclaimed he at last, and repeated the same 
expression still once more, remaining there- 
after silent, but he threw uneasy glances at 
his pocket-book, which lay on the table at the 
side of the bed. 

" Is it something you will tell me, my boy?" 
asked the Msljor. 

" No, it is nothing !" answered he hesitat- 



ut the Major, who observed with astonish- 
ment his excited feelings and his internal 
struggle, said, in a friendly, confidential tone 
of voice, " It seems as if it is something which 
occupies your mind and causes you pain." 
The Major suspected that Richard's excite- 
ment was caused by secret love of his beauti- 
ful cousin, the enchanting Isabella, and by fear 
that, during his absence, the rich Count M — 
had made some advances which might have . 
been accepted. But Richard remained silent, 
as he had not heard the words of his father. 
And the latter, who was not anxious to re- -- 
ceive a confidence of that kind, resumed the 
conversation in another strain — "I will tell 
you, Richard, in confidence, that I laughed 
heartily at the miscalculation of the Colonel 
last Thursday. It appeared very evidently 
that he calculated that a betrothal should take 
place at Swilrdso ; but he had reckoned with- 
out asking his host, as the proverb says. Isa- 
bella did not encourage any such proposal, 
and the Count was a too experienced diplomat- 
ist to make an attempt which was not probable 
to meet with success." 

After these words, the Major was quite sure 
that Richard's face should clear up, and that 
he would then observe the effect of his strata- 
gem ^ but 'Mn these days they did get no- 
thing." Richard listened to his father's words, 
but his thoughts were fixed on another subject, 
ile was before assured that Isabella would not 
so quietly give her consent to such a proposal, • 
should it be made her ; but the Major, who 
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observed that his stratagem had failed to efiect 
any change in Richard's conduct, drew from 
thence the best consolation, because he con- 
sidered it easier for Richard to bear any other 
sorrow than a basket from Isabella'. 

The entering of the Captain hindered the 
continuation ot the conversation. By degrees 
Richard seemed to regain more tranquillity of 
mind ; but as well the Major as Ciaes Malcus, 
observed that it was not the same buoyance of 
spirit as that which usually enlivened the 
Lieutenant. They saw, evidently, that it was 
not only bodily pains, but also mental sufierings 
which deprived Richard of his calmness. 

Alter having for some days remaineTt at 
Morkedal, the Major prepared himself to re- 
turn to his home. A little before his departure, 
he found himself quite alone with Richard. 
The latter said then, with a self-command 
which probably had cost him a short struggle 
with himself, ** Father, f have in my pocket- 
book a sealed paper, which I will not trust to 
myself to take care of. I beg, therefore, that 
you, my dear father, will bejso kind as to take 
it with you, and conceal.it somewhere — but 
please to be careful that the seal may not be 
broken, because I know not if I can else make 
use of what stands on the inside of the paper." 

**I suppose that it is something you have 
found in our family grave !" said the Major, 
jesting. 

" No, certainly not ! But that journey and 
the accident which happened me, might per- 
haps lead to some important disclosures. 
When I am recovei^ . « . But no, I will 
never remember it ! Let us not speak more 
thereof — preserve it only !" 

The Major thought first that Richard w&s 
B()eaking under an attack of feverish fancies ; 
but, to his astonishment, he found really a 
sealed paper in his pocket-book. He endea- 
vored then to induce his son to commit to him 
his secret, but observing that he thereby caused 
Richard immense pain, he soon desisted. 
Therefore, promising to take good care of the 

Sper, until Richard himself asked for it, the 
ajor took a hearty farewell of his son, and 
set off on his journey homeward. At bis ar- 
rival at Tjallstorp, he hastened to conceal the 
sealed paper in his safe-box ; and though he, 
during the journey, had thought much of what 
it could possibly contain, he did not bestow a 
single thought on it after its being concealed 
in Uie said place. 

Claes Malcus remained some weeks «t Mor- 
kedal ; but as soon as Richard was so far re- 
covered that he could leave the bed, the former 
thought that his presence was now superfluous 
there, and felt an almost irresistible desire to 
return to Tyringsholm. It was a long time 
since he had seen the idol of his thoughts, and 
the less he communicated his sorrow at being 
separated from his darling, the stronger he felt 
it. He hastened, therefore, now to bid fare- 
well to the 'General, the Lady Hedwig, Ri- 
chard, and the Captaiq, and set off homewards 



as if his life depended on his losing no unne- 
cessary moment on the road. 

Richard missed Claes Malcus much, but 
how much he even esteemed the friendship of 
the young Baron — he did not know the high 
degree ot this friendship, nor the sacrifice this 
feeling had cost him. As Richard could not 
leave his room, he ^ssed the most of his 
time on the sofa in reading, of which he was 
not a very great friend, and in thinking of his 
charming cousin. It must be observed, that 
he now began to regain his rosy cheeks, which, 
however, still were somewhat pale, and had 
thus the interesting color which particularly 
women of a more delicate nature like. 

At the visits which Hedwig now and then, 
in the presence of her father or the Captain, 
paid to the invalid, she thought that the Lieu- 
tenant was now still more handsome than wheo 
flourishing with health. And besides, what 
grace ! what thankfulness in his eyes for every 
little service ! what patience ! what sweetness 
of temper ! Ah, he is indeed an amiable man. 
These thoughts more than once every day 
made the heart of the little lady palpitate with 
inexplicable emotions. She felt herself happy, 
and enjoyed a pleasure which perhaps was to 
cause her many sleepless nights, many bitter 
tears. 

Richard, whose mind was occupied with 
what the Doctor had told him, and with the 
image of Isabella, did not observe the- impres- 
sions he made on Hedwig. He was not quite 
so vain as to interpret the good care she took 
of him as a proof of any other feelings than 
those of friendship and kindness. But on the 
other hand he would not refuse to confess to 
himself that he must have been blind, who, at 
her visit to Tyringsholm, had not observed how 
lovely and charming she was. 

The truth was, that the beauty of Hedwig 
was then by far eclipsed by the charms of Isa- 
bella. It could truly be said that the former 
was the promising bud, but the latter the open- 
uiff rose. 

But though Richard had now began to open 
his eyes to the beauty and childish grace of 
Hedwig, he was far from i)eing enamored of 
her. His heart belonged wholly to Isabella, 
and it felt sometimes the pangs of jealousy, 
caused by the suspicion that perhaps Count 

M was not quite indiflerent to her. He 

was, besides, as we know, sufibring from some 
mental pain, the cause of which he still kept 
concealed from every human eye. 

He had stayed five weeks in the hospitable 
house of the General, when grave and import- 
ant news from Tyringsholm made him resolve 
to make use of his improved health to hasten 
thither. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

The Colonel had many times since the de- 
parture of Richard from Tyrinffsholm, stated 
that from that moment it seemed as if all joy 
had Qown from his house. It was even true 
that he had had many causes of vexation — and 
among them particularly the shameful negli- 
gence of the becoming — as he expressed him- 
self, in regard to the secret departure of Claes 
Malcus tor Morkedal ; but something soon 
happened which in a still higher degree vexed 
and displeased hfm. 

Some days after the already-mentioned din- 
ner at Swardso, the Count M— — made a new 
visit to Tyringsholm, and asked for a private 
interview with the Colonel. It was with plea- 
sure granted, and with joyous heart the Colonel 
condact€^d his^ noble guest to his private apart- 
ments. As soon as the door was closed, the 
Count began to speak of his feelings for Isa- 
bella, and of the purpose of his visit, which, 
he said frankly was to ask for her hand, but 
as he felt himself unable to explain to her 
his wish without having given her a previous 
notice thereof, he begged that the Colonel 
would communicate to her the object for whicij 
he asked permission to,6peak with her pri- 
vatelyr 

The Colonel, who at this moment ftJt him- 
self as happy as a man can be who sees his 
dearest wish granted^ returned a most polite 
answer, which among many expressions of 
the happiness and honor he felt, . contained 
the assurance that " his dau^ter would cer- 
tainly find herself no less honored and flattered 
by the wish the Count had expressed, than 
ready to give her consent thereto." 

"On my part, I am not so sanguine in this 
respect," said the Count, with a modest air, 
which iifflily pleased the Colonel, and in order 
to show-tne future son-in-law hi^ mistake, he 
proposed instantly to communicate the Count's 
wish. To this proposal the Count gave a 
mute but no less eloquent consent by a bow. 
The Colonel desiring to see this important af- 
fair settled, hastened to the red cabinet, where 
Isabella generally was to be found when .she 
was not in her own room. 

Isabella and her aunt were sitting at their 
needlework and both fixed astonished eyes on 
the Colonel when he uttered, in a solemn tone 
these words : " Please Isabella, my child, lo 
go with me into the mirror room. 1 mu^t say 
to thee privately some words of the greatest 
importance." 

"My dear father," answered Isabella smiling, 
"I have no secrets from aunt, and therefore if 
the affiiir concerns myself, I hope that you 
will speak of it in her presence." 

"1 should have supposed^" answered the 
Colonel with an air of wounded dignity, " that 
thou knowest that thy fatJier> not without 
particular reasons, would ask to speak with 
thee privately. It is not my intention to keep 
secret from thy excellent aunt what I am to 
7 



say to thee, but I must also first speak with 
her privately, before I can discourse Uie matter 
with you both together." 

Isabella did not ^answer, but rose instantly 
and followed her father to the mirror room, 
which was never opened but on solemn occa- 
sions. 

As soon as they had entered the room, the 
Colonel said, ^ take a seat, my dear daughter, 
I have not ihany words to say to thee, but what 
I have to say is of the greatest importance, 
and concerns my dearest wish. I know that 
its accomplishment will ensure thy happiness. 
In a few words^ Count M — has just now asked 
Xor thy hand and begged me to explain to thee 
the cause of the interview for wnich he asks 
through myself. I hope that thou hast no ob- 
jections to his visit. 

" No," answered Isabella, without the least 
hesitation, ?.' I have no objection to receive him 
here." 

" And what is thy answer to his proposal ?" 

" I hope that you, my father, will permit me 
to tell it to himself." 

" Be it as you wish. I am sure that.it will 
be a favorable one, because I cannot think it 
possible that a girl of thy delicacy should re- 
ceive him, had'st thou the intention to return 
him a basket ; I will therefore instantly go and 
relieve him from his painful suspense." 

" And I am sure," said Isabella earnestly, 
" that you, my father, are too delicate in such 
matters to say a word more or less to the Count 
than that I am expecting him here." 

" Ah, be not alraid. I understand well the 
delicate reserve which is to be observed in such 
an afl^ir. The surprise will besides make him 
the more happy." 

The Colonel left his daughter with mixed 
feelings of hope and fear. Isabella took a book 
in her hand, but we will not pretend to say that 
she read — it was evident that she was some- 
what excited, and her cheeks were tinged with 
a slight blush. When she heard the footsteps 
of ths Count she trembled a little, and when he 
entered the room, a tear sparkled in her long 
eyelashes. 

It was no wonder that the courage of the 
Count, who observed her evident embarrass- 
ment, rose a little, and advan cing with a firm 
step, he saluted her, took a place at her side, 
ana said with dignity : — 

" Lady Isabella, I know well that I have al- 
ready passed the years whe n one can hope to 
inspire that passionate and romantic love which 
only youth can return, and which therefore, 
only youth has a right to ask for. But it gives 
a feeling which is almost as much to be de- 
sired, and that is the esteem, the friendship 
which every age has a possibility to inspire, 
and which youth, beauty, wit and virtue have 
so often bestowed on men even much older 
than 1 am. This has happened very frequently 
when persons of a very afferent age have been 
joined by the matrimonial ties. Therefore, . 
though. 1 have resigned the hope of gaining 
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your love, may I be permitted to ask if you find 
me worthy of that esteem, that friendship which 
could induce you to confer on me your hand?" 
He took Isabella's hand in his and carried it to 
his lips. 

*< And would you, sir Count, be satisfied with 
this hand without my heart 7" asked Isabella 
in a gentle but not encouraging tone. 

The manly face of the Count was crimsoned. 
"I dare believe,'* uttered he, lowly, "that if 
Lady Isabella gives away so precious a gift, it 
is accompanied at least with a little part of the 
heart." 

" Sir Count, you are doing me justice. Be 
therefore not displeased that I must refuse you 
my hand." 

The crimson vanished from the cheeks of 
the Count. " My words, were, perhaps, too 
presumptuous, but I thought that esteem and 
friendship had a part of the heart, and I hoped 
that I was worthy of these feelings at leasli" 

" Dearest Count, be persuaded that you have 
inspired in me both esteem and friendship, but 
do excuse that I am resolved never to belong 
to any one who is not in possession of my 
whole heart. There are many who difler from 
me in the opinion of what is wanting for a 
happv marria^, but Lwould despise myself, 
should I act in so important a question con- 
trary to my principles." She pressed warmly 
the hand of the Count and rose. 

"I have no more then to say," said the 
Count with suppressed pain, " than be? you to 
receive my thanks for the frank, and, at the 
same time, forbearing way in which you have 
refused me the happiness l dared to beg for." 

Meanwhile, the Colonel was by aunt Cath- 
rine Sophia, who would nowise concede that 
his hopes of success of the Count's courtship 
were well founded. " I assure you, my dear 
Cathrine Sophie," answered he to her objec- 
tions, " that" I consider the affair so decided, 
that I would risk my four black horses on it ! 
had Isabella intended to give him a basket, then 
she had done it through me. Be therefore as- 
sured, my gracious sister, that the Count will 
be successful. Isabella is a clever girl. She 
has not wished that we should peep in her 
cards, but I have the little talent to see further 
than people sometimes wish." 

" I wish from my inmost heart, my dear bro- 
ther, that your vanity may not deceive you 
again ; but else it is very probable that I know 
Isabella better than you do.^^ ' The old lady 
was a little angry at seeing her opinion disre- 
garded. 

The Colonel, who had the deepest esteem for 
his sister, became sorry that he had displeased 
her ; and in order, if possible, to reconcile 
her ere the afiair was decided, uttered in an in- 
sinuating tone, "Do not think, my dearest 
Cathrine Sophie, that I meant to say that I 
knew better Isabella's singularities than you 
do, under whose fostering care they have de- 
veloped themselves, if not ..." 

" What do you mean by these words !" said 



the olcffady, interrupting the Colonel. " Per- 
haps you will say that I have inoculated them 
on her !" 

" Oh, dearest sister, how can yoa so misun- 
derstand my words ? My meaning was, that 
you who have seen their development, natu- 
rally would be more competent to foresee her 
resolution in this afiair, were it not that my 
great - experience of human nature, which I 
nave acquired during my adventurous life, per- 
haps gave me some reason to think that I may 
be able to see as far as others !" 

Aunt Cathrine Sophia was not to be softened 
by such words. The cat-like fawning with 
which the Colonel had uttered these words did 
not please her, and not more so his evident 
vanity. She answered, therefore : " It seems, 
however, to me, that having so lately had op- 
portunity to persuade thyself of the insuffi- 
ciency of thy knowledge of human nature, 
thou should'st at least entertain some doubt of 
thy capacity to see further than others do ; be- 
cause, I can assure thee, that those others 
never doubted that thy plans of marrying Claes 
Malcus to the General s daughter would mis- 
carry." 

Solely through the most violent efl5)rts was 
it possible for the Colonel to conquer his ill- 
temper at hearing these words. His face, 
however, expressed a mixture of anger and 
politeness ; and with suppressed rage, he said, 
in an imposing and cold tone, "There are 
events, my dear sister, which no mortal can 
calculate. Ingratitude and want of judgment, 
are oRen the rocks against which the best plans 
are annihilated. This fate met even the wisest 
lawgivers of Greece and Rome." 

It is difficult to say what connexion the 
Colonel thought there was between his plans 
and the Grecian and Roman legislators ; bat 
perhaps he thought that Aunt Cathrine Sophie 
would have asked him thereof, in a manner 
which would have elicited from him an explana- 
tory answer, but just at the moment that she 
was going to reply, the thoughts of both were 
directed to another object. They heard the 
door of the saloon open—" What, is the Count 
come?" 

The Cojbnel hastened out into the saloon to 
meet him. But what a shock to his vanity, to 
his boasted knowledge of human nature, to all 
his plans, when the Count M , with a po- 
lite, but somewhat cold bow, said : 

^* I depart with a basket, my dear Colonel ! 
Lady Isabella has totally chased away all my 
thoughts of marriage." 

" It is impossible ! It is some mistake ! It 
seems to me else quite inexplicable !" ex- 
claimed the Colonel, almost thunderstruck at 
the recollection of his conversation with his 
sister. " Permit me to speak with my daugh- 
ter," added he, quite bewildered. 

" By no. means," answered the Count, and 
caught hold of the arm of the Colonel. "I 
cannot consent to it. The refusal of your 
daughter wa^ so complete, that it gives not the 
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least hope of altering her resolution; and I 
mast also add, that my own worth forbids me 
to wish for a new attempt being made to indace 
her to change her mind." 

Thus, for the second time, within a short 
period, the Colonel found his experience of 
human nature to be very limited 5 and with 
feelings of disappointed ambition, of rebuked 

pride, and of an^er, he saw the Count M 

depart from Tyrmgsholm. 
. " Well, now, my brother," said Auitt Cath- 
rine Sophie, " 1 think that you are persuaded 
that others, even, are endowed with some fore- 
sight" The old lady found a consolation, in 
her own grief over Isabella's refusal, to boast 
of a sagacity which her brother had denied her 
to possess. 

*' I have seen," said the Colonel, " an evident 
proof of the willfulness, peevishness, and want 
of dutiful attention toward her parents, which 
have been produced through the education you 
have given my daughter ! Under my own eye 
all tbe^ &ult8 would have in time been cor- 
rected." 

Aunt Cathrine Sophie considered it to be 
beneath her dignity to return an answer to 
these reproaches ; but they did not inspire her 
with the most friendly sentiments towards her 
brother. 

Some tiresome and unpl€;^sant days followed 
on the second signal defeat of the Colonel. 
His wife had now to suffer from his ill humor. 
Incessantly he complained of Richard's absence 
and of his obstinate children. Once he said to 
his wife, " When Richard was here alone, then 
I found myself happy, but since the arrival of 
my gracious sister and my capricious daughter, 
I have not had a happy monaent." 

" Dear Malcus, do not say so ! I am very 
happy at the very sight of my beautiful, ami- 
able Isabella, and I cannot think but that even 
yon are proud of her ?" ^ 

" That I would be, if her beauty and accom- 
plished manners were of any use ; but who has 
thereof any good, if she continues to go on in 
this way ? She is so capricious that one can 
be sick only to see her caprices. There 'she . 
sits quite indifierent, and receives all my 
J giiests enveloped in the shawl, and with a 
mien as if everything that she does, were 
fitting!" 

"If her manners, such as they are, did not 
fit her," remarked the Baroness, " whould she 
then gain so universal applause as she now 
does ; all confess that she is most charming !" 

" Charming — ^yes, in the eyes of a too in- 
dulgent mother and some blind aunts! But 
none can persuade me that she conducts her- 
self as she ought to do, or the customs of the 
vorld require. Still nobody would have ob- 
served all these fancies or caprices, whichever 
you may please to call them, in the Countess 
M" — -. Everything is allowed wealth, rank 
and beauty — ^under the aegis of a husband of 
influence and of high family. But Such 
<*priceB in a young unmarried girl, and, that 



in her parents' house, are unfit, and will be 
condemned by every impartial person of com- 
mon sense — and remember my words, Isabella 
chooses so long that she at last will have none 
to choose among." 

" And ifl it should- happen," answered the 
Baroness,.*' would it be any very great mis- 
fortune ? with the wealth she will inherit she 
can even if unmarried be happy and satisfied." 

"May she be so; but let me then know, 
whait profit it has been to me to have a praised 
and adored daughter, if she should not give me 
a son-in-law, through whose name my own 
should receive a new splendor ? and what is 
the prospect of my family for the future, if 
Isabella should die unmarried, and Claes 
Malcus — but God forbid that it so should 
happen !!! 

" My friend," said the Baroness, after some 
moments' silence, *■ you have never communi- 
cated to me the feaiL. which you entertain in 
regard to Claes. ' Still I have observed it, and 
have also been very uneasy. But I would 
not have spoken thereof until you had confided 
it to me, were it not that I had news which 
might cause you some pleasure. Mary has 
got a wooer !" 

The Colonel changed color many times. 
" This news, my dear Eugenia, can certain- 
ly be of the greatest importance to us, but 
can even possibly hasten the misfortune, 
which I wHl no longer hide from you, when 
you have had sagacity enough to discover 
it yourself. Who is the wooer ? Is there any 
probability that she will have him ? 

" I think that she ought to do so, because 
he is a very nice man. It is the young Bro- 
gren, the Bailiff Brogren's nephew and assis- 
tant, and has good hopes to be his uncle's suc- 
cessor." ^ 

" Indeed, a handsome man, and inevery re- 
spect a desirable husband for a girl in Mary's 
condition. Were it only possible to get them 
betrothed during the absence of Claes Malcus, 
it would be the best jneans to prevent the me- 
nacing misfortune. I think that we ought to 
let Mary's parents know that we are resolved 
to give her a very handsome present in dowry, 
and I think that it would be a very efilectual 
inducement for them soon to get the young 
pair betrothed." 

"Perhaps it would be best," said the 
Baroness, who feared that if her husband un- 
dertook to manage the aflltir it would miscarry 
as his -two former plans of marriage, " that I 
take a promenade in the carriage, and when I 
pass the 'sexton's house, order the coachman to 
stop and let the horses take breath, and then 
call out Mrs. Alsing, and enter with her in a 
conversation which I will give such a turn, 
that I will get an opportunity of speaking of 
the claims of Brogren." 

" But, my dear Eugenia, do excuse that I 
speak out frankly, have you the subtlety and 
skill which is necessary to conduct this tuSair ? 
1 Perhaps I ought myself" . . . 
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** No, not yet ! Let me first reconnoitre how 
the aflair stands before you take the manage- 
ment of it in your bands. Perhaps Mary is 
already betrothed." 

** Go, then, in the name of God ; but now, 
instantly. I will go and order the carriage." 

One hour thereafter the carriage of the. 
Baroness was standing before the house of the 
sexton, which the high lady had done the 
honor to enter. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" What a great honor, my gracions Baro- 
ness, you are bestowing upon us," said dame 
Christina, and hastened to put some chairs in 
order, when the Baroness entered the room. 
It is now many days since such honor was be- 
stowed on us ;" and turning her head towards 
the daughter, added, "Mary, hasten to pre- 
pare conee. Perhaps the Baroness will be so 
condescending as to drink a cup ?" 

The sexton and quondam master of music, 
Mr. Alsing, who had not yet quite forgotten 
his elegance of former times, entered, after 
having put on his blue Sunday coat, bowed 
deeply to the high lady, and asked in very po- 
lite terms how her health was, and how the 
rest of her noble family were ; adding that he 
with deep grief had heard th^ accident which 
had befallen the gallant Lieutenant Richard. 

" Yes, I have been very sorry for him, but he 
is now oat of all danger ; still it will take some 
weeks ere he can return, which is the more 
unpleasant as we are also deprived of Claes 
Malcus, who will not return from Morkedal 
. until Richard can leave his room — " 

" But," interrupted old Alsing, who smiled 
so as to aroude the attention of the Baroness, 
which he even actually did, " the young Baron 
perhaps has some other cause for remaining 
there so long ?" 

" What cause then, Mr. Alsing ?" said the 
Baroness, simulating as though she had not 
understood the meaning of those words. 

" It perhaps is a false rumor, as often is the 
ciLse, but people say that the young Baron pays 
his addresses to the beautiful daughter of^ the 
General." 

The Baroness perceived instantly the ad- 
vantage she could draw from this circumstance, 
by simulating as though this rumor was not quite 
unfounded, and the Colonel would not have hes- 
itated to make use thereof; but the Baroness 
knew her son, and trembled at the thought 
that he once could accuse her of havinfir given 
appearance of truth to a rumor of which the 
consequences would be deplorable. Besides 
she loved truth, and though she would fain rid 
her of the fear of seeing her son married with 
the daughter of the sexton, she would neither 
condescend to a lie nor confirm a false m- 
mor through the eloquence of silence. 



"That rumor, my dear Alsing," said she 
smiling, " has no foundatioaat all ; but apropos 
of rumors, I have also heard one, which says 
that your nice little daughter is soon to be 
married, and if such is the case, then I hope 
of having the pleasure to set the bridal crown 
on her head." 

Mr. Alsing seemed a little embarrassed, but 
dame Christina clapped her hands together and 
exclaimed, " what m the name of the Lord, 
have yon my gracious Baroness already heard 
this rumor ? But still we have not yet come 
so far that we have talked of marriage !" 

" But it is often a consequence of courtship,'' 
remarked the Baroness; 

" Yes, yes," answered Mr. Alsing, ** it is gen- 
erally the case ; but, gracious lady, not now. 
Mary is certaiiily in many respects a very good 
daughter, and of herself could be something 
great, would she listen to my advice. Her 
voice is of a superior kind-~excuse me that I 
say so myself; but I am a pretty good judge 
hereof-^r-and I assure ypu her voice could pre- 
pare her the way to fame and wealth. I have 
therefore wished to see her -engaged at the 
Royal Theatre at Stockholm. She would un- 
doubtedly have been a celebrated singer, but 
she did not understand what was to her advan- 
tage, and obstinate as she was when I proposed 
this plan to her, she is not less so now. StUl, 
she cannot reasonably hope to get a better has- 
band." 

" r should think so too," said the Baroness. 
" The uncle of Brogren is very well oft*, and 
Mary has always been my particular favorite ; 
she shall on her wedding day receive a hand- 
some gift." 

" ^ gracious Baroness, vou are too kind," 
said dame Christina, who, though having be- 
gun in consequence of the obstinate silence of 
Baron Claes, to lose the hope of seeing Mary 
his wife, thought that she observed in the libe- 
ral oflfer of the Baroness a kind of fear, which 
revived the old^ daring hopes, and made her 
almost indifierent to the courtship of Brogren. 
She expressed, therefore, no warmer thanks, 
suspecting that the generosity of the BaronesB 
was only a treacherous inducement to hasten 
the marriage of her daughter *^'ith Brogren in 
order to prevent her being the wife of the 
younff Baron. 

"You are indeed more kind my gracious 
lady," exclaimed Alsing, " than what we merit, 
but alas, it is not yet decided whether we will 
have the occasion for your generosity, because 
that obstinacy^ that obstinacy which nothing can 
conquer, will probably frustrate our hopes," 
and Mr. Alsing shook his head almost in de- 
spair. 

"But," resumed the Baroness, who 
thought that she observed a mocking smile on 
the lips of dame Christina, and feared that she 
had injured her own cause, "but why, then, is 
Mary so obstinate ? What is she thinking of, 
perhaps dreaming of a nobleman ; I should, 
however, think how foolish a girl of seventeen 
may be, who has no experience of the world 
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and that a mother so reasonable as dame Chris- 
tina, inows better what is her duty." 

Baroness Eugenia bad assumed a proud 
mien, and when she did so, she was as stiff 
and arrogant a& any of the ladies among the 
collections of the o\i portraits of the family.. 
She sat there so proud and commandine; that 
dame Christina was completely humbled and 
began to assure her that '' she had always tried 
to give her daughter the best advice, and that 
she would even now do so." 

Mr. Alsing was thunderstruck. It had 
never conie into his mind that the visits of the 
young Baron pretended any courtship to his 
daughter. He considered Claes Malcus as a 
i^an of singular manners and who came and 
went for no other purpose than the satisfying 
of his whims. He viewed the present of. the 
piano-forte as only an evidence of the young 
Mron^s appreciation of Mary's talent, and as 
a tribute to his own skill, because he had been 
her teacher. 

But now the bid man had listened to allu- 
sions which his honor did not permit him to 
leave unexplained ; and with a mien scarcely 
less proud than that of the Baroness he uttered 
'*I cajinot imagine that Mary should have 
ever fixed her Sionghts on any nobleman, but 
whoever thinks that I nourish such foolish 
thoughts, he is greatly mistaken." 

The Baroness looked with an expression of 
kindness and satisfaction on the irritated Mr. 
Afsing, whose sincerity was expressed in his 
face and in his voice. She nodded a friendly 
approbation and added, '^I hope that Mary will 
consider better the o^r which is made her and 
make a wise resolution.." 

'^ Perhaps you will be so gracious as to 
speak with Mary herself?" asked Alsing. 

" Yes, why not, if ypu wish me ta do it. 
Behold here comes our sweet Mary herself; 
behold how polished the copper cojfee pot is ; 
I predict that Mary will keep good order in 
her own house." 

Mary made a deep courtesy, and sat silently 
the waiter, with the co&e-pot and cups, on the 
table. 

" Mary dear, it is rumored in the neighbor- 
hood, my child, that you are soon to be mar- 
ried." . 

" But I know nothing thereof," said Mary, 
modestly. 

" There must, however, be some good foun- 
dation for such a rumor ; you have at least a 
wooer, and that an excellent one too." 

Mary blushed, and ranged the cups with 
downcast eyes. ^ . 

" Well, well, Mary, your cheeks betray you ; 
I could well think that young Brogren was 
not quite indifferent to your heart ! But you 
must not be too much almshed. All girls wish 
to be married, and you are no exception, I 
should think !" 

" I will never marry Brogren !" said Mary, 
in a tone so mild but so determined, that the 
Baroness^ was much astonished. 



" What have you then against Brogren ?" 

J' Nothing, but that I will not marry him !" 

"Indeed!" exclaimed the Baroness, with a 
forced smile, and sipping the delicious coffee 
which dame Christina had meanwhile. invited 
her to taste ; " indeed, does not Mary speak as 
if she h^d a whole dozen of wooers. But do 
Mary's parents permit her ^ be so capri- 
cious?" 

'* I am certainly not caprick)us, gracious 
BaroneiBs 1" answered Mary evasively, " I 
honor and love my parents too much willingly 
to act against their wishes; buf it is not my 
fault that I cannot love Mr. Brogren." 

" You honor and love your parents, and still 
you inflict on them sorrows !" 

** I cannot, in this case, help it, because I do 
not love Brogren J' Warm tears flowed down 
Mary's beautiful cheeks ; and she looked now 
on the father, then on the mother, as if pray- 
ing them to put an end to this painful conver- 
sation. 

"My gr<Jciou8 Baioness," now said Mr. Al- 
sing, " you see how the af^ir stands. No one 
can alter her resolution, or make any change 
in her mind." 

" I am very sorry that such is the case !" 
answered the Baroness, whilst she put the cof- 
fee cup on the table, and made show of saying 
farewell. 

Mary remained silent ; bnt dame Christina 
was assured that she would not rest satisfied 
with this attempt. Compulsion she dared not 
use, because " that she could not defend before 
the face of God." 

""Do what you xan defend before God and 
men !" exclaimed the Baroness, and bidding 
farewell to the Sexton'» family, walked out ac- 
companied by the married couple to whom she 
nodded friendly, when the carriage drove ofl; 
^ Mr. Alsing and his wife stood a little while 
outside the door, and when they were about to 
enter, the former said in a serious tone ; " Take 
care Christina, that the devil of pride do not get 
the better of you ! Pride is a aifficult tempter 
to withstand ; but take care, because if I ob- 
serve that you the least favor the wishes of the 
young Baron, be sure that Mary shall leave 
the house, and this I swear by my honor; 
and now not a word of that afiiiir, I will know 
nothing thereof!" 

When the Colonel and the Baroness sat 
alone again in their private room, and the 
latter had delivered her report of what had 
passed at her interview with the Sexton's fa- 
mily, the former said : " Well, Mr. Alsing is 
an honest man, that I knew before ; but the 
aflair remains still in the same bad state, then 
the girl continues so obstinate. I ought to 
have none myself; I am sure that I would 
have been able to efiect a change in her 
I mind." 

" No, my dear Malcus, it would then have 
been evident to them that we entertained some 
I fear, and that would have been to flatter their 
I vanity too much." 
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*< Yes, it may be true. But it is as I have 
said. For sometimes misfortunes meet me 
everywhere ! and it makes me the more angry 
when I know that everything would have been 
well, had not Isabella been so . . . ." 

The Colonel had no time to finish this 
sentence ; because a knock was heard on the 
door, and on receiving permission to enter, a 
footman announced that Lady Cathrine Sophie 
had got on a sudden a violent attack of cramp, 
and that Lady Isabella wished that a doctor 
should instantly be sent for. 

" Now the measure is full," exclaimed the 
Colonel, " sickness, and perhaps something 
worse, in the house!" The Colonel enter- 
tained a singular aversion to all sickness, and 
a real hatred against death. 

" Do not be alarmed, I hope it will' not be 
anjrthing very serious," said the Baroness con- 
soling him. 

" Nothing serious ! How do you know that, 
my sweet Eugenia? You do not know what 
it signifies when a person with such an em bon 
point as that with which Cathrine Sophie is 
blessed is taken sick — it can be at an end in a 
few days !" 

" The death, however, came not so sudden, 
Lady Cathrine Sophie was fiufiering much, but 
the doctor could not give any decisive opinion, 
but said that he entertained very little hope of 
her recovery. The Colonel \vas in despair, 
and that the more as the doctor declared the 
sickness to be a malignant fever, which he 
feared was contagious. He wished many 
times a day that neither his sister nor his 
^daughter ever had entered his splendid, and 
before their arrival, happy house. 

In the midst of this misfortune, Baron 
Claes's arrival was saluted by his father with 
real joy : he could at least to him communicate 
his sorrows, and Imagine to himself that he 
had some one who listened to his complaints, 
though in reality Claes Malcus occupied him- 
self with quite different thoughts, whilst his 
father gave vent to his angry and sorrowful 
feelings. 

But on the morning after the return of the 
young Baron from Mbrkedal, he set out on foot 
for the sexton's house. Deep and burning was 
the longing which hastened his else slow steps. 
He imagined to himself the pleasure, the joy 
Mary would feel on seeing him enter her 
parents' house. His blood flew with a quicker 
course through his veins, and his heart palpi- 
tated with the sweetest emotions. 

But on entering the Bvery day room, in 
which Mary was generally to be found, his 
expectation to find her there was not realised. 
On the contrary, at the side of Mr. Alsing was 
sitting a young and handsome man, whom the 
former introduced as Mr, Brogren, nephew to 
the Bailiff Brogren, to the disappomted Claes 
Malcus. 

The young Baron bowed politely,- and took 
thereafter possession of the easy chair as was 
his custom, without observing that his presence 



seemed not to be desired. After a^little while 
Mr. Alsing said in a displeased tone to young 
Brogren : " If you have not lost all patience, 
please to stop in on Sunday, and we will mean- 
while endeavour to arrange the aflSiir in ac- 
cordance with your wish." Bro?ren gave an 
affirmative answer and departed. The "old 
Alsing was now alone with tne young Baron — 
whom he addressed thus : 

'* You have stayed long at Morkedfil, Sir 
Baron ; I hope that our gallant Lieutenant now 
is recovered?" 

" He is, God be thanked, better now." 

"This news is very pleasant. The Lieu- 
tenant is a very honest man. Do you think. 
Sir Baron, that be would be displeased were I 
to beg him be marshal at the wedding of 
Mary?" 

"At the wedding of Mary?" exclaimed 
Claes Malcus, and turned his head quickly to- 
wards'the sexton. 

" Yes, sir Baron," said Mr. Alsing, smiling, 
as he had not observed the efifect his words had 
made on Claes Malcus. " Mary is old enough 
to be married, and she has now a fine wooer; 
and as both father and mother advise her to 
comply with the wish of this lover, I take it for 
granted that the af&ir will be sealed with a 
marriage. You know not Brogren, but I assure 
you he is an honest and kind youth." 

" Has Mary given her consent to his wish?" 
and as he made this question, the face of Claes 
Malcus blushed slightly, and his lip quivered. 

" I cannot understand what induces you, Sir 
Baron, to make this question ?" 

" What induces me to make this question, 
you ask ?" exclaimed Baron Claes, with a ve- 
hemence and vigor of tone which was much 
unlike that in which he usually spoke, and 
rose — " But,'^ added he, in an altered tone, " let 
me only know if she has given her consent." 

" Not yet ; but she shall do so, so certain as 
I live !" answered Alsing very angrily. 

Claes Malcus breathed again, and retook his 
place in the easy chair. He understood, now 
for the first time, what it was to tremble for the 
loss of a treasure, of which one thinks oneself 
in sure possession. No words were now uttered 
about this delicate subject. After having waited 
two hours in vain, for the appearance of Maria, 
Claes Malcus departed i^. a bad humour. 

He renewed thrice his visits without getting 
a sight of Mary. Then he resolved to visit 
the sexton's house, at another hour of the day, 
and after having made a fourth morning visjt 
in vain, he returned on the afternoon of the 
same day. Mr. Alsing,-who did not suspect 
this stratagem, had gone to a neighbor on 
some business, and dame Christina had ac- 
cepted an invitation to drink cofiee with another 
neighbor. Thus, Claes Malcus had the fo^ 
tuneto see his stratagem Very successful. He 
found the beloved being quite alone. 

Mary, on seeing the young Baron enter the 
room in which she was sitting, uttered an ex- 
clamation of astonishment and joy. She was 
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almost ready to ran and embrace him— but she 
rtmained, however, silting, andvCIaes Malcus 
drew the easy chair nearer to hers, and taking 
hold of both her hands, looked at her with pene- 
tratinff eyes. 

" You are pale, Mary, — ^haveyou suffered ?" 

" Yes, I have suffered much !" 

" Poor Mary ! But where have you been ? 
I have been here four or five times without my 
getting a sight of you." ~ 

" I have been shut up in another room !" 
and some tears sparkled m her eyes. 

" Poor ffirl ! How could your father treat 
you so badly ?" 

"He thinks that he ought to act so for my 
own benefit." 

" But let me know how this !s to be under- 
stood ? Is it for my sake that he has treated 
you thus ?" 

The purple which tinged t^e horizon at the 
setting sun was not more bright than the blush 
which rose on Claes Malcus' cheeks at this 
question. 

"I don't know, but that signifies nothing," 
whispered Mary. 

Claes Malcus bent down to her. How 
beautiful she now seemed in his eyes ! So 
enchanting had she never before been. " You 
have then positively refused to be the wife of 
that young man who courts your hand ? And 
shall you never change your mind?" asked 
Claes Malcus in a4;ender voice. 

"Never !" answered Mary ; "I have suffered 
enough for him." 

" Well then, dearest Mary, tell me will you 
be my wife ?" This question was made with 
an expression of feeling which vibrated through 
the soul of Mary. 

The purple rose now to her l)eautiful cheeks, 
and her blood boiled as if put on fire. She 
knew too well the earnest character of the 
man who had spoken these words, not to know 
that they came from the depth of his heart. 
She knew that no one understood him as well 
as she did, and she knew that she was able to 
make him as happy as he could be by love. 
For herself, she knew nothing happier than to be 
permitted to be near him every day. The only 
objection which rose in her mind was the fear 
for the pride of his family, and the expressed 
will of her parents. In her heart passed a 
severe struggle between love and fear. 

"You don't answer Mary?" asked Claes 
Malcus, with emotion. "Have you not courage 
to suffer for my^sake ?" 

" Yesj I have courage to brave eveirthing 
for your sake — but I should not suffer alone — 
I feel fear only at thinking thereof. ..." 

"Of what dearest? Of my family you 
mean ? But don't fear them." 

" But how can I do else ; when I think of 
how they will despise and scorn me." 

" They shall do no such thing ; beciause in 
your conduct is so much modesty and grace, 
that none can despise or scorn you. I' must, 
however, confess that I know well that many 
unpleasant scenes will take place, at least ere 



my father gives his consent ; but dearest, if 
you have full confidence in me, if you love me 
from your inmost heart, then you will brave 
all that. But, perhaps, you love me- not so 
much, that you will undergo all this for me." 

" How can you say so ?" said jB^ary, with 
the deepest emotion, and lifted her tearful eyes, 
praying, toward him. " I know better my own 
feelings for you," she added. 

" If this is the case," exclaimed Claes Mal- 
cus, beaming with joy, " then speak frankly 
out! Confess that you love me as faithfully 
and as sincerely as 1 love you. Say that wliat- 
ever may happen you will suffer patiently, and 
I swear a solemn oath that you shall be my 
wife." 

Mary whispered, "Oh, my God, may I be 
worthy of this fortune. I will suffer every- 
thing." , 

What a moment of happiness ! Claes Mal- 
cus pressed his beloved Mary to his breast. 
His lips, which never before had touched any 
other female lips than those of his mother or 
sister, sought and found with rapture those of 
the sweet girl. Never had he imagined that 
there existed a heaven on the earth, and now 
at once he found hiiQself in the midst of its 
bliss. What a pleasure to look in those dream- 
ing eyes, to kiss those ruby lips, that white 
brow, those little hands." 

" How beautiful you are, dearest Mary !" 
exclaimed Claes Malcus, in exstasy. 

"Ah, would to God that it were so," an- 
swered she with innocent naivete, " and that 
you, sir Baron, always may think so." 

" Baron, fie, Mary ! Ilow tan you call 
your lover, your betrothed lover, Baron ! Let 
me never hear this more !" 

." Oh, I must always call you Baron ; I could 
not call you anything else, answered Mary, 
smiling. 

" You must not be foolish ; you must call 
me thou ! I will hear how this familiar name 
sounds from thy sweet lips. Thou must al- 
ways call me so when we are alone. I wish 
that thou from this moment wouldst always 
call me so : but until I become of age — which 
in a few months I will be — we must keep our 
betrothal secret." 

" God be thanked for that I" said Mary with 
joy. " So long I will remain happy, and with- 
out fear." 

" And after the fear is passed, we will be 
still happier. We will arrange for us a com-, 
fortable home on some small farm, and there 
you will be the queen ; because I will not take 
possession of the splendid Tyringsholm as long 
as my parents live, and besides it is too large 
and too splendid for my taste. Are you not 
satisfied with ray plan, dearest ?" 

Mary's answer was to be read in her eyes, 
which beamed with joy and happiness. |* But 
now must thou, my sweet girl," continued 
Claes Malcus, " accustom thee to call me tliou 
or Claes, and call me so now, that I may hear 
how well it sounds." « 

" Not to-day. Next time that we are alone ;" 
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said Mary. " But," added she, " yon must now 
go, because father and mother will soon be 



here. 



Claes Malcus understood her, and shaking 
her hand tenderly, and bidding her good night, 
departed. 



CHAPTER X. 

" Alas, T thought that it would go so I" ex- 
claimed the Colonel, when the doctor entered 
his room, some weeks after the Lady Cathrine 
Sophie had been taken ilV, and tola him that 
the lady could not live forty-eight ho^rs 
longer. 

The Colonel, who many times had wished 
to induce his sister to make her will, resolved 
now to take a step which would prevent her 
departing this worlJl without having performed 
this duty. He sent a messenger to the judge 
of the county, to ask him to come the same 
day to Tyringsholm, and tell liim that he was 
expected wiui great anxiety. As soon as 
the messenger was despatched, the Colonel 
went to speak himself with bis much beloved 
sister, ana prepare her for what he wished her 
to do. 

Lady Cathrine Sophie was lying quite tran- 
quil and serene on her bed; her sufferings 
were much less than during the last preceding 
days. With a slight nod of her head, she re- 
ceived her brother. 

•* My dearest sister," said- the Colonel in a 
low voice, and held his pocket handkerchief to 
his eyes, " I had hoped that we would have 
lived together still many' happy years, but 
Providence has not granted my most lively 
wishes ; I am deeply afflicted." 

** I wish that you are so, Malf us," answered 
the good lady with mild earnestness. Would 
to God that at seeing me on the death bed, you 
may think of your own. Who knows who 
shall follow me next !" 

Was the Colonel not afflicted before? He 
became so however at these words which pen- 
etrated to his inmost heart and affected him so 
violently that his very legs besan to shake 
Isabella, who had been seated at Uie feet of her 
' -aunt, but thought that she had something to 
say to her father, which she ought not to hear, 
went out into the next room, where she found 
Virginia, who during the past days of Lady 
Cathrine Sophie's sickness, had assisted Isa- 
bella in watching at the sickbed. 

" Malcus, continued Lady Cathrine Sophie, 
" I die tranquil. I have undoubtedly been a 
weak sinful being, but I have always endeavor- 
ed to act in accordance with my principles. 
The consequences I have not always been able 
to control, but if they have not always been so 
good as I intended, they have never been so 
bad that they now cause me any anxiety. ~ I 



am prepared to depart from this world. I have 
nothing more to oo here, and I will therefc^e 
beg you to send for the honest Pastor Berg, 
that I may receive from his hand the blessed 
bread and the blessed wine." 

" Pardon, my dear sister," observed the Co- 
lonel, ** Uiat I beg you to remember that you 
ought first to arrange all temporal matters, that 
you thereafter with undisturbed thoughts may 
prepare you for the last supper." 

" What do you mean, Malcua.?" 

" I mean, to speak without all circumlocution, 
that, if you have not made your will, then — " 

" That affiur is long since in good order, my 
brother. I cannot think that you have thought 
anything else than that I have made my be- 
loved Isabella my universal heir. But I have 
nevertheless not forgotten my husband^s rela- 
tions — because, but for his will, his whole pro- 
perty had been theirs after bis death." 

'* But where then is your will, my dear Cath- 
rine Sophie ?" ! 

" It is deposited in the archives of B , and 

a copy thereof you will find in my pocket-book 
in my bureau. But let us not farther occupy 
ourselves with the^e things, which have lost 
for me all interest. Anouer thing more im- 
portant lies on my heart,^ and that is that you 
may learn better to know your daughter. Isa- 
bella's heart, her noble soul and pure senti- 
ments have never been justly appreciated by 
me before under this my long sickness. . Take 
care, Malcus, that you treat her as she deserves. 
Do not trouble yourself about what she does, 
you may be sure that she has good reasons for 
all her movements, though you may not be able i 
to find them out " 

"Be sure that I will treat Isabella well, ' 
though I must confess that she is often too 
obstinate, and indeed much unlike all other 
girls. It were also well if she had more con- 
fidence in future, in her father, than she in 
latter times has had ; but as long as she has 
been under your care, I have been without un- 
easiness, because I knew that you had the 
most salutary influence over her. 
. " I have, also, my dear Malcus, interrupted 
the invalid, " to beg you to give me the promise 
never to attempt to persuade Isabella to any 
marriage against her will, but to give her liberty 
to act how she pleases in this a&ir." 

" Dear sister, you ask me to give you a * 
promise which would be very difficult to keep. 
It eould happen that it came in Isabella's mind 
to marry a person of low birth and an obscure 
name, and should I even then be obliged to give 
my consent ?" 

A slight blush mantled the death-paleface of 
the Lady Cathrine Sophie. " My brother," she 
said, in a low voice, " be assured that whoever 
the man may be to whom' Isabella might give 
her heart and hand — that he will be worthy of 
being called your sqn-in-law. But it will 
probably never come in question, because I 
think she will die a maid; Malcus ! Remem- 
ber, that if Isabella should continue to show 
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herself odd and capricious, tou will one time 
know the cause, and you will then repent that 
you have treated her harshly." 

The Colonel, who found these words both 
tiresome and unpleasant, hastened to say 
that he would go and send for the pastor. He 
went, consequently, to do so^ and at the same 
time to let the judge know that his presence at 
Tyringslplm was superfluous. Perfectly 
assured that he was nominated the executor 
of his sister's will, he began already to tiiink 
of his journey to Stockholm, in order to spend 
the time of mourning in a niore pleasant way^ 
than by staying at home. It cannot also be 
concealed that he thonsht of means to subdue 
the proud spirit of his daughter, who now was 
left without the protecting power of Aunt 
Cathrine Sophie. 

Meanwhile, Isabella sat at-the bedside of her 
dyin^ aunt, and wept many bitter tears. When 
the mght approached, th^ Lady Cathrine Sophie 
said, in a very weak voice : " Isabella, yoii will 
keep in your heart all the words we now have 
said ?" 

" Be assured thereof, my dearest, most be- 
loved aunt, my second mother: nothing Qhall 
be forgotten." 

" I beg you, also, my dearest Isabella, to 
commit your secret to your mother, when you 
will find it^too difficult to- bear it alone. You 
will find a great consolation in having some 
one to participate in your sorrows when 1 am 
gone." She - again remained silentfor «ome 
minates, and continued thereafter in a scarcely 
audible voice : ** I, who wished that you should 
marry, in view to leave me, ere you departed 
for the blessed regions, a being whom I could 
love, and of whom I should have to take care, 
and who would be to me a consolation, I am 
now departing from the earth before you. Oh, 
how short-sighted are we ! But I thank God 
that be let me go before you, because you can 
do without me, but how miserable — would — 
I— have been without you — my darling." 

. These were the last words vL Isabella's 
&UDt : Isabella remained alone with the dead 
^til the following morning, and found only 
relief in her agonizing grief, by approaching 
the throne of the Father of all sorrowful, with 
the most ardent prayer for the deceased, the so 
tenderly beloved friend— during the two follow- 
ing days she left not her room. 

W^e must now return to out man of the 
^urld, the fine diplomatist, the gallant Cobnel, 
who was quite mad with anger ajid astonish- 
ment, at finding himself on the opening of the 
will of his deceased sister, set aside, and two 
other gentlemen nominated executors of the 
Will, and guardians of the great property which 
8he by the Same gave to Isabella ; who also 
received a handsome sum besides, which she 
could herself dispose of as she pleased. 

In his anger and bitter sorrow, he wrote to 
Richard a letter, in which he said : " Come for 
the sake of heaven, my dear Richard, and 
assist me with ^e arrangement of the funeral 



of my deceased sister ; whom I will inter with 
all due ceremonies, that the world may see that 
I honor her memory, though she showed 
very little delicacy towards me, when she de- 
prived me of the natural right of being the 
guardian of the property she has bequeathed 
to my daughter. No, my dear Richard, your 
uncle is. too high-minded to descend to a mean 
revenge — it is only little souls, who use such 
means. 

** But, my dear Richard, do not think that I 
was desirous of being nominated guardian for 
my own sake — I hope that you know my dis- 
interestedness too well to harbor such thoughts. 
Nay, God knows that it is only for the sake of 
ray daughter I would, have troubled myself 
with sucn a guardianship. Because, as it now 
is arranged, the two- persons in whose hands 
this important trust is committed can rob her 
without my being able to prevent it, or if they 
do not do that, Uiey may permit Isabella to 
indulge her fancies, which would with equal 
certainty become her ruin — as a proof of her 
incredible * caprices I will tell you what you 
scarcely will believe — she has refused to accept 
the oflfer Count M. has made her of his hand — 
or rather, not to offend her pride, I will say — 
she has hot deigned on his supnlication to give 
him her noble hand. Richara, you can from 
this simple instance see what difficulties and 
sorrows I have had to encounter during your 
absence, and it will be to me a great pleasure 
to be enabled to confide to you all my troubles. 
Claes Malcus has shown himself really polite 
and obliging, but you know he is, however, a 
person of whom one cannot make any use 
when the question is about the arrangement of 
a sumptuous funeral, and the like. You can 
therefore imagine how much your arrival here 
is expected by myself, on whom else all these 
troubles would rest. 

"I beg you to bring, if possible, the Captain 
with you. Tell him that I begin to feel some 
attacks of melancholy, which makes it the 
more necessary for me to have always a plea- 
sant company. Forget not to assure him that 
I will order Stenson always to furnish him 
with the best wine. 

" Isabella has not as yet pleased to let us 
see her face, after the death of her aunt. I 
esteem her sorrow, but I wish that she even 
pleased to. remember her duty towards the 
living. 

'* I remain, dear Richard, 

" Your afl^ctionate Uncle. 
«X " 

This letter, which formerly would have made 
Richard shout peals of laughter, excited now 
his disgust in the highest degree. He saw 
now his uncle stand before him in all his self- 
interestedness,^and he could no longer conceal ' 
from himself that everything might have 
been possiifle for/ such a man to satisfy his 
vanity, his ambition, his desire after wealth 
and iSofluence. 
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" My meeting with the doctor has opened my 
eyes," thought Richard ; " but ought I to 
harbor such suspicions ? I might do wrong. 
I have no happiness more : my heart is torn 
by -the most opposite thoughts." I wish I 
never had seen the doctor — ttie doctor," — ^now 
he said, in a whispering voice, to himself, — 
'* but ought I not write to the doctor, and make 
myself TOtter acquainted with this a^ic? No, 
no !" cried he, aloud, " Isabella^ Isabella ! 
should I forget your sorrows, your despair ! 
No ; I will not think more of this sad affiiir." 
Richard regained his usual calmness, and pre- 
pared himself to set out for Tyringsholm. 

The carriage stood already before the door, 
and Hedwig looked out through the window 
with deep emotion. Still Richard did not ob- 
serve it, because he was so occupied with his 
own thoughts, that he took no care of what 
happened around him. 

^' I am viewing the heavens to see if we can 
hope lo have a clear sky to-day j" said the 
little, clever daughter of Eve, pressing her 
face to the window-pane. " I thmk that you 
will have fine weather. Lieutenant Richarcl." 

" Dearest lady, permit me to kiss your beau- 
tiful hands, which so willingly have admister- 
ed to me my wants under my sickness.* How 
, shall I be able, in a worthy way, to prove my 
thankfulness for all you kmdness, during my 
long stay here ?" 

*• You can best prove your thankfulness, of 
which, however, I have not made myself deserv- 
ingj by soon returning to us, in company with 
your dear mother and sweet sister." 

" Dear lady, be assured that I will return 
sooner than you may perhaps wish for ; but T 
will not come alone, my mother and my sister 
shall accompany me." 

Now came the General and Lady Gunilla. 
Many compliments were now interchanged, 
and Richara expressed himself in so polite 
and delicate terms, that the old warrior found 
himself no less flattered than did the Lady 
Gunilla, 

Richard must depart alone, because the 
Captain had been persuaded, not only by the 
General, but also by Hedwig, to remain. 
Hedwig had said to hjra, that she should feel 
herself very lonesome if he also were to take 
leave ; to which the honest Captain very po- 
litely answered, that he coqld not refuse to 
remain, when the young lady did him the 
honorto attribute to him tlie quality of being 
able to beguile the time. 



CHAPTER XL 

It was about nine o'clock when the Lieu- 
tenant arrived at Tyringsholm, where every- 
thing appeared an image of death— so dark 
was the evening, so silent was it there; No 



one came out to receive him as be was not 
expected before the following day. He took, 
therefore, his baggage on his right arm, and 
went directly to nis rooms, where he remained 
about half an hour to calm his excited feelings, 
no less than to arrange his habiliments. This 
done, Richard went to the Red-room, in hope 
there to find Isabella. He was not mistaken 
in this. He opened noiselessly the door, and 
entered on tiptoe. On a table stood two 
candles, the light of which fell on Isabella, 
who, dressed in black and in a half-reclining 
position, lay sleeping in one oC the corners of 
the sofa. Her left arm lay under her head, and 
the Tight one hung down at the side, the hand 
still keeping hold of some gauze on which she 
had been sewing, A great black, silk shawl 
surrounded, in soft folds, her fine figure ; her 
face was very pale, but her lips had the color 
of roses. 

Richard stood some moments silent, viewing 
with admiring eye the beautiful .woman whom 
he loved with all the strength of his vigorous 
soul, and of whom he dared to think that he 
was worthy. He approached on -the soft 
carbet, and kneeled down at the side of Isa- 
bella. ^ 

Richard's cheek glowed with a burning fire, 
his heart throbbed violently aiid his pulses 
beat quickly. When he left Isabella his love 
was a spring morning, now again a midsum- 
mer noonday. 

" Awake ! awake !" he whispered, and 
touched softly her locks. 

Isabella opened her beautiful, radiant eyes ; 
she Hxed them oh him ; a friendly smile was 
to be seen on her lips. ^ My dear Richard, 
are you at last arrived!" Her hand patted 
softly his head. 

Richard dared not speak, because he felt 
that his voice would betray the great emotion 
which made his heart palpitate. He held, 
however, Isabella's hand in his. He looked at 
her with an expression which was more elo- 
quent than are words. " 

But Isabella permitted Richard not long to 
remain in this pleasing position. " Richard," 
said she, in a tone which vibrated through all 
his nerves, "dear Richard, you must not remain 
kneeling before me. Rise, my dear Richard." 

" Isabella, do not be too hard to me ! Let 
me look a little in your beautiful eyes. Let 
me hold your hand in mine, and assure myself 
that I am in rpality by you, and not only see- 
ing you in a dream, as I have so often done 
this long time I have been separated from 
you." 

"No, Richard, you must not kneel before 
me, and hold my hand : only the long separa- 
tion can excuse you for having done so. Take, 
therefore, a chair, and place it near the sofa. 
But first tell me, have you seen father ?"' 

" No, J have seen none of the others yet !" 
answered Richard, who still keeping hold of 
Isabella's hand with one of his, and stretching 
out the other after a chair which stood within 
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reach, placed -it near the spfa, seated himself 
thereon. 

"You mast go and see the others, hecaase 
yon will find among them your mother, who is 
sorely very anxious to embrace you." 

" I will do so, but you must first tell me if 
you have thought of me during my absence, 
and wished for my return ?" 

"I do not know why I should conceal from 
yoa that I often thought of yon, and wished 
that you had been here. The time has passed 
very heavily during the long sickness of my 
aunt, and I have suffered very much." 

"And! have suffered much too." 

" Yes, I am sure that you have done so. It 
must have been very painful. • You carry your 
arm yet in a sling, my poorllichard !" 

"I did not mean that pain. There exists 

much pain besides the bodily one, but . 

The good Hedwig told me to give her best love 
to vou. You can scarcely think how friendly 
and attentive she has been ! But I must con- 
fess that I have often been so ungrateful as to 
have wished that your hand, instead of hers, 
should have assisted me." 

" You have then, may dear Richard, been 
dreaming; and that is not to be wondered at, 
because, during the six weeks you have been 
laid up, your imagination must even have had 
some occupation." 

Richard rose with blushing cheeks, and. said, 
" I will go and see ray mother and the others. 
My mother, at least, will receive me with some- 
what warmer feelings than you have pleased 
to do." 

Isabella withheld him not, she endeavored 
not to soothe his anger. Richard went ; but 
be should have seen the look which followed 
bim, and he would iiave felt more than con- 



The funeral^ ceremonies, and the time of 
mourning were at last passed. The spirit of 
tbe Colonel was thus agajn buoyant, and he 
began again to hope that a marriage between 
the Count M. and his daughter was still possi- 
ble to arrange through a subtle diplomacy. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Isabella had been visiting Tjallstorp for 
wnae davs, and returned .from thence highly 
delighted with her visit, during which she had 
enjoyed much pleasure. 

The sun was about to set. Isabella was 
standing at one of the windows of the red-room, 
viewing with inexpressible pleasure the daz- 
zling brilliancy which the sinking disc of the 
glorious star of the day spread over the western 
P*rt of the heavens. On a sudden, her eyes 
feu on the summer house. With childish joy, 



she observed that it was new nainted, and its 
cupola covered with copper, wnich glittered in 
the last rays of the day, and tinged with purple 
the flowers which girded the pavilion. From 
the half-opened doors, flutterea green curtains, 
and the columns on which the pavilion rested 
were adorned with wreaths of roses and white 
lilacs. 

Isabella hastei^d thither ; she had quite for- 
gotten that this day was her name's day, but 
remembered, smiling, that the Major's family 
had been anxious to nasten her departure from 
Tjallstorp, in view, as she now suspected^ that 
the person who had arranged this surprise 
should not be disappointed in his expectation of 
showing her this proof of bis attention. 

When Isabella entered the summer-house, 
she saw it changed quite into a paradise. 
Hangings of yellow-colored damask, embossed 
with arabesques of the same hue, covered the 
walls, and a Turkish carpet was spi^ead on the 
floor. Some beautiful vases, of blue, purple, 
and white, stood on the carpet, filled with ca- 
melias, jasmines, and gardenias, in full bloom. 
A downy ottoman, with several seats, and two 
mahogany tables, on which stood gilded china 
pots, filled with bouquets, completed the furni- 
ture of this apartment, the whole atmosphere 
of which was impregnated with sweet and 
odoriferous perfumes. 

Isabella had scarcelv entered the room when 
she observed Richard, who sat musing on a 
footstool, holding in his hand a wreath of beau- 
tiful flowers. She approached him on the*8oft 
carpet, and as he sat resting his head on his 
left arm and looking out of the window, she 
laid her hand on his head. With a joyous cry 
he sprang to his feet, and in a twinkling threw 
the wreath round her waist, and carried her 
dancing to the ottoman, on which he sat her 
down, taking himself a place at her side. 

" My dear Richard," said Isabella, " I am 
much indebted to you for these arrangements,- 
and I am sure that I will spend many a pleasant 
hour in this charming garden." 

" I hope not only many a pleasant, but even 
many a joyous -hour," answered Richard; and 
'added, in a glad tone, " Vive lajoie, this charm- 
ing gift of heaven ! No champagne froth foams 
higher than the froth in the goblet of joy ! No 
delirium is to wish for but the delirium of joy ! 
And is pot this place fit to rouse in your breast 
this divine feeling?" Behold this little temple, 
into which the glorious sun pours its golden 
rays ! Behold the little sea which lies at its foot, 
and is mirroring the heavens and its myriads of 
sparkling stars ! Listen to its waves, which 
sing and dance as playful children, and whisper 
in our ears tales of eternal joys y- Look at the 
gigantic trees, yonder, which throw their ma- 
jestic shadowy over the silvery wave ! And 
look through the window on your left side, and 
behold the enormous rock which, as held by an 
invisible hand, hangs over the fisher's boat, 
menacing every moment to crush it to atoms ! 
What a beautiful picture ! What naturalj^eau- 
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ties does our noble country present to our 
view ! No land is so beautiful as Sweden ! And 
this is the most charming spot in this beautiful 
country ! Should vou not, then, feel joy and 
happiness to rule here as a queen ?" Oh, Isa- 
bella, if you only felt a tenth part of the joy 
which now fills my soul, you would declare 
yourself the happiest of mortals. My only wish 
IS that I could command the flying time to stop, 
and permit me to quaff the goblets of joy." 

A delicate blush mantled Isabella's cheek, 
whilst her eyes followed the object^ Richard 
pointed out to her ; but now, when hfi ceased 
to speak, she looked smiling at him. He took 
her hands, and carried them to his burning 
lips. But when he looked up to her again, 
heaven was evanished. A dark glance met 
his eyes, and Isabella's cheeks, now white as 
snow, were moistened with ^ears. In the same 
moment, she threw her arms round his neck, 
and leaned her brow on his head; but this 
lasted only a moment; she raised her arms 
and pushed Richard gently away. 

"Isabella! are you angry with mp?" in- 
quired Richard, with a sad look. 

" You torment me J Please to let me alone 
for some minutes !" 

" Do not say, dear Isabella, that I torment 
you. How can»you pour this gall into my now 
so joyous heart. Listen to me, Isabella." 

" Be silent, somebody is coming. I beg you 
leave me only for a moment !" 

Richard went out into the fresh^ air. Hie 
heart beat with joy and hope, and he said to 
himself — " Isabella would never have embraced 
my neck had she not — " He could not pro- 
ceed further in his monologue, because he met 
Claes Malcus, who, accompanied by the men 
who carried the new piano-forte, was proceed- 
ing to the summer house. He detained Claes 
Malcus for a few moments, and therefore 
when her brother entered, he found Isabella 
calmly occupied with arranging the flower 
pots. 

" I am coming somewhat late," said Claes 
Malcus, " but I thought that you were still in 
mother's room. I .bring you here my new 

Siano-forte, because I think that you will often* 
well here, and that you will be delighted with 
having an instrument from which you can 
draw forth tones which will eijhance youjr 
pleasure." 

" Thanks, thanks, my good brother ; even 
you are thinking of me. 1 must confess that 
I am very happy to be surrounded by so good 
friends." 

Now were voices of several persons heard ; 
and soon the Baroness, Virginia, and some 
guests made their appearance, and a. few min- 
utes later the Major and his wife entered the 
room to the surprise of all. We will here in 
parenthesis observe that the Colonel was not 
present, because he was on a journey to a dis- 
tant province on some pecuniary business. 

The company expressed their admiration of 
the taste which Richard had displayed in the 



repair and deccHration of the Bummer-house ; 
and the Baroness who for many years had never 
felt so animated as on this evening, proposed 
that Isabella should reward Richard with a 
kiss. Isabella answered joyously that she 
would do so with the greatest pleasure, and 
called out — 

'< Richard, come as a faithful knight and re- 
ceive the reward of which you have made yonr- 
self worthy, in the opinion of a competent 



ichard, who would some minutes before 
have sacrificed the half of his lifetime for 
gaining this pleasure, was now so abashed, 
that he only on a repeated summons, dared to 
accept the reward which he had so sincerely 
wished for, and which was now. willingly offered 
to him. At last he approached Isabella and 
received from her lips-a kiss which set his blood 
on fire and mad^ him feel as if his head was 
dizzy. He said not a word, but hastened under 
some pretence to walk out into the cool air. 
He retained not before after half an hour, when 
he had to some extent regained his usual cahn- 
ness. 

The Major's wife proposed that Isabella 
should acccompany her and Virginia on a visit 
to Morkedal on the following week. 

Isabella answered that she would willingly 
do so if her father — 

" Here he is"— sounded the Colonel's voice. 
The man of the world had heard the last words 
as heio the surprise of all, entered the room. 

The Colonel, after having politely saluted 
the whole company, turned to his daughter and 
expressed his regret that he had come so late. 
" But," added he, " I assure you, my beloved 
daughter, that I have refused many invitations 
in order not to lose the pleasure of congratula- 
tinff you on your name's day." 

The Colonel expressed also his satisfaction 
with Richard's arrangements, but nobody told 
him that the young man had already received 
a reward, ^an hundred times more 7)recioas to 
him than the flattery of his uncle. 

"I will now give. you a new surprise," said 
the Colonel to his daughter. " I understand 
that you wish to accompany your Aunt to Mor- 
kedal, and I give my 6onsent with great pleas- 
ure hereto, and I have resolved myself to be 
one of the party." 

These words of the Colonel seemed not to 
aflTord either Isabella or her aunt any partic- 
ular pleasure. But Richard exclaimed, '* A 
very happy idea ! How the General will in- 
deed be delighted with your arrival. Without 
Uncle, you would not nave been half so wel- 
come to Morkedal !" 

These words pleased the Colonel very much, 
and he said to his wife when they were alone 
in their private rooms, that he was assured 
that Richard would rise to some eminent place, 
because his manners were the most accom- 
plished and insinuating one-could wish for. 

Tiae evening before the journey to Morkedal, 
Isabella sat alone in her ro6mi sunk in deep 
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thoughts, after a while she was heard to say in 
a low voice : — 

" Why, why am I not permitted to enjoy 
happiness and peace, or why was I created with 
the desire for it ? Silence^ my heart ! Have I 
not often told thee that happiness and joy are 
not for thee.-- To thee belongs nothing but 
Borrow — sorrow and pain are thy riches ! Thou 
hast also a wooer, and thou canst not avoid his 
iron grasp i Do not tremble, but prepare thee^ 
to receive him boldly. Remember that he will 
carry thee to the source of eternal, joy and 
happiness. There thou wUt drink that nectar 
for which thou art thirsting. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Lieutenant Richard visited Tjallstorp on 
the same day. During his stay it was de- 
cided that he should manage his father's af- 
fairs, during the time he. must be away at the 
yearly meeting of the regiment in which he 
served. A little before Richard was to return 
to Tyringsholm, the Major said : " Have you 
ever thought of your giving me a sealed paper 
to take care of .when I visited you at Morfce- 
dal? I should, indeed like to know what you 
meant by tlie mysterious words you then 
littered?" 

The Major would surely not have mentioned 
a word about the sealed paper, had he antici- 
cipated the efiect it would have upon his son 
Richard rose. The color vanished from his 
face, and his eyes assumed an expression of 
sadness. All that he had suspected rose in his 
memory, and his breast became torn by the 
most bitter emotions.: Suspicion, which had 
ceased for the^wwer of love, again took pos- 
session of iiis soul, and he walked to arid fro 
in the greatest emotion. ' 

The Major, wlio with aStpnishment saw this 
inexplicable conduct of his son, exclaimed : 
" Richard, what the deuce is it you conceal ? 
I will know the contents of thkt paper,- or 
throw it on the fire !" 

" Do no such thing, my dear father. Do re- 
member that it is my property." 

"It may be, but what is the -use of such pro- 
perty which causes you so much pain ? Let 
me at least know the secresy w^hich you have 
80 long concealed from me. This confidence 
you owe me." 

^' In order to see you in the dame situation 
«i8 I am ? No, no ! that is impossible !" 

"Can you think, you foolish fellow, that I 
am as nervous as you are ? No, you may be- 
heve my nerves are somewhat stronger ! Thus, 
ODt with the secret. I hope that you have com- 
niitted no dishonorable action." 

" No, certainly not I " How can you sug- 
e^t anything of the like ! You can in this 



respect be tranquil. But I cannot let you have 
this secret." 

".And this is your determined resolution ?" 

"yes. But I must now depart. I have 
much to do at Tyringsholm this evening, and 
it IS already late. 

The Major shook his head. " God grant 
that you choose a right course, my son !" said 
he, sorrowfully. Can you give me your hand 
thereon ? Then I will forget the whole affair.^' 

" Yes, I can give you both my hands thereon, 
my dearest father," answered Richard, and in 
his eye there lay so much honor, when 
lookmg into that of his father, that he said, 

"Well, well, God be with you ! But if you 
can, let me know at gome time what this secret 
paper contains." 

" If T can, in fdture time, I will communicate 
to you this secresy-^be sure that I will do so ; 
but now I ihust depart. Good night, dearest fa- 
ther. To-morrow we will again see one- 
another." 

Hichard hastened out, threw himself on his 
horse, and set ofl" at a quick^allop. He rode on- 
ward as if he had been chased by some infer- 
nal demon, and not until he got a view of 
Tyringsholm did he lessen the speed of his 
horse. He looked around him and said, " It 
is indeed a splendid estate, and it may be ex- 
cused to wish for its possession, if it could be 
accomplished with right. Oh, Isabella ! you 
don't know what sacrifice I am perhaps making 
for you ! Have you ever felt the temptation of 
ambition ? Then you will know what strug- 
gles I have to undergo. But what is ambi- 
tion — what is wealth, in comparison with the 
possibility of gaining your love ? Oh, Isa- 
bella, should I be quite mistaken, or is there 
any foundation for the hope I entertain of gain- 
ing your heart ! May I not flatter myself too 
much, hut I think your eyes once or twice 
have spoken the language of love !" 

He was now at the stable, which he opened 
and led his horse to his usual place. As soon 
as he had performed the service, of an able 
groom, he turned, his steps towards the sum- 
mer-house. Its door was closed. Richard 
seated himself Oil e bench near a window. As 
he sat there, giving his imagination free wings, 
he thou^t that he heard a faint cry of com- 
plaint. Astonished, Richard turned his head 
towards the window, and now he heard dis- 
tinctly these cries faintly repeated. " Oh, my 
God !" His blood almost turned ice ! Was it 
not the voice of Isabella? Yes, it was so. 
She suflfered then, and she must suffer dread- 
fully, when she — the strong soul — uttered such 
complaints. 

Richard laid his ear nearer the window, 
before which on the inside there was a curtain ; 
a cold sweat covered his brow. He heard her 
repeat those faint cries of suppressed pain 
more than ten times. At last Richard felt 
such agonies that he was about himself to cry 
aloud ; but he exerted, though wi^ utmost diffi- 
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culty, so much command over himself, that he 
only uttered in a low voice : " Isabella, why do 
you not confide to me your pain, why do you 
not seek in me the consolation of friendship, 
why do you not permit friendship and love to 
participate in your sorrows?" He listened 
again, but heard nothing farther. Had she 
fallen in sleep? was the pain passed? he 
thought, and unable to conquer his curiosity 
he went to another window, at which there 
was no curtain. He trembled as if he was 
about to commit some crime, and so it almost 
was ; because he was to look into the sanctuary 
of a mai(!en. But said he to himself, ^she 
may be in need of assistance, and I will dare 
to throw a glance into the room in which she 
gives a rendezvous to the god of sleep. The 
moon is not more chaste than my eye is in 
this moment. Therefore, you pure lily, for- 
give me. I will sacrifice my life for you ; but 
"^ I must see you !" and he looked into the room 
— when he withdrew his face from the window 
and the rays of the moon fell on it — the pale- 
ness of death was impressed on it. A tear 
hung in his eye, and be exclaimed in a firm 
tone, " By the living God, it must not be so ! 
She shall not sufier and despair albne. I will 
know what this signifies 1" 

Yet once more he threw a look into the 
room — the same sight^there Isabella was on 
the floor on her knees, and leaned her head on 
the ottoman. Her face, of which the half part 
was to be seen, expressed the fatigue and the 
exhaustion which follows a hard struggle. 
Her beautiful locks fell down her white 
shoulders; and the shawl, the mysterious 
shawl, which covered them else, was now 
fallen down on the carpet ; she was, dressed in 
a white night gown, wnich surrounded as light 
clouds her elastic form. The rayfi of the moon 
which effused a silvery splendor round the 
charming maiden, made her appear as if the 
angel of death, had during the silence of the 
night descended to the earth to pray. Her 
arms lifted up toward the heavens and her 
folded hands, seemed to signify that she ad- 
dressed her Father above. How beautiful she 
was. Pain and resignation were to be read in 
her features ; her lips whispered something ; it 
was certainly like this ; 

" Do not tremble, do not fear, my soul ! 
Prepare thyself to leave this frail and perish- 
able dwelling — ^look up to the stars and ad- 
miring their radiant splendor, remember that 
their brilliancy is dim when compared with 
that of the halls which thou wilt soon call thy 
home. The shadow of earth will vanish, and 
thou wilt soar in the regions af eternal light, 
and inhale the ambrosial fragrance of the 
heavenly palms! Behold the angels far 
above the myriads of worlds which float under 
their feet, how they beckon thee to come 
Why dost thou then fear to leave a place of 
pain and sorrow, to go and sing the praise of 
the Eternal One ?" 

Richard departed from the summer-house 



and took a place, on a grass-bench in the 
vicinity. He thought with despair of what he 
had seen, and was unable satisfactorily to 
explain it to himself. He trembled for the life 
of her whom he loved with a vehemence of 
feeling which bordered almost on madness. 
After a little while he saw the door of the 
summer-house open and Isabella, wrapt up in 
the black shawl, stepped out and went down 
the few steps. Richard heard distinctly a sigh 
escape her lips, and saw her throw some 
mournful glances at the mirror-like surface of 
the little sea, as she proceeded towards the 
main building. As soon as he had lost sight 
of Isabella, he hastened to his room and threw 
himself on the bed, but not^ before the break of 
day did he fall asleep. 



CHAPTER XIV, 

Since the departure of Lieutenant Richard 
from Morkedal, many tears ^ere seen to flow 
down the rosy cheeks of the sweet Hedwig, as 
she sat there at . her embroidering frame, and 
often was Aunt Gunilla heard to exclaim, 
" How does it happen that you now prosecute 
your work with tears ?" Hedwig answered that 
she did not know how it happened that the time 
now passed so slowly, and that she felt herself 
so sorrowful. 

The h9ne8t Captain -did also often vex the 
little lady, by questioi^ing her why she now 
always sought to be alone ! ana why she 
always blushed when she heard a certain name 
mentioned ? but when he for a while had irri- 
tated her, and he saw the tears near to burst 
forth from her beautiful eyes, then he took her 
hand, and said: '^ Be not angry with me. I 
mean well with you. Do not think of the 
young Lieutenant ; think, rather, of some one 
else. There are so many handsome Lieute- 
nants in the world, that a beautiful girl will not 
be long without seeing one at her feet, if she 
so wish for it." 

Hedwig^ became often still more vexed, but 
then the Captain said, in a very serious tone : 
*< Be assured I would not speak so but to chase 
an image from your imagination which already 
is bosomed by another lovely Eve, who was in 
advance of you to make a prisoner of this gal- 
lant knight." 

Hedwig said not a word, but hastened to her 
rooom to weep the most bitter tears, but re- 
turned generally quite reconciled to the kind- 
hearted Captain. . 

One day, on which Hedwig had been more 
glad than usiml, and in the evening felt herself* 
quite happy, she cried out, as she was sitting 
at the window of the parlor, " What do I see ! 
A carriage I Whose can it be?^Who sits 
there on the coach box? — Oh my Grod, my 
God, it is he !" She ran, swift as a young deer, 
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out of the parlor, up the stairs, and opening 
the door to her room with a violent pull, was, 
in one bound, at the window, through which 
she looked down on the court-yard — and saw 
in the same ttioment the carriage stop at the 



The General, Aunt Gunilla and the Captain, 
came all three to receive and welcome the 
guests. The Lieutenant leaped quickly down 
from the coach-box and gained the carriage 
door, out of which stepped l&rst the Majoress, 
to whom the Greneral gave bis arm. The 
Captain had, meanwhile, gained the other door 
of ihfr carriage, and as^ Virgina stepped out, 
offered her, also, politely, his arm. The Colonel 
now hastened out, shook hands with the Grene- 
ral, and bowed very politely before Aunt Gu- 
nilla, to whom he presented, with much grace, 
his right arm. Hedwig had her eyes fixed im- 
movably on Richard, who seemed to her twice 
as handsome as before. But alas! now he 
I stretched his arm out to tielp Isabella. Hedwig 
' hoped that her fair friend would, with a leap, 
be on the ground ; but her hope was frustrated, 
because Isabella stepped very slowly out of the 
I carriage, leaning on the shoulder of her cousin. 
I At this moment, Hedwig thought that this 
j familiarity was not quite becoming, or at least 
I very unnecessary. But, as if hit by an electric 
I shock, poor Hedwig trembled on seeing Richard 
• secretly pressing a kiss on Isabella's hand." Thie 
unhappy girl withdrew quickly from the win- 
dow, and threw herself on the sofa^ on'' the 
cushion of whicli she leaned her glpomy brow. 
A knock was heard at the door, and in the 
I same minute the Captain entered and said: 
I "Guests, little lady. But how is it with you 
— smelled at horseradish, I think ? Shall I tell 
you a story of another young lady who smelled 
at horseradish ? It was . . 1 ' 

" No, please to be silent. What does that 
^an, to smell at horseradish ? I have looked too 
long at the sun." . 

" Just the same case, and precisely the same 
consequence. But I guess you do not know 
^'ho the guests are ?" 

" I have already seen them," answered Hed- 
wig, who would not lie^ " and I will come down 
instantly." 

The Captain nodded and shut the door. 
He had never in his life ^aid such attention to 
8. lady before, but Hedwig had, by her frank 
j a^nd innocent manners; completefy won the 
I friendship of the wit, and he wished to save 
j^er, if possible from the pain of an unhappy 
love, because his experienced eye had long 
j Since told him that she had no chance of see- 
ing her feelings returned. 1 

The guests were meanwhile introduced in 
|he drawing-room, and now the Colonel and 
J^eneral began to compliment each other in 
the most flattering terms. The General could 
not express his joy over the most pleasant sur- 
pnse ; and the Cfolonel again could not find 
^ords to convey his pleasure at being a guest 
i ^t the most charming Morkedal, ' " where he 



in former days enjoyed so many happy hours, 
when "... 

"Oh, I understand what you mean, though 
your delicacy, my dear friend, forbids you to 
express it. My good wife, my beloved Char- 
lotte lived then : but now I am an old widower !" 

The Captain came now, and turned the con- 
versation to another subject, and some minutes 
later Lady Hedwig made her appearance. She 
threw herself so quickly into the arms of Vir- 
ginia, that her glowing cheeks seenied to have 
been put on fire by a very natural ^emotion at 
seeing her bosom frie.nd. She bade Isabella 
a hearty welcome, but still not with the same 
childish joy. Isabella forgave her that wil- 
lingly, because she knew, there existed be- 
tween Hedwig and Virginia a stronger sym- 
pathy. 

But when her eyes met those of Richard, 
who hastened to express his hearty thanks for 
her kindness towards him during his long stay 
at Morkedal, then a purple sky fluttered over 
her cjieeks, and she answered in an almost inau- 
dible voice. 

Richard, wliose thoughts were o<;cupied with 
what he had seen in the summer-house, wished 
ardently to speak alone with Isabella. He 
saw therefore with pleasure, when he went to 
the room in which he was to sleep, that it lay 
quite near to that in which Isabella was lodged:. 
He resolved to knock at the door when he 
passed it, after having made a short visit to his 
mother's room. 

"Open the xloor a moment, dear Isabella; 
I would speak with you," said he, as he knocked 
at the door. 

" What do you wish, Richard ?" She opened 
the door. ' , 

"I will only give you this," said he, giving 
her a bouquet of white roses. 

" I thank you much : I like white roses." 
Good-night." 

" Good-night, Isabella ! Let me, however, 
Know before I go if you hope to sleep well this 
night ! Tell me that frankly, because — you 
sleep not always well." 

"What do you mean?" inquired Isabella, 
and threw on him one of her dark glances. 
"-How can you say so ?" 

"That's the same! Enough — I. know it, 
but no mortal more, I think. Be not too 
hard-^let me ^not go mad with anxiety. Do 
you hope to sleep soundly this night?" 

" Richard," said she calmly, but with much 
seyerity, I now understand everything. You 
have been spying me oujt !" 

"No, Isabella," Richard spoke in a voice 
which carried persuasion in itself. " I swear 
by the living God that I have never spied you 
out! I came the night before last, as you 
know, from Tjallstorp, and being from some 
cause excited and not able to sleep, I went to 
muse a little at the summer-house. God 
would that your proud heart should yet find a 
confidant !" 

" Good-night," nttered Isabella, and would 
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have shut the door. Neither anffer nor pam 
could be seen on her face. It was quite 
calm. 

" No !" exclaimed Richard, and hindered her 
from shutting the door. " Thus we must not 
separate ! You must believe that I am per- 
fectly innocent. Your own heart ought not 
permit me to suffer such agonies ! Could you 
do that, then you were "... 

" Be calm, Richard— if somebody were to 
come ! You do expose me in every respect. 
Then I give you my hand that it is very sel- 
dom I suffer as I did the niffht before last! 
Begone ! I know that I will sleep well this 
night." 

" God be praised !" said Richard, with such 
ardent devotion that the words penetrated into 
Isabella's heart. " I do not ask for more. Can 
prayers mitigate sufferings, yours shall surely 
oe alleviated. He pressed her hand to his lips, 
and imprinting thereon a burning kiss, went 
away. 

But not unobserved, as Richard believed, 
did he leave Isabella's threshold. Hedwig, 
without hearing what they said,, had observed 
their conversation; because she had unper- 
ceived by them come up the stairs to go into 
her own room. She stopped on the last step 
until Richard had gone into his room, then she 
hastened into her own, and now sure that she 
had nothrag to hope, gave vent to her sorrow 
in tears and sighs. 

We will now for some moments visit Isa- 
bella's room. The charming maiden we find 
in a desperate struggle, or rather two powerful 
feelings struggled within her — ^and these were 
wounded pride and impassioned love. The 
first made her feel almost hatred against Ri- 
chard, who had dared to be a confidant of her 
secresy — ^this secresy which she so long bad 
concealed from the eyes of the world, and 
which she had hoped should die with her. The 
other excused him, and ' made her persuaded 
that he had got knowledge of her secresy 
without any premeditated design to spy her 
out. It represented to her allthe suferings 
which the youth had to undergo in consequence 
of disappointed love, and she- felt no less pity 
with him than with herself, and she could not 
deny to herself that she loved Richard, and 
that she had at last been conquered by the little 
god, whom she had braved so many years. 

She who had seen herself the object of so 
much admiration and so much devotion ; who had 
without the least emotion, seen so many suitors 
at her feet, she must now confess that she felt 
herself exceedingly miserable in not being per- 
mitted to nourish with hope the flames of love, 
which were now kindled within her. She re- 
membered with a trembling heart the sentence 
which at Copenhagen, at her and her aunt's 
visit thither, had been passed upon her, and 
that by a judse whose skill she could not doubt, 
and who had given no hope of 'mercy. She 
remembered also herself of the resolution she 
had then taken, and to viHbich she had hitherto 



with 80 mQch courage been faithful, not to 
make either her parents or her friends also 
miserable by communicating to them this ead 
news, nor to disturb their hanpiness by com- 
plaints. This resolution haa now, to some 
extent, agarost her inmost wish been frustrated. 
There was one who now knew her suffering, 
and this one was he who loved her, and who 
would most deeply feelthe pain. But was not 
this friend a man of courage and spirit, and 
ought she not to hope that he would show him- 
self no less firm then she did ? She hoped so, 
and her pride gave way to her love, and she 
was no longer angry at Richard for his being 
privy to her long and carefully concealed 
secresy. 

When a woman of Isabella's character gives 
her heart for love, then the love which had 
forced the entrance is of the most violent kind 
—it is a fire which, carries in itself both the 
bliss of heaven and the torments of hell; and 
knowing that she was sentenced to be the 
bride of death, it is almost impossible to 
imagine, and still more so to describe, the feel- 
ings which lacerated her bleeding heart. She 
walked to and fro in her room, now ringing her 
hands in despair, and then lifting her suppli- 
cating eyes toward tlie ceiling ; at last, as if 
exhausted, she threw herself on the bed, and 
lay for halt an hour motionless, vvith shut eye- 
lids, and nothing was heard but now and then 
a heart-rending sigh. But on a sudden she 
rosev threw herself on her knee8,-and whispered 
an ardeiit prayer ; when she rose, her lips smiled 
and her eyes beamed with celestial joy ; Bhe 
had found that consolation and strength which 
she had sough t for. 



CHAPTER XV. 

On the following day, when Isabella entered 
the drawing-room, she surprised all by showing 
herself with the shawl on her arm, and dressed 
in the most elegant style ; round her ivory ne^ 
she wore a necklace which she had received 
from her aunt, and which, as the Colonel with 
pleasure observed was very precious. 

The Colonel approached his daughter and 
said in a whisper that he was charmed to see 
her meeting his wishes. Isabella answered 
with a smile ; knowing that she had dressed 
herself in this manner to tranquilize Richards 
and to prove to him that she felt herself well. 

The General introduced now some new 
guests, and among them the Chamberlain Mr. 
A. Brude, a man of some pretensions, as be 
measured in height jnore than six feej. 
Shortlf thereafter the General whispered to 
the Colonel that Brude was the owner ot 
some hundred thousand Rixdollars Banco, m 
added, in a more audible tone : " He is also 
celebrated as the author of some large works. 
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"Scientific?" 

" To be sure ! It is a decided ihing, that he 
will rise to some high place." 

The Colonel threw a glance to the place 
where the tall Chamberlain stood compliment- 
iog Isabella — and smilingly asked — "I9 the 
Chamberlain a neighbor oFyours ?" ' 

"Yes," answerwl the Ueneral, "he lives 
with bis parents, whose chief estate is situated 
about six miles from here ; but he is often here. 
Yoa understand what I mean?" said the 
General, glancing at his daughter. 

"Yes, I understand now," said the Colonel 
with a smile, and added inquiringly, " Perhaps 
already decided ?" 

",No not yet," answered the General, frank- 
ly, " the girl is still a child." 

The footman came and. announced that the 
dinner was retidy. 

The Chamberlain conducted Isabella to the 
table, and Richard very politely offered his arm, 
toHedwig^ 
I The young Chamberlain showed during the 
ensuing conversation, that he knew everything, 
or at least he understood how to give the ap- 
^ pearance of knowing everything. But before 
the dinner was finished, he perceived that Isa- 
bella was a person whom a superficial know- 
ledge of things would not satisfy, and there- 
fore not to expose his literary fame to some 
check, he became remarkably laconic. 

In the course of the afternoon, the noble 
Chamberiain thought himself to have made 
the unpleasant discovery that there existed 
some secret understanding between the beau- 
tiful Isabella and the young Lieutenant, and 
that she accepted the attention wiiich the Lieut- 
enant in the most delicate manner paid her 
' with singular pleasure. The Chamberlain said 
therefore to Hedwig inquiringly, '^ Are they be- 
liothed?" 

To which question Hedvsrig ans\yered with 
evident consternation, " I think so," and hur- 
ried under one. pretence or other, into the ad- 
jacent room. 

Now, as ever, was little Hedwig eclipsed by 
Isaliella; and the Chamberlain thought he really 
had been wasting time in paying his addresses 
more than four weeks to that spoiled child, as 
he now called her in his thoughts — the same 
youthful maiden who the day before was the 
idol of his heart. But as he s&w that there 
was no hope to make any conquest of Lady 
Isabella, he flattered himself that he had some 
chance in another quarter. Therefore though 
considering Isabella bv far more beautiful than 
Virginia, he thought, he perceived in the latter 
some genuine goodness of heart, and that she 
in grace and beauty was at least equal to 
Hedwig. Having no hope of success in regard 
to l8abeUa,and being vexed at Hedwig in con- 
sequence of the little attention she had paid to 
bis addresses, he resolved to turn all his bat- 
teries against the modest Virginia, and if pos- 
sible, take her by a toup de main. 

" Do you not observe, dear Aunt, that Vir- 
8 



ginia has made a conquest ?" said Isabella in 
the evening to the Majoress, and threw a look 
at the other side of the room where the Cham- 
berlain sat at the side of Virginia, engaged in 
an animated conversation." * 

" I think that there is at least some appear- 
ance of it !" answered the JVfajoress, smiling. 
But can you tell me what ails our sweet little 
Hedwig ? The joking, laughing child has chan- 
:ed into a taciturn and melancholy maiden 1 
)o vou know whether she was so during Rich- 
ard s stay here ?" 

" I do not know, but we will ask Richard." 
Isabella beckoned the Lieutenant to come to 
her, and repeated the question of the Majoress. 

" I do not know !" answered Richard, and 
added, *' I paid no attention thereto," but to his 
cheeks there rose a crimson hue. 

" What ! you blush, Richard !" remarked 
Isabella, " one would think that you consider 
yourself as the cause of the change which has 
taken place in Hedwig's temper? How prone 
to vanity are our young gentlemen now-a- 
days ! I must relate this to Hedwig, I will 
call her instantly !" 

" I hope that you will not carry your joke so* 
far ?" said Richard with an expression of im- 
patience. This awakened the curiosity of 
Isabella, and that the more as Hedwig really 
appeared, uncalled for; he gave Isabella a look 
interpreting his wish for silence. 

" Spoke you of me ?" inquired Hedwig, " I 
heard you mention my name." 

" Yes," said Isabella, •* we were speaking of 
you, aunt said that you are more beautiful 
now than when you visited Tyringsholm last 
autumn." 

** Lady Hedwig, come and see what a beau- 
tiful butterfly I have caught," cried the 
Captain, and held both his hands over his hat. 

With crimson cheeks Hedwig hastened 
away. In the same moment the General 
came and offered his arm to the Majoress, *w ho 
was to give her opinion about some household 
afliairs. 

"I thank you," said Richard to Isabella, 
" that you had the kindness to understand me !" 

Oh, it w^as not very difiicult; your look was 
expressive enough. But now I wish you to 
tell me, why you took my joke so very 
serious ?" 

" I cannot explain it to you, dear Isabella !" 
answered Richard. 

" But if I am determined to know, it ?" said 
Isabella, slowly. 

" Then," answered Richard, with more calm- 
ness than he at that moment felt, " did it de- 
pend thereon, why you would know it. Were 
it only from curiosity ; tlien I would answer 
no. Were it again possible — that you, Isa- 
bella — " he stopped, but his eyes expressing 
the most tender love, rested inquiringly upon 
her. " I do believe," continued he, after a few 
moments of silence, ^' that you, dear Isabella, 
act not quite riffht toward me ! But if you 
can, pray now oe frank and sincere ! Tell 
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me if it is necessary — ^forgive me — for your 
tranquillity that I answer sincerely to your 
question ? 

Isabella ^as now persuaded that Hedwig 
loved Richard, and that he knew that this was 
the case. For the first time in her life she 
felt the pangs of jealousy ; and she asked her- 
self, if it was possible that Richard had 
nourished this love? if it was possible that 
' he had remained longer at Morkedal, than was 
necessary, for the cure of his arm ? But how 
get these questions answered ? Never should 
her lips confess that a negative answer would 
make her happy. 

With increasing hope, Richard saw the 
struggle within her. At last she said: "I 
will not insist on this answer, Richard; on 
which you seem to put so much importance ; 
and I have, besides, to speak frankly, already 
suspected it. Tell me, however, if it fs pos- 
sible for you to do so. Did you not prolong 
your sojourn here last winter, for the sake of 
her, whose name I will not mention ? I know 
nothing, which could hinder you from enjoying 
a pleasure, which you perhaps represented as 
such, and . . . ." 

" Say no more, ^Isabella ! By the living 
God, who in this moment reads both our hearts, 
I assure you, that the cause which hindered 
me from departing from home, was nothing else 
but my broken arm ! Besides, how can you 
think that I would have endeavoured to awaken 
feelings in a young maiden's heart, which I 
could not return? No, dear Isabella, you 
ought to know me better. Only one rules in 
my heart, and there is no place for a second 
queen." 

" Well, Richard, I believe your words, and 
now let us move nearer the rest of the company ; 
we shall else have the eyes of the others upon 
us." Isabella felt a buoyant joy. She was 
sure to be in possession of the man whom she 
loved. *«But," added she, "Richard do not 
stretch thy hope too far. You know my secret, 
you have seen your implacable rival ; and now 
not a word more — let us enjoy the present 
moment, and not think of the sorrows we have 
to meet !" 



CHAPTER XVI. 

During the following five days, the attention 
of the Chamberlainj toward Virginia, became 
still more evident; and the General observed 
with secret displeasure, that Hedwig had lost 
her power over the heart of the young man ; 
and that he was on the way to see his hope 
frustrated — of getting such an excellent son-in- 
law. 

One morning^ when the General was alone 
with his daughter, be expressed his dissatis- 
faction with her conduct. 



" Father, do not reprove me," said she, and 
took hold of his hand, with a look that pene- 
trated to his heart. 

" I understand ! you mean that I shall remain 
silent !' But I tell you, that you are acquiring 
no great glory, by permitting another girl to 
snatch away your wooer." 

" I think, at least, that thereby no glory is lost! 
I am not yet more than sixteen years old. 
Let me yet remain yet a time with you ! I am 
too young to be married." 

" But you will be old enough, ere you will 
receive another so advantageous an ofe.'* 

"Do not reprove, dear 'father; I am veiy 
unhappy to-day !" Hedwig permitted her head 
to sink down on her bosom. 

The General was disarmed. There lay so 
melancholy a tone in these worda, " I am un- 
happy to-day !" 

" Why, then, so unhappy, my child ! To-day 
you must be in joyous mood ; because, as you 
know, allx)ur neighbours will come to dinner; 
and in the evening we will have a splendid 
ball." ' 

" But still, I cannot be glad !" 

Poor Hedwig! Her heart felt no joy; be- 
cause hope did no more animate her soul. 
She felt the fearful truth, that an unhappy 
love is the death-blow to joy, and the overflow- 
ing fountain of bitter tears. She had not 
learned yet, in the school of experience, to 
conceal her sorrows, and to master her feel- 
ings. In the evening of the same day, she 
fled from the dance-saloon to the shadowy 
alleys of the garden ; and throwing herself on 
one of the grass-benches, she sobbed aloud. 

What was it then which caused this new 
outbreak of her sorrow ? Richard had left her 
just as he was dancing a waltz with her. It 
happened thus: 

Isabella, in order to give Richard the plea- 
sure to dance witlf him, must also give the 
Chamberlain the same privilege ; but as she 
was dancing with the latter, she felt herself on 
a sudden taken ill, and 4;ried to reach a chair, 
lest she should fall down on the floor ; but she 
began to totter, and Richard who observed it, 
forgot Hedwig, the ball, and everything save 
Isabella, whom he hastened to assist, and that 
with such hurry, that he did not say a word of 
excuse to Hedwig. 

Richard oflered his arm to Isabella, and 
conducted her into the next room. Soon she 
was surrounded by the Colonel, Virginia, and 
the Majoress, and assisted by the two latter, 
she' left the company, and proceeded to her 
own room, where she remamed for a while, 
alone with Virginia, assuring the Majoress, 
t^at she would soon return to the dance- 
saloon. 

When Isabella returned thither, she was re- 
ceived by all with questions and expressions of 
joy to see her return, but Richard was not 
among them. Though Isabella said that she 
found herself pretty well, she dared not dance, 
and understood well how to avoid the petitionB 
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which the youDg gentlemen addressed to her 
in hope to persuade her to give tliem the honor 
and pleasare to dance with her. Isabella had 
taken the resolution never more to dance in 
her life; but this resolution remained a secret 
to all. 

But where was Richard? where-was the 
little lady? 

Hedwig laysobbipg upon the green bank, 
whither she had fled, not when Richard left her 
in the dance, but when he returned from Isa- 
bella, without a single word of excuse for having 
abruptly left her. Then she had not been able 
longer to master her feelings, and she hastened 
oat in the fresh air to cool her burning brow. 
Richaiyl was not conscious of his impoliteness, 
nor did he observe that the offended Hedwig had 
left the drawing room". 

After a little while he hastened out into the 
fresh air to cool his excited feelings, because 
he was in the greatest anxiety in regard to 
Isabella. Roving through the beautiful gar- 
den, his soul was occupied, not with the beau- 
ties of nature, but with the image of Isabella, 
whom his imagination represented as sufiering 
the most dreadful pains. He remembered what 
he had seen in the summer-house, and feared 
that Isabella was again sufiering with the same 
torments. He arrived at the little sea which 
bordered the garden, and it was to him a relief 
to imbibe the cool sea air. At last he turned 
his steps towards the house isigain, to persuade 
himself that the state of Isabella's health was 
not dangerous ; but, on his way thither, what 
did he«ee ? Hedwig, sunk down on the grass- 
bank, and her face moistened with tears. At 
the sound of his steps she raised her head, and 
recognizing Richard, she uttered a piercing 
cry, and, quick as thought, she bounded to her 
feet and fled. 

Richard stood for a moment irresolute j but, 
as she did not take the direction toward the 
house, he hastened aft»r her, and caught the 
bewildered maiden, as she was not many steps 
from the sea. 

" Lady Hedwig, for the sake of heaven, let 
me conduct you Sack !" 

" Let me go !" she cried, with despair. 

" No, do you not see that you are not many 
steps from the sea ?" 

" What does it signify ?" 

" Lady Hedwig, hear m<^ be not angry with 
me; I Imve not willingly insulted you. For- 
give me !" 

" I am not angry with you ! You were too 
much frightened to remember the customs of 
society, and that's all." 

" You are too good who give this explanation 
to my impoliteness. But come now back, you 
will else take cold." 

" It signifies nothing — how is it with her ?" 

" Uo not knpw ; I nave been in the garden 
a little while." 

"You must be impatient — ^please therefore 
to go below. I will come soon after !" 

"No, you must be so kind as to accom- 



pany me. I cannot obey you in this ins- 
tance." 

'• What do you then think of me ?" exclaimed 
she, trying with a violent effort'to disengage her 
arm from his grasp. I only beg you will not 
tell anybody that you have seen me here ! 
Promise me not to mention it to Isabella !" 

"Dearest lady, be assured thereof upon my 
word of honour, and come now with me." 

" IiOt me go alone," wliispered she with a 
scarcely audible voice. " I will go up in my 
room the back way ; and should any one ask 
you of me, I beg you to remember your pro- 
mise. I hope you do not think wrong of me ?" 

" I think that you are good and innocent as 
an angel." He pressed warmly her hand as 
she hastened before him. 

About half an hour later, Richard entered 
the ball-room, where be, to his astonishment 
and inexpressible joy, found Isabella engaged 
in a lively conversation with some of the 
guests. He approached her with eyes beam- 
ing with joy, and she hastened to tell hhn that 
she had been already more than twenty minutes 
in the saloon, and that she felt herself very 
well. Richard told her in few words his anx- 
iety, and when she for a few minutes should 
be alone, prayed her to confide to him the 
secret cause of her sufferings ; and she said 
that she would, perhaps, in a short time, grant 
his wish. 

On the following day, Isabella had a private 
interview with her father, and asked him in- 
stantly to return to Tyringsholm. She had 
too much penetration not to have observed 
Hedwig's sufferings, and she thought it cruel 
to prolong them. But the Colonel expressed 
his astonishment at her wish, and declared that 
he had accepted some invitations from the Gen- 
eral's neighbours, and added that he would not, 
by a sudden departure, annihilate the good 
prospects which Virginia had to be married 
with the rich Chamberlain — a man whom Isa- 
bella could herself have \ieen married with had 
she been pleased to pay the least attention to 
the advances the Chamberlain the first day 
made to her ; but that his gracious daughter, 
who refused the hands of Counts and wealthy 
men, seemed to have found it worthy of her to 
be married with a poor Lieutenant ! 

At these last words Isabella exclaimed, joy- 
ously, " What ! would you not be pleased with 
me if I resolved to be the wifeW your owm/a- 
vorite? 

" Favorite !" repeated the Colonel. " One 
can have many kinds of favourites. But though 
I have observed that the gallant Richard is also 
a great favourite of thine, I hope still that thou 
art not foolish enough to think to accept him 
as a husband. If he should be so imprudent as 
to aspire to such an honour — but I confess 
frankly I consider hiih to have more common 
sense than to harbor such daring hopes." 

" But I expect daily that he will sue for my 
hand." ♦ 

^'Charmant! Thou expects that he shall- 
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sue Tor thy hand, and thou art naturally resolved 
not to refuse his petition." 

" Be persuaded, father," satd she, with much 
earnestness, "that in case no other reasons 
existed than Richard's poverty, and as yet low 
rank, to induce me to a refusal, it would cer- 
tainly not be given ; but from reasons which I 
cannot mention to any oiie, I can never be his 
wife." 

" It should prove too little delicacy on my 
part, if I should ask you then for these reasons,^' 
answered the Colonel, with a face beaming with 
joy ; " but I must confess that I have had too 
much esteem for thy judgment, to fear for thy 
giving th^ hatid to Richard, though I harbor 
Bincere friendship for him, and am glad to hear 
that I have not been mistaken." 

The Colonel was now so satisfied that he 
without difficulty gave his consent to depart 
within two days from Morkedal. 

When Richard bid Lady Hedwig farewell, 
the lovely maiden trembled, and as soon as the 
carriage drove oflT, she hastened to her room, 
there to shed the most bitter tears. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

It was Saturday ailemoon. The sun dif- 
fused its brilliant light upon the beautiful 
churchyard of Tyringsnolm, and a mild zephyr 
played in the crowns of the old lindens, which 
with their long and leafy branches, shadowed 
the graves beneath and concealed the feathered 
warblers which responded in joyous tones to the 
solemn music of the organ. 

The church-door opened. The honest sex- 
ton appeared on the threshold accompanied by 
Mary, upon whose beautful face a heavenly 
peace rested. 

Mary seated herself on one of the graves 
and took out of her apron pocket some corn, 
which she threw out upon the grass to some 
white pigeons which were flying about her. 
The old man looked for a while upon-ber inno- 
cent amusement, and then approaching her, 
patted her on the cheek, saying, "you are still 
a child, but" added he in an earnest tone, "you 
ought to think of your duty as a woman, and 
no longer refuse to be the wife of the honest 
Brogren." 

Mary sighed and remained silent. The old 
man went away without speaking; any more on 
this subject. But scarcely had he left the 
churchyard, when Claes Malcus made hia ap- 
pearance, hasted to Mary and embraced her 
tenderly, whispering, " What happy moments 
these are, when I am with you ! Have you 
been longing for me, beloved Mary ? Tell me 
if the time has passed slowly since you saw 
me last ?" 

"Certainly, very slowly, oh, you cannot 



think how I have longed for you. I have wish- 
ed that every day were Saturday." 

" Yes, when you have become my wife then 
every day will be Saturday." 

The two lovers had been sitting for a long 
while speaking with each other about their 
present prospects and their future hopes, and 
were about to bid each other farewell by more 
tender kisses, when a voice of thunder struck 
their ears and made Mary leaplo her feet with 
astonishment and fear. 

The voice was Mr. Aising's. The old man 
had forgotten his spectacles m the church, and 
was returning to fetch them, when his eyes 
caught sight of the two lovers sitting on the 
grave and giving each other the partatg kiss- 
no, kisses. 

" Stand up !" sounded the voice, and before 
the lovers had recovered their senses, the old 
man took hold of Mary's left arm and added 
with fearful energy. " Is it so that thou hon- 
orest thy parents and the house of God ? 
Thou art a hypocritical, impudent wretch! 
But I will endeavor to chase tiie amorous dis- 
position out of thy body !" 

"Have you lost your senses!", exclaimed 
Claes Malcus, who saw the dd man grasping 
with one hand the arm of bis daughter, ana 
with the other making a menacing motion. 
" Stop, do I say ! let loose Mary's arm !" 

" Go to the devil, sir Baron, and do not meddle 
in my business ; but be assured that I wilf put 
Mary where neither the sun nor the moon will 
appear to her. Fie, to attempt to seduce an 
honest man's daughter, an inexperienced child; 
it is indeed a dishonest act ! I will t^ll all this 
to the Colonel ; do not attempt to visit our 
humble house again, that I tell you, because—" 

" Listen to my words !" said Claes Malcus, 
and assisted Mary to make herself loose from 
her father's hard grasp. " Hbw can you think, 
father Alsing, that your daughter is not so well 
guarded at my side, as within your house? 
You may be quite sure thereof! And I will 
now plainly tell you, that Mary is my bride, and 
as soon as I become of age she will be my 
wife ; until that time I will srfy nothing to my 
family in order not to raise a storm in undue 
time. Lhope these words are enough, will 
you now allow me to visit Mary, as I did for- 
merly ?" 

" No," said the old man, who in this case 
was much suspicious, " I cannot allow yon 
this. It is certainly a great honor, for which I 
am much flattered, that you, sir Baron, ivill 
marry my daughter ; but we know how it is 
with young men's minds — they change as tne 
weather in April, and meanwhile a great mis- 
fortune could happen — the would-be-husband 
could be a seducer, nolens volens. No, I thank 
you. No such plays can be given with my 
knowledge. My resolution is this — either do 
you. Sir Baron, declare her openly as your 
bride, or I will take her to a place where you 
will not find her y because, though I am poor, 
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and of no rank, it is my duty and my right to 
protect the honor of my daughter — if BWd has 
yet any !" 
Now Mary began to weep aloud. 
" Do not weep, my beloved one !" said Claes, 
"your father doeia certainly not doubt your 
honor and innocenee, in spite of the harsh 
words he now utters in his anger ; and as you 
have a right to ask for it, Mr. Alsing, be as- 
Bored that I will speak with my father as soon 
as he returns fronv Markedal. It will be as 
you know, very difficult to get his and my 
mother's consent — ^but still I have to sain it. 
Should it be impossible, then Mary shall how- 
ever be my wife. And now, father, give us 
both your blessing !" 

"But what," said the sexton, highly aston- 
ished, ^ is it your real meaning, Sir Baron, that 
you will make Mary your wife ? I thought as 
sure as that God exists, that it was false play !" 

"How could you think that I was such a 
scoundrel that I would seduce Mary ? No, Mr. 
Alsing, as I have said, it is my intention to 
marry your excellent daughter whom I love 
from my inmost heart." 

*' Now old Alsin? folded his hands with an 
expression of mingled piety, pride and joy. " I 
am a poor man,'* said he, '* but the Lord has 
made great things with me ; and I hope that 
Mary is so educated that you will not regret 
your choice. I give the best I have:" The 
old man took Mary's ha^d and laid it in the 
Baron's, who pressed it to his - heart, and 
reached his rignt one to Alsing, who shook it 
powerfully. 

Mary was so happy, that she found no words 
to express her joy. But the old man said that 
be was sorry, because he 'knew that this news 
vould cause much disturbance in the young 
Baron's family. 

Claes Malcus requested him to keep this 
affair secret for some days, until he had had 
opportanity to speak with his parents. The 
oIJ man reluctantly gave his consent thereto, 
and after a little while they exchanged a hearty 
ferewell. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

Wheh Claes Malcos arrived at home, he 
found his father's carriage standing before the 
steps. The travellers were just then returned 
from Morkedal. 

" Is not this a pleasant surprise ?*' exclaimed 
Richard, " to see ua returned at least three days 
before you expected us?" 

Claes Malcus said, ''I am indeed ^lad that 
you are come, and I beg you to stay here and 
witness the thunder-storm that must break 
forth this evening." 

H.ichard looked at him with astonishment, 
because he observed that Claes Malcus was 



ffreatly excited, and answered : " Mother and 
Virginia depart instantly for Tjall«5torp, and I 
have thought of accompanying them ; but if I 
can be ^rviceable to you, here then will I 
remain." 

" Yes, remain to-night — ^because this evening 
will be a decisive! one." 

" How so,\my friend ?" 

" I think to tell my parents about Mary ; be- 
cause Alsing has pryed out our secret, and he 
wished me to speak with my parents." 

" Well, then, it is surely best to do so, but 
let uncle sleep in tranquillity this night. Wait 
till to-morrow morning." 

'* No, when I have a mind to do anything, 
then it must be done. I am now just in fit 
humor to -Apeak with my father, perhaps it 
would be more difficnlt to-morrow." 

" Well, thy will be done !" 

When Claes Malcus entered, the Colonel 
could not avoid observing with pleasure that he 
bowed more politely than he generally did. 

When the Majoress and Virginia had de- 
parted, the Colonel said to his wife : I hope to 
sleep very well this night. We will not take 
supper too late, my friend." 

Richard looked at him as if he would have 
said, I think your sleep will not be the most 
sound. 

The family was in the every-day's rooms. 
Isabella had taken a place on the corner of a 
sofa. Richard sat near to her, reading a news- 
paper. The Colonel, together with his wife, 
sat in the next room, and spoke about the court- 
ship of the Chamberlain to Virginia. Malcus 
walked to and fro upon the floor, but he stop- 
ped at last at the threshold, and said, hurriedly : 
" If you permit, my father, I have to speak 
some words to you and mother!" and without 
waiting for an answer, he shut the door lest 
Richard and Isabella should hear what he said. 

** What in the name of God does it signify, 
Richard ?" exclaimed Isabella. Why does he 
shut the door ?" 

" An important moment is arrived for Claes 
Malcus," answered Richard, in a low voice. 
" I tremble almost at the thought of what he is 
now going to say. But it is as if he were 
silent ; he has not yet spoken." 

" Dear Richard, you quite astonish me ; what 
is Claes Malcus then about to say ?" ~ 

*' Claes Malcus is about to ask for what he 
perhaps never will get— the consent of his pa- 
rents to his marriage with Mary." 

Isabella shook her head with a sorrowful 
mien. - " Already !" said she, slowly, " and I, 
who flattered myself with the hope of tran- 
quillity ! If he only had waited for some time." 

"It is not easy to wait!" sighed Richard, 
and seized Isabella's hand. They both ceased 
to speak. 

" A confidential communication ?" asked the 
Colonel, when Claes Malcus had shut the door. 

" Yes, father, it is ; but before I say anything 
about it, I will first mention, whatever may 
happen, that you, my father, during your life- 
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time, must consider yourself as the owner of 
Tyrin^sholm. I intend to seek for another 



" What does that signify ?" asked the Colo- 
nel, **' art thou in any way displeased ; and is 
Tyringsholm not large enough for us both 
— then it is not thou who hast need to quit 
it." 

" Yes, father, I wish to qpit it ! I wish it 
sincerely ; and it is not in consequence of any 
other cause than that Tyringsholm is too large 
for me. I do not feel myself well in these 
splendid apartments. I intend to purchase. a 
little estate, where«I will settle myself in my 
own way. I will therefore leave Tyringsholm 
—leave it forever!" 

The Colonel and his wife interchanged signi- 
ficant looks. The Baroness bent her head 
deeply: the Colonel rose, and Claes Malcus 
was almost frightened at the expression which 
he saw in his father's eyes. 

" I hope, my son, that some bad dream has 
got the better of you," said the Colonel, in an 
almost humble tone. 

" No, my father ; if it were a dream, it were 
at least no bad one. Have I not always ^id 
that this estate is too large for me ? Nature 
has formed me for a more limited fortune. It 
was certainly a mistake that I should be bom 
the heir of Tyringsholm. Richard" . . . 

The Baroness rose and uttered a faint cry. 
The Colonel became pale as death, and threw 
a glance at his wife — a glance of terrible threat, 
whilst Claes Malcus, unable to understand 
these emotions of his parents, resumed : " Rich- 
ard is bom heir of this estate !" 

"Isabella, did you hear that cry?" asked 
Richard, and pressed his hand violently against 
his forehead. 

" Yes, it was mother ; but tlichard, what in 
the name of heaven ails you ? Your cheeks 
glow, and your eyes shoot forth flames! 
Whither will you go. Remain still — ^will you 
go into the other room ?" 

" 1 knew it, I knew it, Isabella ! Lay your 
hand upon my forehead ! 1 love you more 
than all the riches of the world — more than 
my life ; nay, more than my soul. No, Isa- 
bellax I swear I will attack no one ; it would 
destroy your peace, and what would, it then 
profit me ? But I must go out ! No, no, keep 
your hand on my brow ! You do not see the 
stmggle of my soul, and it is well. Do not 
think that I am raving !" 

" Dear Richard, I tear, however, you are ;" 
said Isabella, greatly agitated. "You s] 
so incoherently." 

" I could well speak more coherently ; but 
when 1 see you — ^you the idol of tny soul-r- 
Isabella, you will never leara how much I 
love you !" 

*' Dear Richard, be quiet. They speak now 
more loud in the other room." 

" Permit .me only to rest my head on the 
pillow near yours. Oh, that was cooling to 



my burning brow ! Now they may keep every- 
thing !" 

Isabella could not understand what wild fan- 
cies had on a sudden got the better of Ri- 
chard's calm and reasonable head ; and she be- 
came no less agitated than himself. She 
understood, however, that her mother's cry, 
and Claes Malcus' last words must have 
caused them. 

The Colonel had never, during his whole 
past life, experienced a more bitter moment 
than this. His son, for the sake of whom he 
had done so much, and on whom he had bailt 
such proud plans, had frustrated them by a sin- 
gle blow. His son rejected this Tyringsholm, 
which had cost him so many sleepless nights 
— so many agonies. But still he had not yet 
heard the worst. 

** Claes Malcus," said he, with desperation, 
" I hope the day will come when you will be 
aware of your mad resolution, and when you 
will regret having insulted your father bveuch 
a proposah and I hope still to persuade you 
from your unreasonable and foolish plan. 
What would the world say when they experi- 
rience that you have left your sjdendid estate in 
order to inhabit a cottage ?" 

" The world may say what they please ; bnt 
the question is what you, my parent, may say 
at the news I am now going to tell you, viz: 
that I am not going alone to my new habita- 
tation. I wiU brmg with me a wife, who 
is not more fit than myself to inhabit Tyr- 
ingsholm." 

The Colonel could now scarcely breathe. 

** Still better and better," said he, with un- 
natural calmness. " Well, what is then the 
name of her who you in this manner introduce 
to your parents as your future wife ? I hope 
that she bears a name for which I am not in 
need of being ashamed ?" 

" For her name you have no need to blush. 
She is the daughter of an honest man. Her 
name is Mary Alsing." 

« Well," exclaimed the Colonel, with bitter 
mockery, " I am not at all surprised. I was 
prepared for everything from yon, degenerate 
ofi&pring of a noble family ! But listen now 
to my words : Do you dare to marry such a 
wretch, then" — the Colonel pointed to his 
trembling wife — ^'* you have seen your mother 
for the last time. We will l^ave Tyringsholm, 
and I swear by my soul that I will consider 
you as long as I live as my enemy!" 

"Claes_ Malcus became now even more 
warm, and he- said : " My father, these words 
are too harsh. Look at my mother— has she 
not su^red enough ?" 

The Baroness sobbed aloud. « Claes, Claes, 
pause us not that sorrow ! I will never be 
permitted to see you more ! You don't know 
your father ! For my sake, desist from yo^ 
purpose !" 

" My dear, much beloved mother: I cannot 
desist from marrying a maiden whom I love and 
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who loves me, and whom I know is worthy of 
my love. Neither threats, nor prayers, nor 
tears, can induce me to alter my resolution. 
I will be happy in my way, and so sure as I 
live, Mary shall be my wife !" 

" May you sooner die than that should hap- 
pen!" muttered the Colonel.. But he said 
aloud : " You wish then to be separated for- 
ever from your parents and from all honest 
people, and to meet the just contempt your 
disgraceful marriage deserves !" 

" I fear no such ^things. My marriage will 
be honored by all good people, and even you, 
my parents, will one day bless it." 

" Well, you have taken your resolution and 
I will take mine. We will instantly remove 
from Tyringsholm, and give place to ^ur 
noble wife ! 

" But I declare to you that I never will re- 
main here. I hate this Tyringsholm, which 
makes me unhappy instead of happy, and I 
wish to find happiness where I am going." 

"Can you find happiness, cursed as you 
will be by your father, and inflicting as you 
will do inexpressible sufferings on your mo- 
ther's heart ?" 

" I wiU surely be . happy, but still not so 
happy as if I had departed with the blessings 
of my parents. Give me therefore your bless- 
ing, and keep all my wealth. I pray you for 
it from my inmost soul." 

" No, no, it is impossible !" exclaimed the 
Colonel, in a new tone, which should express 
the deepest grief. " No, my good, my dear 
son, you cannot wish to make me crazy, nay, 
almost despairing of God's mercy ! Claes Msd- 
cus, I" — The Colonel became silent; he 
paced the ro(xn with large strides. " I — ^you 
know not what I have done for vou ! Enough, 
my son — ^it has been much, perhaps too much. 
Inflict not on me, more terrible agonies than 
I have strength to bear !. and c^n any more 
terrible be found than to see you, whom I have 
wished to exalt so high, sink so low ? My 
strength is exhausted! Claes Malcus, be- 
hold your father's tears ! I have never, so 
long as I can remember, wept before now !" 

"The strength and self-command of the 
Colonel was really exhausted. He fell down 
on his knees, and keeping both hands before 
his much disfigured face, wept bitterly, leaning 
his head on a chair. 

Claes Malcus stood aghast ; but the Baron- 
ess read, with terror in his face, that no change 
in his resolution was possible. She fell down 
on her knees before her son, but fainted before 
she had been able to utter & wordr 

Claes Malcus called aloud for assistance, 
which Richard and Isabella hastened to give, 
^e Baroness was laid on a sofa, and soon re- 
gained her senses; but the Colonel long re- 
Qtained an image of despair. His sorrow was 
mute, but the more violent. When Isabella 
took his hnad and spoke to him, he said, in a 
whisper : " I conjure vou endeavor at least to 
briag him to reason; bnt a look at Claes 



Malcus persuaded her that all her attempts 
would be in vain. Still, with a view to tran- 
quilize his parents, he said that he would set 
out on a journey until he become of age. At 
these words the Colonel breathed again. He 
felt some consolation in the hope that there 
was yet time to work a change in the mind of 
Claes Malcus, particularly when he was sepa- 
rated from the vicinity of the syren, as the 
Colonel called the £^ood Mary. 

But the Colonel had not enjoyed this hope 
long, when a new blow menaced him. "A 
carriage was heard to drive up to the steps of 
the house. Some minutes after a footman 
entered and handed him a card. He took it 
in his hand, threw a glance at it, and tottered 
towards the door, liie Baroness asked Isa- 
bella to show her the card. She did so with- 
out looking at it ; but as soon as the Baroness 
got sight of the name printed upon it, she ut- 
tered a cry, and fell down on the sofa, without 
giving the least sign of life. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" Qan I sell you a fresh cake to day, my 
good Mrs. Manning ?" 

This question was asked by the indefatiga- 
ble Dame Westergren, a being who reminds us 
of the "Wandering Jew," as she always went 
her round to the most respectable families in 
the city of M-^— ; and to day, as twenty-one 
years ago, we meet her in the kitchen of the 
city physician. Doctor Manning's, house. 

Having formerly been a quick and vigilant 
woman, employed in running errands, Dame 
Westergren had become an old lady matron ; 
her reputation however, was so well establish- 
ed, that it would have been lost labor for any 
younger competitor to rival with her. Many 
a married lady, who in Dame Westergen's 
younger days had been young, had kept pace 
with her in growing grey, would rather for one 
diay dispense with- both coffee and snuff than 
with the old woman's stories, which year by 
year increased in constancy, credibility and^ 
other good qualities. 

Nor was Mrs. Manning any longer the san- 
guine, light-footed lady, who with such extreme 
rapidity dressed herself, the sooner to be able 
to learn what " Aunt Prostinna"* had heard 
about the mysterious lady behind the curtain. 
She trespassed upon her husband's patience no* 
more, and had entirely c^sed to play her usual 
farces, considering such thnigs beh)w her dig- 
nity now. Stiff {ind haughty when at a ball, 
she either sat swelling with pride about her 
blooming, flattered daughters, or she maintain- 
ed in some other way her high standing in 
society. The wealthy Maiming family was 

* A " Prostinna** Is the wife of a sort of rural dean, but 
as in the English there is no such title as rural deanness, . 
we retain the Swedish word. [See Mr. Howitt*8 translatioib 
of " The PaiBooage of Mora,*^ page 6, Harper's edition.] 
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often in need of a hosteea capable of repre- 
senting the house, as the Doctor was frequently 
called to attend sick persons, many miles from 
the city, and after such trouble, Mrs. Manning 
fell relieved by occasionally condescending to 
a confidential interview with dame Westergren, 
who still enjoyed undiminished favor ; it could 
almost be said that years had established a 
certain intimate friendship between them — as 
intimate as can exist between a mistress and 
a favorite servant. 

" Come in," said Mrs. Manning. 

Dame Westergren, with her basket on her 
arm, slowly entered the bedroom, where she 
took her seat by the earthen sto^e, with her 
usual, " It does the old woman good toslt down !" 

" You are getting old now. Dame Wester- 
gren!" With these flattering words, Mrs. 
Sfanning lowered herself down into a sofa 
arm-chair, " You are twelve, if not thirteen 
years older than I." 

" Fourteen, my good madame ! - If the Lord 
allows me to live till next October, I shall be 
sixty-six. I was no child when I came to this 
neighborhood some twenty-years since, and I 
recollect that then there was no lady as hand- 
some as you in M , nor will there be one 

till Miss Mina marries; Gracious, how she 
resembles her mother !" 

" The lord need not blush at either of us, 
though there is something singular about Mi- 
na's features ; she was born the same year the 
accident happened to Mrs. Bjorkman. The 
night my husband was called thither, I would 
open the door myself, because I thought my 
poor Manning needed rest, and therefore, if the 
message was not very pressing, I would not 
arouse him from his sleep; Imagine ray sur- 
prise when a biff, tall, mustachied man with a 
wide Spanish cloak flung over bis shoulders, 
rushed in, and almost terrified me to death. 
A considerable time has passed away since 
that took place, and fortunately my fright had 
no worse consequences than that Mina's eyes 
are as black and flashing as his." 

" Yes, a long time, indeed ! It was at the 
end of August in the year 18—, and I have 
many time wondered what became of that se- 
cret. Probably it will die with Madame Bjork- 
man, who will do doubt, take her departure 
one of these days." 

" Is she indeed so ill ? I did not hear that. 
When first that woman came here, she was 
insufierable to me, but afterwards I found that 
she understood her business ; after the blessed 
Madame Slruttelin died, my husband persuaded 
me to call on Madame Bjorkman, and I should 
think our city will miss her very much. ' Any 
news else, my goed Westergren ? Have you 
been to the Mayor's to day ?" 

"Very early this morning, with a Igirge 
quantity of wheat bread for their dinner party. 
The Mayoress, I should think, keeps her head 
higher, since her son has superseded his father 
in the office. And really, there is nothing 
strange in that I The Mayor is old, and the 



young Mayor a stately and fine man ; there 
are no two questions about who is going to be 
his wife." 

"That is because other people always know 
better than we do ourselves !" replied Mrs. 
Manning, with badly concealed satisfaction. 
** There are so many gentlemen paying address- 
es to her, that I am hesitating whom I shall 
advise her to choose. You must not go away 
before yon have a small glass of cordial- Hav- 
ing brought from the old cupboard a wine-glass, 
and filled it from a bottle with a label attached, 
containing these words, " crdme de persico," 
Mrs. Manning ofiered it to Dame Westergren, 
sayinff : 

" Please empty it to the bottom ! It is a 
little better than the late Mr. Sjoquist's cordial, 
though bad withal. Our new apothecary was 
liberal in sending presents in the beginning; 
but since our acquaintance with him has ^ 
come- more intimate, lie is not very particnlar. 
Still, I do not care much about him or his pres- 
ents, for we have money enough to buy both 
him and his store, and Mina he shall not have 
for his wife, even werfe he to send me liquor 
distilled on the fragrance of roses !" 

The night after this refreshing coiwersatioD, 
Mrs. Manning, her head still confounded with 
her triumphs at the Mayor's party, bad just 
fallen asleep, and was dreaming how the young 
Mayor and Miss Mina were kneeling before 
the minister, when a hard knocking at the door 
aroused her. 

During the many years Mrs. Manning had 
been married, she had but once troubled herself 
to rise from her bed to open the door. This 
time she confined herself to leisurely extending 
her hand to the bell, which she rung with such 
violence as to awake the Doctor. 

" What is the matter !" yawned the tired 
husband. 

" I don't know — don't you hear the knocking 
at the entry door ? Liza must go and see; i 
have rung for her!" Mrs. Manning tdrned to 
the wall, hoping to enjoy a continuation of her 
interefitingdream. 

In a few moments, Lisa, the chambermaid, 
announced her approach by her slip shoes. 

" Did yon ring the bell, madam ?" 

The mistress was alr^dy half asleep. 

"Take the key from the nail yonder; d— n 
the knocking," grumbled the doctor. 

Lisa obeyed, though half asleep, and after 
nine unsuccessful turnings of the key, the door 
opened at the tenth ; having been informed of 
the disturber'* wish, she returned to the doc- 
tor's bedroom in greater haste than she had left. 

« Well ?" asked the doctor. , 

"It is a messenger from Mrs. Bjorkman, 
reported Lisa, " who urgently requests you to 
call on her instantly ! she has grown worse 
this night, and insists pressingly upon speak- 
ing with you." 

Mrs. Manning at once awoke and raised her- 
self in the bed. " What do you say, to speak 
with him ? That must be something of impo^ 
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t&nce ; for all the world make haste. Manning; 
most certainly the old story wiU be brought to 

"What story?" saked the doctor, who had 
long ago forgotten a matter that had caused 
his wife so much trouble. 

'* My dear old man, do yon not remember the 
woman behind the curtain ? remember you not 
what I received the black silk dress for ? I am 
pretty sure that it wa» a lady of rank." 

The doctor smiled, *^about her she will not 
speak to me," he meant.* * 
And yet it was about her. 
In fke dim room into which the doctor was 
conducted, there was besides the sick per- 
son and the dean of the city, a magistrate, 
ready to put down on a paper what might be 
said. 

''What does this signify?" demanded the 
doctor, who was a man still full of vigor, and 
on whose shoulders fifty years did not seem to 
lay heavily, " what does this signify ?" Cast- 
ing a look of astonishment at the bystanders, 
he approached the bed, " your old illness has 
got worse, I see ?" 

" Yes, doctor, this time it is in earnest ; I 
already feel death within me; however, it is 
not for my own sake I have called you ; I wish 
fou to witness a confession which my con- 
science prompts me to make before it is too 
late ; it is true I am bound by an oath, but 
since I have eased my heart to the dean, I 
know that this oath binds me no longer ; may 
God forgive me the great sin I committed by 
selling my silence, and may you forgive me 
doctor, for having unconsciously involved you 
in each a shameful intrigue." 

" 1 do not understand at all what you mean, 
good Madame Bjorkman. Is it not, perhaps, 
a feverish dream, that troubles your mind ?" 

*' No, alas ! your testimony will probably be 
of as great moment as mine. You have per- 
haps forgotten that in the month of August 
twenty-one years ago, a young lady was living 
in this room, at whose delivery you assisted 
under promise cff secresy ?" 
"I recollect that very well, and — " 
"It is about this matter I wish to speak to 
yon." 

What Mrs. Bjorkman now disclosed was 
pnt down in its least details, and the protocol 
signed by the witnesses. A poor woman who, 
at the time mentioned had been in the service 
of Mrs. Bjorkman, was also summoned, and 
gave testimony that on the ni^ht of the 30tli 
of August, 1 8~-« she had distmctly heard a 
new bom child cry from within the room, which 
Was then closed. To this testimony the doc- 
tor added under oath, that on the same night 
and in the s^me room he had attended the birth 
of a male child. 

At this private. council much more was spo- 
ken and the result was, that on the following 
day the doctor with a verified copy of the pro- 
tocol, set out on a journey, the object of which 
remained a secret from his wife for the present 



Not long afterwards, however, she enjoyed, to- 
gether with all the other amiable ladies of M., 
3ie valuable pleasure of freely talking about 
the old news, which not only caused a great 
excitement in the city of M., but also aroused 
the attention of the whole country. 



CHAPTER XX. 

" A 6BEAT pleasure, indeed," uttered the Co- 
lonel, opening the door of the remotest of his 
private apartments. " Very agreeable ; you 
are on a joufney through our neighbourhood, 
I suppose doctor ?" 

" Now I am here, I have reached the end of 
my journey," answered the doctor in a voice 
which not only convinced the Colonel that such 
was actually the case, but also caused the soft 
elasticity of his tongue to be molested with 
some stififness ; two efibrts to say something 
proper for- the occasion were unsuccessful. 

'^ Lieutenant Richard L — , resides at Ty- 
ringsholm at present, I believe ?" began the 
doctor. 

" How ?" stammered the Colonel, " are you 
acquainted with ... I thought . . . 
I did not know . . . .1." His features 
underwent an indescribable change, while he 
seated himself and motioned the doctor to take 
a chair. 

** It is a considerable time since we saw each 
other, Colonel, the incognito under which you 
appeared then ; you have^ forgotten times gone, 
I presume ?" 

'* By no means ; I could not easily forget that 
I was indebted to your skill for the lives of my 
wife and son." 

" Yes, and a very important life it was — 
very important — ^your son's I mean. You are, 
however, under na obligation to me for the 
fortunate accident that the young Baron was 
born a few days before his cousin." 

" No, that was the will of God," uttered the 
Colonel in that half composed tone, which in- 
dicates that a person is uncertain in what po- 
sition he stands. 

'' Perhaps I dare trouble you," said the doc- 
tor, " to order the Lieutenant to be called, my 
business concerns you and him jointly." 

" No-o !" stammered the Colonel, " we have 
nothing joii^tly." 

With a long, grave, and examining glance, 
Doctor Manning measured his host's face, 
which changed from pale to white, "I am 
afraid," he said, and his voice penetrated the 
nerves of the Colonel like cold steel, " that 
your memory is very weak." 

" What do you mean ?" The Colonel rose 
and collected the last remains of his self-com- 
mand and defeated pride. Neither of them, 
hQwever, were sufiicient, even in the least, to 
conceal his. anxiety. 
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"What I mean?" exclaimed the doctor, 
whose patience was exhausted. " I mean that 
Mrs. Bj6rkman, the midwife of the city of M., 
while breathing her last, made a confession of 
the foolhardy and blameable act by which you 
succeeded in cheating the legitimate owner 
out of his inheritance. In the presence of my- 
self, the Dean, and a Magistrate, these certifi- 
cates — he took Bome papers from out of his 
pocket — were drawn. My testimony about the 
day on which Baron Claes Malcus was born, 
has been compared with the record of the 
church, and the error found in the latter. You 
may be able to explain yourself! I have no 
more to add ; the law will do the rest. To 
Swedish honesty, however, this law-suit will 
appear very strange, and the disgrace which 
will covex the name of the famify, will corres- 
pond with Jthe worthy exploit of its represent- 
ative !" 

As cowardly in danger, as he was arrogant 
in the days of fortune, the Colonel appeared 
entirely stupified, as he stood with his back 
against the earthen-stove. " Law," " lawsuit," 
" disgrace," and " family name,"-»-the8e words 
seemed to have deprived him of consciousness. 
He moved no muscle; his eyes resembled 
balls of glass; his complexion had changed 
from a light grey color into a dark blue. It 
was a dreadful sight. 

" A too strong dose !" grumbled the Doctor, 
seizing the bell on the table. 

The Colonel, who understood his movement, 
en'deavoured to prevent him by signs, but it 
was too late : the sound had alreaSiy reached 
the attentive servants. 

Unable to make ai^y resistance, the Colonel 
was Carried to bed instantly, and within a few 
minutes Malcus and the Lieutenant entered 
the room. 

"Doctor Manning?" exclaimed Richard, 
starting back in amazement, " I understand !" 

A suppressed, though heartrrending sound, 
escaped the Colonel s pale lips, while the 
Doctor thotioned the servants out, and bolted 
the door inside. 

" Gentlemen," said Dr. Manning, turning to 
the young men, "my appearance here will 
cause a great revolution in your circumstances. 
You are still able to speak, Colonel ! Com- 
mand your nerves, if possible ! You are in duty 
bound to exert yourself, so much as to solicit 
the forgiveness of this youth i" He pointed at 
Richard. 

Claes Malcus*s eyes glided with hesitation 
xtnd astonishment from his father to Richard, 
and from Richard to the Doctor, who still held 
the important documents in his hand. " These 
perhaps, will throw some light upon the sub- 
ject? said he, extending his hand for the 
papers. i 

The Doctor gave them to him— »the contents 
•could remain concealed no longer. 

Watched by the anxious looks of his father, 
Claes Malcus perused the awful lines which 
were so cruelly to dishonour the coat of arms 



of his family. For a while, a few heavy 
breathings only, escaped from his breast— at 
last be approached the Coloners bed. "My 
father !" he said, in a slow but piercing voice, 
"my father!" He shook his head with an 
expression of grief, more agitating than words, 
and which caused Richud to. shudder vio- 
lently. "The cause of my constantly de- 
pressed mind is now revealed — ^my suspicions 
are thus confirmed. Alas! I shall feel that 
our name is dishonored, as long as I live. A 
hellish burden was thrown upon me by this 
miserable inheritance. 1 shall lose it now, 
without being able henceforth to look an honest 
man in the face. I acted prudently in hiding 
myself from the world ! Cursed be all prid&— 
all selfishness ! They sold my soul before it 
had awoke to sufier the miseries of life!" 
Burning sweat-drops, mingled with large tears, 
rolled down Claes Malcus's pale-growing 
cheeks. It was the despair of a noble heart. 

In this moment of agony, Richard wound his 
arms around his friend. He, whom destiny 
now gave so much, was overwhelmed by 
feelings depressing' as those which tormented 
him who was to 1^ all he had. 

"Claes!" said Richard, "listen to me; 
nothing is made public yet ! Since last winter 
I have anticipated the disclosure of this 
secret," — he cast a glance at the Doctor— 
" and if ever it had been my intention to claim 
my property, I could have done it long since." 

" Madness ! " exclaimed Claes. " No evasion 
is possible, nor shall any be ! But,"— he 
started convulsively — " is it not mother's voice 
I hear from without ? Oh ! mother, mother !" 
and before any one could prevent him, he had 
reached the door and opened it. 

The Baroness entered, pale as a corpse, and 
in apparent despahr. Her body was still 
shaking, after a nervous attack. Silently 
Isabella followed her to the Colonel's bed. 

But we will leave, for the present the scene 
of these wild contests of hearts and mmds. 
When the storm has abated — when the darkest 
blood has been shed from the wounds — when 
the acting persons have recovered their senses 
— ^then it is time to return to them— to see and 
to hear them. While awaiting that moment, 
we will take a clear view of the events, the 
consequences of which we have witnessed 
already. 

In the first part of otfr narrative, we informed 
the reader that when the owner of Tyrings- 
holm, the old Baron E— ~brand, had provided 
for h\B two .daughters by marriage, there was 
a great anxiety about which of these would 
first give birth- to a male child—the future 
heir. Many jests were uttered among the 
members of the family ; and the young ladies 
listened occasionally, without reluctance, to 
the gossips of the neighborhood. 

The Baroness Eugenia's attachment to her 
husband was, in the beginning, an intoxication 
bordering on madness. Colonel X. was then 
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a man of really stately appearance, and elegant 
manners ; and the influence he exercised over 
bis wife was so great, that she would have 
preferred death, rather than deserve a look of 
displeasure from his eyes. Even at that time, 
it is true, the Colonel's selfishness was per- 
ceivable — though she did not give it its proper 
name — it was his " higher nature," she said, 
that must needs appear in that shape ; and she 
loved the fetters in which this " higher nature" 
had put her ; because they were composed of 
the golden links of love and fancy. Weak 
minds — the Baroness Eugenia was one of 
them — and which generally feel the wafit of 
being guided by a stronger, and during those 
years of audacity, when the Colonel met with 
success in every direction, and before imagined 
fear had stole upon him; he possessed strength 
of mind, and juagment enough to guide others. 

The handsome inheritance was the constant 
object of the proud man's thoughts ; and the 
very possibility that his sister-in-law might 
me birth to a son before his own wife, fllled 
him with all the pains of a haughty and des- 
potic temper at frustrated hopes. The nearer 
the time approached for the delivery of the 
vouDg ladies, the more anxious and meditating 
be became ; and only when his wife, prompted 
by her tender afifection to endeavor to tran- 
quilize him, assured him that she entertained 
the double hope of having a son, also that his 
birth should take place before his competitor's, 
the Colonel grew calm for a few minutes. 
This consolation, however, was very poor as 
it lacked proof; and at last, consequently, the 
irritable husband became quite dejected. Lest 
the evil should increase, his wife gave her 
consent to a proposal, which, though strange 
in itself, received from his love-breathing 
words, his caresses and his eloquence, quite a 
different appearance. The Colonel proposed, 
that, to strengthen the health of his young 
wife, they ought to travel during the last 
months preceding her delivery, ana ,that they 
should leave it to chance where the antici- 
pated heir might be born. 

The Baroness said, that if it-were considered 
beneficial for her health to travel, they might 
just as well go to Tyringsholm, especially as 
it would afford her father a great pleasure ; 
but against this the Colonel made many ob- 
jections, among which the last and most per- 
suading was, that in case their hopes were 
frustrated, it would be rather offensive and 
painful to them to witness the bursts of joy at 
the arrival of the other heir. " No, my dear 
Eugenia," — he called her so then, — ^*' let oe be 
apart from all. Then, at least, no one will 
8ee our most sacred joy, or, in the worst case, 
our deep grief. Am I not enongh for you, 
beloved angel ? Wherever our child's cradle 
may be placed is indifferent to you, I am sure, 
80 long as my tenderness and love make you 
happy »" 

He had not cause to say so much to per- 
suade the weak wife to coo^ply with all his 



wishes. They set out on their journey, and 
the constant motion did the fiaroness^ good. 
No servant .attended them, because at that 
time the Colonel was his wife's first valet de 
chambre. 

In the middle of August the young lady 
pronounced herself unable to continue her 
rambling life. The Colonel, howfever, had 
already, without her knowledge, provided a 
snug retreat in the remote city of M — , where 
a certain examined woman, who accidentally 
happened to be one of his acquaintances, lived, 
and with whom he had had some love afiairs 
formerly. Thus nothing could be more con- 
venient, but there was one great obstacle — the 
Baroness would not part with her husband, 
who by no means could stay by the above- 
mentioned woman. 

"I never expected such to be' your inten- 
tion," said Eugenia. " I was willing to travel, 
and I am capable to await the hour of my de? 
livery in any house you may choose ; but why 
cannot you remain with me ? Could we not 
rent two or three apartments, and send for the 
lady when her assistance is required ?" 

" Everything shall be done as you wish — it 
was, however, my intention to arrange for you 
in the most suitable manner. It has always 
been my wish to see you attended by this skil- 
ful and excellent woman. Wherever we may 
take rooms, she cannot be always near you, 
and I am to that degree afraid that some mis- 
fortune might befall you, that I am almost 
crazy with fear. Were you, on the contrary, 
to live with Mrs. Bjorkman, — ^you would not be 
exposed to all those inconveniences and mis- 
takes which you might easily meet with in a 
strange house, — I should feel perfectly tran- 
quil. At all events I should be in your imme- 
diate vicinity. 

The Baroness Eugenia, without being able 
to apprehend his anxious tenderness, though 
she was fully persuaded that sincere love dic- 
tated this whim, consented, in the strictest in- 
ihcognito, to remain widi the " excellent 
woman." 

The cunning Colonel had managed so that 
they arrived at M — in the night. 

Soon, however, the Baroness observed, to 
her great astonishment, that there was ques- 
tion about a kind of imprisonment. She was 
not permitted to take the air, either on foot or 
in a carriage, but she received daily the most 
tender notes from her husband ; and as Ma- 
dame Bjdrkman assured her that perfect 
quietness and tranquillity were necessary, she 
remained in her room, where e^e silently shed 
tears over the curious measures which even 
love can take. 

Through his secret spies the Colonel was 
informed of everything that took place in the 
house of his brother-in-law ; and as every day 
the mail arrived without bringing him any un- 
pleasant tidings, he felt his heart relieved, as 
it were, from a "heavy burden. 

The dark evil moment arrived, boweveri 
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which brought to ripeness the plan he had 
(Hily Boperficially contemplated before. The 
same moment that he received from Mrs. 
Bjorkman information that his wife had been 
taken ill, he was informed by his spies, — be- 
cause neither his brother-in-law nor his father- 
in-law knew where he was at that time — ^that 
his sister-in-law had been delivered of a son, 
who, when the letter reached him, would be 
about three davs old. 

Pocketing the letter, the Colonel hastened 
to his wife, who neither saw nor could see any 
of the rage that foamed witiiin him. After a 
few hours, he was likewise obliged to hear the 
unpleasant news, that a physician positively 
ought to be called. And it was then — as we 
knew already — it was then he ran to Dr. Man- 
ning, whose word of honor, as physician, he 
took, on their way to 'Madame fijorkman's 
house, never to enter into conversation with 
any one about what might take place that 
night. The doctor was a man who hated to. 
communicate himself to others, and kpowing 
more of the first duty of a physician, he ?ave 
his promise unconditionally. The Colonel, on 
his part, had learned sufficient about the doc- 
tor's character to be satisfied that his word 
might be relied on. 

All ended well, and the Colonel was the 
father of a boy. 

The mail started almost at the same mo- 
ment, but' there was still a very important 
point to be discussed, before the Colonel could 
send any 'letters of information to his father- 
in-law and other relations. That very night, 
while the Baroness, was asleep, he held a long 
conversation with Mrs. Bjorkman, the result 
of which was, that in .consideration of an 
ample reward, she consented to state to the 
Dean, that the little Baron had been born four 
days earlier than was actually the case. She 
asserted upon her hon6r,that the doctor would 
never speak to the Dean upon the subject, and 
she was willing to " forfeit her life " if he did. 
The Dean was old and had a very weak 
memory ; when the date was put down on 
the record of the church, it would be forgotten 
by him at the same time. 

The plan was daring, but the Colonel con- 
sidered it practicable without muel» difficulty ; 
and perhaps on account of its fool-hardy nature 
it might, but for the presence of a physician, 
have increased the number of those frauds 
which never are detected. Now, the bold step 
was ventured upon with confidence in his faith- 
fully keeping his word, and in the hope that 
the whole afiair would soon vanish from the 
recollectioiT of both him and the dean. 

Meanwhile, Baron Claes Malcus was chris- 
tened by the dean, and placed on the record as 
having been born the 26th, instead of the 30th, 
of August ; and then letters were sent to 
Tyringsholm, and to the Colonel's brothei'-in- 
law, with the information that the health of the 
Baroness had been hopeless to that degree, that 
^ the Colonel, in the anguiah of ^ his heart, -had 



deferred informing them of the birth of his son, 
for a few days, until perhaps he might be able 
to communicate to them the joyful consolation 
that the mother was out of danger. The Colo- 
nel was of course impatiently waiting to hear 
how it was with his sister-in-law, and if she 
had already given birtli to the heir of Tyrings- 
holm. 

Previous to his departure, the Colonel did 
not call upon Doctor Manning ; he was cun- 
ning enough to perceive that a repeated request 
to be silent, might easily rouse an attention 
which the former had escaped ; and being once 
more persuaded by Mrs. Bjorkman that the 
Doctor would never touch the secrets which 
miffht be imparted to him during his practice, 
and that he had most certainly already forgotten 
the day on which he had been called, the happy 
husband, after a successfully finished business, 
returned with his wife to their own home. 

On their way homeward, the young wife was 
so far restored to health, as to be able to en- 
dure the communication of the secret. The 
Colonel gave a clear view of the boundless 
pains he had safifered, on learning the delivery 
of his sister-in-law, and then of the measures 
he had taken in his despair, and which she 
now, as he said, from love to him and his child, 
was obliged to approve of and keep secret, espe- 
cially as the certificate of their son's birth and 
christening had been already sent to Tyrings- 
holm. 

For the first time, a spark of firmness flashed 
up within the Baroness Eugenia. In her first 
despair at this deed, which in spite of all her 
love, she could not but consider as an infamous 
robbery, she determined to contradict all state- 
ments contrary to the truth. " Never, never," 
she exclaimed passionately, " never shall I co- 
operate in robbing Ebas' son of his right ; no, 
never, Malcus !" 

" Well," said the Colonel, " but if you sup- 
pose that I shall survive that disgrace, yon 
have a sorry opinion of me. I shSl not tell 
you of my determination yet — ^you must medi- 
tate on yours in the first place I" 

In a lonely and dense forest, the Colonel 
alighted from the carriage, while the Baroness 
held their slumbering child in her lap. " Where 
are you going, Malcus ?" she asked. 

" To enjoy the beautiful prospect close by 
Give the boy to the nurse if you wish to fol- 
low me." 

" They had engaged the nurse in a city sit- 
uated at a considerable distance from M— , and 
thus she knew nothing about the hicognito, 
with which her employers had parted re- 
cently. 

The Baroness followed silently. 

On the steepest side of a high mountain, 
beneath which a stream roared against the 
rough rooks, the Colonel stopped. Never had 
his quiet and smooth face expressed sach warm 
feelings before. "Eugenia," he said, in a 
voice that seducingly moved her heart, " Eu- 
genia, my adored, my beloved wife ! Do yo'* 
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see the torture, the agony which my repen- 
tance causes me ? I would give my life now 
if at this moment I were the poorest among 
men ! and I would sacrifice my life a thousand 
times if I could live it over again, to save my 
honor ; for without honor 4ife is dead. De- 
cide now — ^will yoTi tranquil ize my mind with 
a sacred oath that you will keep a profound 
silence with regard to our secret ? You see 
me, your spouse— your affectionate spouse, 
kneeling before your feet, and begging for 
mercy ! If yoa do not grant it, you will be 
at liberty to act as you please within a few 
moments ! Cast a glance at the stream be- 
neath us ! ' Do ybu hear its roaring ? That 
will be my deliverer, if you refuse ! You 
know that I have courage, and that my words 
are no empty threat !' 

" I cannot, Malcus, I cannot swear. But 
let us go to any remote part of the world, 
where neither disgrace nor ignominy can 
reach us!" 

The Colonel shook his head. Despair was 
expressed in his downcast eyes. 

" Well, then, Malcus," — her trembling voice 
betraying the deep affection she felt for nim, — 
" let me follow you into the abyss ! I must 
doit!" 

This romantic determination on her part, 
was by no means agreeable to the Colonel, 
as, of course, it had never been his intention 
to put his threat into execution. " Should he, 
the polished, elegant man of the world, die in 
such a manner ? — die like a dog ?" No ! that 
would be too humble for him : and moreover he 
was too great a coward to commit suicide. 
Therefore, the scruples of his sensible wife 
mnst needs be suppressed. 

** Eugenia, what do you say ? Would you 
desert your child — would you leave it destitute 
of both father, mother, and honor ? Could you 
be cruel to such an unnatural degree ? Could 
you act so injuriously to your child ? You are 
no mother! And besides, h6w would the 
the rights of your nephew be brought to light, 
if we destroy ourselves here ?" 

" No, I will not die !" cried the poor Euge- 
nia. « Yon are in the right — I cannot die !" 

" But * /' can !"- exclaimed the Colonel, in 
order to make her believe that he was in ear- 
nest, making a jump forward, which might 
have proved dangerous play to any person of 
less agility than himself. The well calculated 
effect was produced ; for he was seized by Eu- 
genia's arms and dragged back, though with 
feigned resistance on his part. 

" I swear !" she exclaimed, in the greatest 
agitation, " because I cannot see you die ! But 
from this moment, I shall die a slow death ; 
shall pine away, and suffer the agonies of death 
daring my whole life." 

And the Baroness Eugenia swore to guard 
her husband's secret. Her oath deprived her 
of her peace of mind for ever. 

Danng the first years after this had taken 
place, the Colonel endeavored by a tender be- 



havour towards his wife, to disperse her melan- 
choly anxiety. But by degrees, when he felt 
himself perfectly safe in the possession of the 
robbed treasure, his feelings grew. less warm. 
Always attentive, always polite — always listen- 
ing to the claims of convenience, he appeared 
to the superficial looker-on, as a pattern of 
good husbands. Eugenia only, felt that it was 
not so. Even her love was extinguished — 
burnt out for ever ; and at last there remained 
nothing to her but the powerful habit of blind 
submission. 

Meanwhile, the Colonel was obliged to wait 
long, ere be could reap the fruit of his constant 
anxiety. His son, during whose minority, he 
had expected to be ruler at Tyringsholna, had 
nearly reached his twentieth year, when the 
death of the longevous father-in-law at last set 
him free to settle at Tyringsholm. Still, the 
year had not yet completed its round, when 
revenging Nemesis knocked at his door, and 
claimed her right. 

His reign was brief! 

But, before we return to that point, where 
we interrupted our narrative, we must, for the 
sake of coherence, mention the circumstance 
which threw such a consuming brand into 
Lieutenant Richard's open and unsuspecting 
mind. 

We remember, that after having dressed 
Richard's broken arm, at the stage of Duringe, 
Doctor Manning refused to take any compen- 
sation ; for, as he there expressed himself, 
these little extra services, which he might 
have occasion to render during a journey, did 
not belong to his regular practice. The proud 
young man, however, being anxious to pay 
what he owed, asked the Doctor's address, and 
it was then that the following brief conversation 
took place between them. 

" 1 reside in the city of M — ," answered the 
Doctor. 

" In M — ? I do not know that city ; I have 
never been there, still that name has a parti- 
cular sound in my ears. My cousin was born 
in M — ; a cousin, Doctor, who snatched a 
large primogenitureship from me, who had 
already been greeted as its legitimate heir. 
Strange events take place in the world — yet, 
we must be patient !" 

" In that you must be mistaken. Lieutenant, 
for I do not recollect any heir of a primogeni- 
tureship being born in M — , where I have been 
living for thirty years ; and I should think, I 
ought to know if such had been the case, be- 
cause I attend as physician in every house 
there, and am on good terms with every person 
in ^that little city.' 

" And yet, it is so, though I must admit that 
it was diflScult to learn anything about the 
important event of the birth of Baron Claes 
Malcus E — brand, the heir of a large primo- 
genitureship, as, my uncle and aunt, who were 
then on a journey through the country, were 
only accidentally staying at M — at that time." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed the Doctor, wiping 
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with a pocket-handkerchief his full, good-natur- 
ed face, " something like it hovers before my 
recollection now, but the name was not 
E— brand." 

" No, I am willing to believe that ; not be- 
fore he look possession of the Inheritance did 
my cousin assume my grandfather's name j my 
uncle's name is X."^ 

'* Right ! — how the hell ! — is he your cou- 
sin, Lieutenant *? At that time I was not 
aware that I procured entrance into the world 
for a little heir of a primogenitureship ! I re- 
collect now tlie whole story as if it had taken 
place yesterday, — ^the strictest secresy was 
observed." 

" Secresy ? uncle was afraid, perhaps, that 
father would set spies over him, the same as he 
did by us ; our poor fathers must have suffered 
from great anxiety, as the son who was born 
first was to inherit the primogenitureship." 

" Ha, ha, ha, was the case so !" laughed the 
Doctor ; " I remember the night of the 3.0th 
August very well. . . How soon afterwards 
did you arrive, Lieutenant ?" 

" I was one day later than Claes Malcus," 
answered Richard, gMwing pale. He meant 
one day later than thechristening certificate of 
Claes Malcus stated, but he hesitated whether 
he should venture a question to the Doctor 
about his contradiction, for, though he was per- 
fectly satisfied that the Doctor's memory fail- 
ed, this time, however, there was an incompre- 
hensible feeling within him which forbade an 
openly pronounced astonishment. Having, 
therefore, complained of a violent pain in his 
arm, he uttered, in parenthesis, as it were : 
" thus he was born in the night previous to the 
30th of August?" 

" No, not exactly, for if he had been born 

the night before the 30th it ought to have been 

said the 29th ; to my recollection, it was about 

' half-past three in the morning, — ^thus the 30th ! 

•And besides, I have marked the date down." 

The pain in Richard's arm increasing, the 
Doctor advised him to proceed to Morkedal 
instantly, where he would be attended with 
proper care. 

They parted with each other. 

It must be understood that the Doctor, did 
not consider himself as having broken his pro- 
mise of silence, by speaking on the subject with 
the Lieutenant, as the latter had been the first 
to announce that his cousin was bom at M. 
For many days the Doctor's thoughts were 
occupied with the pleasant young man, who, 
owinff to his skill, had been deprived of a large 
inheritance ; soon, however, meeting with new 
incidents — Manning was then on a scientific 
journey to Copenhagen and Germany — he lost 
the remembr|ince of this sketch from his earlier 
practice. 

Not so with Richard. We have seen the 
struggles of his young, warm heart, with his 
reason, which would penetrate the darkness. 
He could not attain his. aim without arousing 
great excitement ; and he imagined the suffer- 



ings of poor Isabella, bis idol, at the recollec- 
tions and changes which would take place 
then. For the Colonel, whom he had deeply 
despised, he felt no pity; but there was the 
upright, the faithful Claes Malcus. who, with 
the greatest pleasure, would have parted with 
Tyringsholm, if he could have preserved a spot- 
less name. For him, for tbe unhappy Baroness 
E ugenia Jand first and last for Isabella, Richard's 
heart was bleeding. Isabella, whose health 
was so weak already, how much would she not 
suffer ! 

We have already endeavored to describe 
how Richard's love contended with his natural 
ambition to come in poesession of all that 
which would not only secure his own existence, 
but also afford him opportunities actively to 
contribute to the prosperity of 'his younger 
brothers. 

During these storms, his passion for Isabella 
grew to an alarming height. On Isabella de- 
pended his whole life — for her he would sacri- 
fice everything. 

And now that we have cast this glance back 
at the secret annals of Tyringsholm, we will 
turn the leaf, and accompany the rtew heir in 
other events of his life. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

We do not intend to dwell upon the little in- 
teresting proceedings of the law suit. While 
it takes its regular and lawful course, the Major 
in behalf of his son, and an able lawyer on the 
part of Claes Malcus, settle the controversies 
which as every one knows, could terminate 
in one way only ; we will revisit Tyringsholm, 
the meeting place of the losing as well as the 
winning parties. 

With Qie Colonel we shall, of course, begin. 
Is it probable that a man, who, during his whole 
existence, had been living for external appear- 
ance only, and to whom the opinion of the 
world had been the mirror in which he had con- 
stantly viewed himself; a man, who with the 
greatest pride, vanity and selfishness, had al- 
ways held himself forth as. the centre of all 
accomplishments ; who had made every effort- 
to be regarded as a loyal, liberal and popular 
man ; in fine, everything save what he actually 
was, a fool and a wretch ; is it probable, we 
ask, that this man would survive his fall ; that 
he would live to see his name, his, by himself, 
passionately beloved and adored name, stigma- 
tized by the sentence of law, and dishonored 
by the scourge of public contempt ? No, it is 
not probable ; for such a life more courage, 
self-renunciation and piety are required, than 
even Colonel X — had poss^sed. 

But, in what way then, could " a man of the 
world " who was involved in such an infamous 
case, how could he leave the theatre of the 
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world, before being hiseed out of it ? that is 
the qaestion. It is not to be sapposed that a 
person with the Colonel's niceity of feeling, a 
person who so highly estimated the advantages 
of a fine education, and who had carried his 
head so high, would take such a vulgar step 
as hanging, drowning, or poisoning, running 
away, or anything like that. 

It is true, that people, perhaps equally dis- 
tinguished as he, would not have hesitated con- 
descending to either of these means to rid them- 
selves of a troublesome life, and the two last 
alternatives had actually been resorted to by 
gentlemen of really high standing ; yet there 
was something about it which was offensive to 
the Colonere sense of the beautiful. The pis- 
tol bullet had of old been an expedient becom- 
ing higher natures, but, since even grocery 
clerks had made use of it, it was fashionable 
no more. It will then be reasonable to ask, 
what remained for him to choose ? Not a sin- 
gle genteel way. 

How then did the Colonel act the night after 
he had lost his honor, when his desponding 
wife and children stood around his bed ; when 
the present did not offer him a drop of conso- 
lation with which to relieve his tormenting 
pain ; when the past developed to him an idle 
humiliated life, during which he had only 
gathered stuff for the volcano, the eruption of 
which was to destroy himself and all his cal- 
culations, and the future refused him a glimpse 
of hope for any improvement of his miserable 
situation ; what could he do but die ? 

And the Colonel did not live to see the next 
morning. The same moment his strength, so 
violently shaken before, was broken entirely ; 
when blue-black, and almost petrified he leaned 
against the earthen stove, his brains were 
touched by that electric shock which stuns for- 
ever ; according to Dr. Manning's words, he 
died from the bursting of the gall bladder. 

Let us not, however, too coolly turn away 
from this bed, where rest the pale remnants 
of a formerly sa proud and vain man. Colonel 
X—, but for the dangerous temptation of am- 
bition and wealth, would no doubt have re- 
mained an inofiensive person, such as thou- 
sands appear in the world. All these thou- 
sands, perhaps, carry within them some evil 
seeds, which do not reach maturity for want of 
opportunity. The black seed in the Colonel's 
sonl would never have ripened into fruit, if his 
son had been born only a few days before. 
Be this not understood as if temptation, in 
whatever form it may reveal itself, is an ene- 
my impossible to conquer ! Many have to 
contend with it, and many are victorious ; yet 
there are many more who might have been 
subdued, had the enemy attacked their weaker 
points. Happy are those who have strength 
enough to suppress their own passions ; yet let 

us mSdly judge those who are< are unable to 

do it. The death-bed will always be an object 



unrestrained passion will be called to appear 
before its last judge. 

Colonel X — had been, in the proper sense 
of the word, neither a good husband nor a 
kind father; for, even his love was vanity. 
Nevertheless, when he parted with his family, 
he was surrounded by forgiving and recon- 
ciling tenderness. Prayers, warmer than his 
own, ascended to the throne of God, and we 
will hope that he was received there through 
them. 



The Baroness Eugenia was deeply afflicted, 
her heart — her peace of mind had long been 
shrouded in black. Were it, however, possible 
for a person in her situation to feel some relief, 
it would -be now at the certainty that Tyrings- 
holm would be restored to its lawful owner. 
Meanwhile, shfe suflfered more from the imagi- 
nation of the contempt and pity her chil- 
dren would feel for her weakness, than she 
suffered from the loss of her husband More- 
over she thanked God that He had saved him 
the torture of surviving his humiliation. It 
was better as it was ; besides, she was fully 
convinced that he had departed a repenting 
sinner — in his last moments much had appear- 
ed to prove it — and this hope comforted her." 

Nothing could be more kind and respectful 
than Richard's behavior towards his unhappy 
aunt ; and the Baroness, appreciating his un- 
sought for and kind efforts to remove from her. 
every painful remembrance, felt towards the 
young man an affection and gratitude too great 
to be expressed ; and when he pressed her 
hand in his, and with sincere compassion con- 
templated her emaciated features, she leaned 
her head upon his breast, and there felt calmer 
and better than by the bosoms of her own 
children. 

The day on which she was obliged to give 
testimony about her knowledge of her hus- 
band's fraud, was to be a day of immeasurable 
bitterness. 

She drew up the memorable document in her 
private apartment, it is true, yet the nature of 
it almost bent down her already so deeply de- 
pressed mind. Concerning the right day of 
the birth of Claes Malcus, of the journey, and 
all that took place, she gave an open, and in 
every particular,- an exact confession ; and 
when she had finished, there was no one who 
did not feel the deepest sympathy for the poor 
widow, who, to preserve her husband's name 
spotless before the world, had for twenty-one 
years suffered the most painful anguish. 

The condition of Claes Malcus was still 
worse. After the unpleasant discovery, and 
the sudden death of his fatlier, he went about 
his roonii like a ghost. He spoke not, he com- 
plained not, he endeavored neither to console 
nor be consoled ; dumb and sad, he seemed to 



of deep reflection, from which the victim of have forgotten that happiness might still re- 
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main to him. He did not even see Mary ; his 
whole frame was shaken, as it were, to its in- 
most foundation. From bis piano not a note 
more was heard. Night and day he paced his 
rooms to and fro with long, measured steps ; 
he ate when he was called to the table,)thoogh 
in a manner which proved that he quite me- 
chanically appeased his hunger; he did not 
ask for anything himself, nor seemed to be 
sensible of any loss, when, according to the 
doctor's advice, he was not called to dinner for 
a few days. ' 

To see her beloved son in such a situation, 
through herself, who had had it in her power 
in season to save him from that misery, if she 
had possessed courage enough to resist her 
husband's culpable entreaties, was the heavi- 
est burden to the heart of the unhappy Baron- 
ess. Every one knew the character of Baron 
Claes Malcus enough to be convinced that he 
considered the loss of Tyringsholm as a real 
benefit to him ; but the ambiguity of the name 
he was obliged to reassume after it had been 
stigmatized by the vilanies of his own father — 
his mother's weak health — ^the remembrance of 
the heart-rending death of his father, and the 
consciousness of being the subject of public 
attention it easy to be perceived would cer- 
tainly make a deep impression upon a naturally 
melancholy mind like his — an impression so 
deep, that perhaps, no length of time would be 
able to efface it. 

" Claes, my good Claes," often said the anx- 
ious mother, holding his hand in hers, " are 
you going to give me a friendly look no more ? 
Shall you never be able to forgive your unhap- 
py mother?" 

A dumb nod of his head, and an effort to 
smile, was his only answer. 

" Oh, how suffered then this poor motherly 
heart ! " Not a word, Claes, not a word ?" 

*' Word ?" he repeated slowly, do not torment 
me to death !" 

Heavy sighs burst from the breast of the 
Baroness. " Claes, Claes !" 

" Leave me alone, we can't do anything !" 
These words were all she could induce him to 
utter, and every endeavor to persuade him to 
any further communication was rejected with 
the same monotonous answer — "Leave me 
alone, we cannot do anything !" 

One day it was proposed by the physician, 
whom Richard has informed of the Baron's 
attachment for Mary, that she should be sent 
for, as he anticipated the most favorable re- 
sults from it. No one ought to be present, but 
concealed in a side room without the knowl- 
edge of those who were to be observed, and 
the doctor would await the effect of their ex- 
periments. Mary not the least who sufl^d 
among them, was, in her sorrow, very grateful 
for the happiness to see him. She stepped 
lightly into the room, where she remained 
standing at the door. 

Claes Malcus was then walking up the 
room, and on turning round to go back, his 



eves fell npon Mary, virho, blashing and trem- 
bling, looked at him with bashful attention, 
while hot tears rolled down her cheeks. 

** Are you here, Mary 7" said Claes Malcus, 
without either warmth or mettle in his voice. 

At these cool words, which Mary did not 
quite understand, she began to sob violently. 
" Am I not quite innocent, Claes ?" She ap- 
proached him. 

'^ Certainly ! but leave that ; we cannot do 
anything." 

*< Claes, dearest Claes, do you love me no 
more ?" With these words Mary, in her des- 
pair, embraced him who had formerly so will- 
ingly extended his arms for her. " No ; I see 
very well that you love me no more ! They 
have turned your heart away from me I" 

" You are in the right, Mary : they have done 
mischief to my heart. All is not there as it 
was before !" 

His voice was milder, his look sweeter. 
Mary took courage. 

" Let me sit by your side, Claes. You are 
not well, I can see that ; you feel cold in the 
middle of summer !" She led to him to the 
sofa, on the edge of which she seated herself 
near him, looking with painful tenderness in 
his eyes. " Alas, you are far more sick than 
they told me I" 

" Do not talk so much, Mary !" said Claes, 
gently bending her head down to his breast, as 
he had been in the habit of doing often before. 
"Be silent now: it is a good thing to be 
silent !" - 

And Mary was silent, and wept silently. 
She began to think that their apprehensions 
about the Baron's state of mind were not un- 
founded, and warm were her prayers that it 
might be granted her to draw his soul from 
the dark abyss it was approaching. 

When she was about to part with him, he 
said, in a low voice, " Go not away from me ! 
My breast heaves easier when your head re- 
clines upon it, but when, you take it away it 
gets heavy again." 

"She must always be here," uttered the 
doctor to the Baroness, who forgetting her 
former proud thoughts,, drew Mary as a 
daughter to her heart, and said, " You shall 
remain with us, child ; and if my poor Claes 
be saved by you, you have saved your future 
husband !" 

Since that day Mary was constantly with 
Claes Malcus. It was she who foresaw and 
executed anything that might gratify him, for 
he had not yet uttered any wish but that she 
should be near him. 

One day when Mary ventured to open the 
piano, she was not, as usual, prevented from 
doing so, by a dark disapproviag look from 
him; moreover, he nodded assent this time. 
Inspired by happy anticipations, she sang and 
played one of the songs which had been the 
most to his liking, and the iiotes and Mary's 
voice warmed his soul and melted the girdle 
of ice which encompassed it. He listened 
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long and attentively, and tears streamed down 
his pale cheeks. Trembling with hope and 
anxiety, Mary rose from the instrument and 
approached him: his arms were already ex- 
tended toward her, and she felt that there was 
warmth and returning life in their embrace. 

From that day the highest hopes were en- 
tertained for his recovery, and the heart of the 
Baroness sent the warmest thank-oflfering to 
Him, who is mighty to throw a beam of light 
into the ni?ht of sorrows. If Claes Malcus 
hadjost his reason in the great revolution, 
there . . . she dared not dwell upon these sad 
thoughts, she could only praise God for the 
hope, for this comforting spirit which she had 
not been visited with during so many bitter 
days. 

Let us now say a few words about another 
mother ; about the good, the friendly, the ex- 
cellent Majoress, wno lost neither her senses 
nor her presence of mind, when she received 
notice of the events at Tyringsholm. The 
prudent wife immediately dispatched an express 
to her husband, who returned home on fur- 
lough with greater haste than he had left ; 
both were now at Tyringsholm, aiding, com- 
forting, advising as friends in need, as affec- 
tionate brothers and sisters. The Colonel was 
buried with all that splendor he had been so 
fond of in his lifetime ; and that was not im- 
proper, as the cause of his sudden death was 
not made known until after the burial. The 
Majoress Ebba was delicate, mild and forgiv- 
ing in her behavior towards her unhappy sis- 
ter. Never did a word wound the feelings of 
the Baroness, sLnd though there could be no 
doubt that the Majoress, within herself, or, in 
her confidential conversations with her hus- 
band, thanked God that everything had been 
revealed, and that Richard her favorite, should 
come in possession of such an inheritance, 
she never made any allusion to it. It was not 
she alone who observed so much delicacy, even 
the Major himself paid a more respectful at- 
tention to the Coloners family thlin ever he 
had done before. 

They were, however, far from enjoying an 
unmingled satisfaction at the new turn of 
a^irs. The suffering of the Baroness, so 
plainly visible in every feature, was a source 
of sorrow to them, and the deplorable state of 
mind of Claes Malcus lay heavy upon their 
hearts ; and then ! their own son, their Richard, 
the real heir, did he look as if he felt any plea- 
sure at his prospect of becoming the owner of 
the magnificent Tyringsholm ? No! was not 
he alike mournful, alike dejected as before? 
Was there a glance from his eye, a thought in 
his mini but for others ? " Alas, alas r' was 
sighed within the motherly heart, " it is not aU 
right with him!" 

And the supposition of the motherly heart 
was but too well founded ; with Richard all 
was far from being right. He, who was con- 
sidered as having met with such extraordinary 
success, enjoyed not a moment's peace. Dark 



forebodings haunted his soul constantly, but he 
had carefully to suppress the influence they 
exercised over him, which required eflforts on 
his part sometimes beyond his power ; it was 
his mother and one other being who under- 
stood how much he suffered at being obliged 
to receive all those worthless and tedious con- 
gratulations by which people intended to afford 
him pleasure. 

Many a night Richard would rise restlessly 
from his bed, which, for the purpose of watch- 
ing Claes Malcus, he had caused to be moved 
into one of his rooms, and rush out to bathe 
himself in the cool dews of the night air ; his 
silent walk was always directed to the left 
wing, and, when he returned, he burned with 
feverish heat and found rest neither by laying 
down nor by walking the room. If he then glanc- 
ed into the Baron's bed-room, he was seized with 
an involuntary shudder at seeing him wrap- 
ped in a white sheet like a ghost, and pacing 
the floor ; then all his cares were devoted to 
his unhappy friend, for the hard sufferings of 
whom, he endeavored to forget his own. Ri- 
chard never ceased to intreat Claes Malcus 
till he had persuaded him to go to bed, and 
actually seen him asleep. First, after he had 
succeeded in that, his own tired head would sink 
upon his breast, — but his rest was not sound, 
for everything was dark now at Tyringsholm, 
atid the darkest there was the ray in Isabella's 
eye. 

Isabella — we have delayed speaking about 
her, until the last. 

The same doleful evening that the myste- 
rious veil burst asunder, (which till then had 
hidden the cause of her mother's constant sor- 
row, and displayed to her the black leaf of the 
earlier life of her parents,) that same evening 
were broken imperceptibly more than one of 
those worn threads which kept Isabella's soul 
and body together. 

Yet, at her father's death-bed, she developed 
more strength than did the others. She neither 
fainted nor burst into lamentations. With ex- 
treme calmness she listened to and executed 
the prescriptions of the Doctor : through her 
attentive care, the last moments of the Colonel 
were considerably relieved ; her sighs prayed 
for him ; her lips whispered words, unheard by 
others, into his ears, and upon her arm he 
breathed bis last. When her father was gone, 
she devoted undivided attention to her Mother 
and brother, and during the moments they were 
not in need of her, she assisted her aunt in 
arranging the burial, sewing mourning dresses, 
etc. Alike calm, however, as she appeared — 
alike destroyed was her interior. Deep and 
painful was her grief at the disgrace her father 
had brought upon those who bore his name. 
Isabella's proud mind was gnawed by it as by 
a canker, and yet this same pride inspired her 
with courage to bear her undeserved suffering, 
and by dignity of deportment to keep all allu- 
sions and mere confidential condolings at a 
distance. No one could be on really intimate 
9 



terms with Isabella, not even her nearest rela- 
tions ; send her mother, though sipcerely great- 
ful for her kind care, felt herself easier at 
Richard's breast. 

Richard and Isabella's position to each other 
was difficult to explain. She now understood 
that he had long been aware of his lawful right 
to the primogenitureship, but for her sake had 
forbore to claim it ; she knew also his charac- 
ter sufficiently to be convinced that he secretly 
desired to attain a position in the community, 
where a wider fiela would be opened for his 
activity, and that, between his love and his 
■ ambition, he must have strugg^led valiantly to 
bring the latter to silence. This renunciation, 
on his part, which seemed to speak the con- 
fession of his love, and hie anxiety for the be- 
loved, created new and bitter contests in Isa- 
bella's heart. She fancied that they had ceased 
for ever, and now she was at the beginning of 
them again, for doubt of the utility and correct- 
ness of her principles arose every moment 
within her. 

Had not Richard proved by his actions that 
there was only one heaven for him ? 

Was it then a mercy to^hut that — would he 
be happier for it afterwards ? 

Isabella had always harbored the opinion — 
true or false — that in a generous and noble 
heart, no' Jove lives for ever, unless it is re- 
turned. 

How noble and jvorthy, seemed, therefore, 
the hope to her, that perhaps, after a passing 
less painful grief, to be able to prepare for 
him, for years to come, a happiness undis- 
turbed by any bitter remembrances ~ of her 
destroyed health. If she had disclosed her 
heart to him — if she had permitted him to 
gather the burning rays of her passionate love, 
he would have lookecl into an abyss, perhaps 
as deep as that in which his own violent 
passion moved. Rut, what would have been 
the result of it ? An intoxication, and nothing 
more ; for death would cut the tie before the 
dream was over. And then— then . . . Oh, 
how Isabella could torture her feelings, when 
she imagined Richard, the young, adored, and 
adoring spouse, restless, with a bleeding and 
impoverished heart, strolling about, and crying 
her name! And she— should not she hear 
him in the grave — even in heaven ? Did she 
further think of the height of all happiness— ;of 
all sorrow, that she perhaps might live till a 
new tie united them, then — then it would be 
impossible to die ! But she could live but a 
short time, therefore, it seemed to her madness, 
almost sacrilege, to force herself into the para- 
dise of life. 

Poor Isabella, poor hunaan heart ! 

"Is it actually a mercy, to shut him out 
from his heaven ? Will he be happier for it 
afterwards ?" Thus she asked herself, since 
Richard's noble renunciation had stirred her 
own feelings to the extreme ; and since, after 
the awful hours by her father's death-bed, she 



death often nut his head by the side of ber'e, 
and breathea icy kisses over her warm lips. 
Weak human heart, poor Isabella ! 



CHAPTER XXn. 

One month had passed after the new era ; a 
long month in the middle of the beautiful, 
verdant summer ; a heavy month, spite of the 
pleasant blue air, which carried with itself 
health and fragrancy. Isabella's summer- 
house, which had been shut for a long time, 
was opened, and one of those peaceful July 
evenings, which have such a beneficial influ- 
ence upon the human mind, we find her sitting 
there, upon the ottoman. Before her stood a 
sewing-table, on which Richard had put a 
vase filled with her favorite flowers, before she 
came down. 

Isabella was occupied with her flowers, and 
Richard with a newspaper, and over both, 
streamed from the cupola the bright purple of 
the evenings eun. The doors were standing 
ajar, thus allowing the fresh zephyrs from the 
lake to fan upon them their refreshing cool- 
ness. , 

This was the first time Richard and Isabella 
were alone, and undisturbed, together, after 
the death of the Colonel. She broke the 
silence. 

"Virginia stays long at Tjallstorp to-day. 
She promised to be back early.'* 

"6ut it is too early yet!" said Richard, 
with an almost shy look, observing the 
transient, rapidly vanishing rose on the pale 
cheek of his beloved. " Oh, Isabella ! Is it 
possible, that you shun to be alone with me ? 
Many moments, 1 might have enjoyed like this ; 
but you always manage to have somebody 
about you. You don't know how bitter it isy 
for me to suppose that the unfortunate occur- 
rences whicD have taken place, and in which 
I have taken no part, has made you ill-disposed 
toward me. We have become almost strangers 
to each other." Richard pushed the table 
aside, and put a chair to the sopha ; Isabella 
had, however, already taken out of the vase a 
few dahlias, of which she made use in the 
place of a fan. 

" No, Richard we have not become strangers 
to each other, but — " 

" J3ut what ? don't look at the flowers con- 
stantly, it will make me jealous. You fix 
your eyes upon everything, men, flowers, ani- 
mals, everything except me." 

" You must not find it strange," said Isabella, 
with emotion, " that I have avoided you, Rich- 
ard, I knew that the first moment we were left 
alone must needs remind us of disagreeable 



^ -- , -.->, matters; your generous, your noble renunci- 

clearly felt that, during her sleepless nights, ation had a motive; Oh, think not that I have 
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'''T;^ ^'^rateful, though I have avoidefl you.' 

'Renungiix^_ ^^^^it^^lg^" repeated Rich- 
ard m a deeply agilatcA voice, " are cold in- 
significant words between us; and still worse, 
I am afraid that like a sign, they advertise 
what is to be found within. Thus it imo been 
painful to you to think of this moment." 

"Yes, so it has." 

"Oh, Grod," exclaimed Richard, lowering 
his beautiful flaming eyes, " how I have de- 
ceived myself. Stul you have not always 
thought so, it has not always been painful to 
you to meet me. Whence this change ?" 

" You do not understand me right, Richard." 

"Do I not ? I wish to God that such were the 
case. Look kindly, then, at me as you did for- 
merly," with these words he suddenly left the 
chair and seated himself at the door-place by 
her feet, " tell me now, dear Isabella, that I 
have misunderstood you, you can tell me no- 
thing better." 

" As I told you, Richard, you did not under- 
stand me right. To see you, and to speak with 
you calmly has always been and shall never 
cease to be dear and pleasant to me. But, 
when I imagine all the contests you have had 
to endure for my sake, the great temptations 
you have conquered only for my peace, then, 
my good, my honest Richard, I feel it painful 
to meet you, and yet I am proud of you." 

A faint glow colored Richard's expressive 
features. " >Vhat do I live for, Isabella, if not 
[or your peace ? Would Tyringsholm with all 
its magnificence be anything to me in compa- 
rison with a few days of your life ? Now is 
my mind depressed, since all my contests have 
been useless. The thunderbolt came, and it 
has hit even you, from my eyes you cannot con- 
ceal that. This place is unlucky, it always 
takes away twice as much as it gives." 

" No, say not so ; with me destiny must take 
^ts course ; but jou, Richard, you must for 
many years to come, be an ornament of your 
family, and your old country-seat, which you 
are more able to represent by far than Claes ; 
to you wealth will be beneficial, as it will afford 
you.an opportunity to be useful to your fellow 
citizens, and to execute all the plans for your 
future activity, which you are in the habit of 
making. Oh, Richard, it gives me pleasure 
to fancy how you will be spoken of as a man 
of eminent merit, a man deserving of the gra- 
titude of your fellow citizens, a man of firm 
principles, striving for everything that is ri^ht, 
in vain flattered by power, always independent, 
and in dubious cases placing his conscience 
and self-respect above the judgment of others. 
Such my good, ray dear Richard I imagine your 
future life ; and is not the career beautiful, 
which is designated for you ? The man, thank 
^od, has many and great duties which occiipy 
his mind and alleviate the difficulties through 

which he must break his way to attain his 

aims." 
You are portraying with lively colors ; tell 



me only who is going to rejoice at my success- 
es ?" - 

" You yourself, your family and your coun- 
try. The mature; dreams of man are not the 
dreams of youth ; and I believe that, thongli 
they appear to be of no moment to you now, 
ihoy will, however, in the course of time, be 
more valuable. , You are ambitious, and this 
impulse is noble as long as it does not degen- 
erate, which will not l?e the case with you." 

" But when all that is to take place," said 
Richard in a deep voice, raising his eyes to 
Isabella, " where are you then ? Why don't 
you say a word about yourself?" 

" Certainly, 1 speak about myself— do I not 
say how proud I am in anticipating what is to 
become of you, Richard ?" 

He shook his head slowly. " My ambitious 
dreams, warm as they are wilhin me, are too 
weak yet to maintain themselves on the ruins 
of those more sublime, more noble. Only to- 
gether with them can they be developed, and I 
feel that under their mutual influence, ray 
strength would increase, and that you would" 
not be deceived in your hopes. Should, on the 
contrary, my worthiest dream not be accom* 
plished, you must think of yours no more ; ^t 
all events they are poor in comparison with 
mine I" 

Richard ceased ; but his eyes spoke a warm 
a powerful language. 

Isabella's heart was overwhelmed. Every 
moment she would say, ^' Look into it, and then 
complain ?" but she remained silent, for, though 
a thousand voices was within her, the one more 
seducing than the other, stormed upon her soul, 
the powerful strength of her will brought them, 
to silence. She wished that Richard would 
now have courage to see his fate decided at 
once, and yet when she imagined the important 
word escaping his lips, she was seized by a 
convulsive, a dreadful feeling, because this ex- 
planation must needs separate them. 

"Isabella!" 

"Richard!" . 

"" Ah, your voice is trembling — this, at least, 
is no delusion. Have you not tortured me 
enough, Isabella ? Dare I not ask you soon ?" 

" Ask anything yoyi please, Richard!", she/ 
said, and her voice trembled no more. There 
was strength, the strength of despair, in her 
decisive words. 

"When you look at me thus, I have no 
courage to ask. Tell me, my dear one, is it 
from fear that you might give me death, in- 
stead of life ?" 

Richard's look sunk imploringly into hers, 
which though it appeared to avoid his, yet be- 
trayed more than her lips would confess. The 
goblet of happiness stood filled between^them, 
but itreraamed untouched — ^neither of them sip- 
ped its foaming pearls. 

" Tell me, rather, openly Isabella, if I have 
dreamed too boldly : the language your eyes 
speak is not to be relied on." 
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" Yes, poor Richard, your dream haa been 
too bold. Have you forgotten the stern rival 
I showed you once ?" 

" He must give way to my prayers ; and if 
he does not, he may hit us. both! However, 
let us not talk about what is still so far, far re- 
mote ! Something of quite a different nature 
is nearer to us — the greatest happinceu awaits 
us, provided you, my beloved, my dear Isabella, 
do not disdain my heart. Do it not — ^let my 
burning love breathe upon you. We will 
then feel life richer and more beautiful than 
we ever have seen it — oh, so beautiful that you 
will not part with it, unless I accompany you 
in death as in life !" 

In Richard's glowing enthusiasm there was 
a vehemence which awoke her to her full 
senses. She felt that at this moment their fu- 
ture fate and the peace of her last moments, 
were depending on a word only. But Isa- 
bella's strong spirit would not have struggled 
in vain. In violent agitation, her tormented 
heart quivered under the dominion of the soul ; 
it lamented and wrung itself in its agonies ; 
it desired to live and bleed out by his. In 
vain ! The poor heart had to yield ; and after 
a few moment's painful silence, during which 
Richard, with insuflerable anguish, had con 
templated the remarkable play of her features, 
Isabella raised herself from her recumbent posi 
tion, and said, in a clear and calm, though low 
voice : 

" I know but too well Richard, how affec- 
tionate and disinterested your love is, and it 
would be wrong of me to confess what I have 
proved by my actions — that your tenderness 
has a value to me, yes, dear Kichard, has a 
value to me, but not that which yon hope 
You love in the fullest, the richest measure ; 
while I— oh, how much self-denial it cost her 
to speak contrary to the truth — am not capa- 
ble of such ardent feelings ; and I suffer from 
beholding your looks, which betray a burning 
passion, whilst what is moving within me is 
lukewarm — almost cold. Such as your love 
was formerly, asking but little, qujet and mild, 
was agreeable to me. I could receive it with- 
out any anxious feelings then. Now it is oth- 
erwise. You desire now what I cannot give 
— wlfat I am not able to give." 

It was a dreadful sight to follow the expres- 
sion of Richard's features, and to behold how 
his hope more and more sank together, until 
at last it entirely vanished, ana left him a 
prey to feelings, in comparison with which, 
those which he had suffered before might be 
considered as bliss : to his glowing flames, she 
was only " lukewarm " — " almost cold." 

A deadly paleness had spread over his face ; 
but, even in this painful moment, he was strong 
enougfi to remember what was required for her 
peace and her bodily weakness. Silently he 
bent his head to her knees, and suppressed any 
passionate outbreak which might have dis- 
turbed her ; for he knew that she loved him 
enough to suiSer with him. There was some- 



thing indescribably expressive and beautif^^ 
in his renunciation J in the most h?*^ 'J^. ^^ 
of his life, he thought ot^V -^^ *^^ ^^^^^""fi^- 
By that, Isabella Itelt her eacrifice greater, and 
her love for him increased, as she saw a strug- 
gle of w"**' OD ^J8 part which she had not an- 
ttc mated. 

When his violent agitation had abated rq as 
to allow him to speak with calmness, he eaid, 
without any bitter expression in his words : 
** I have heard my sentence from your lips, 
Isabella, and that I remain sitting here, instead 
of cooling myself in the waves yonder, is be- 
cause I will not purchase a moment's relief for 
my own suflferings by causing you any anxiety. 
As you thus perceive what power I can exer- 
cise over myself, I beseech you to listen to my 
words without interrupting me. I swear to the 
Almighty God, that what I now intend to say 
is dictated by disinterested tenderness, more 
than by blind passion." 

" What will you say, then, Richard ? I will 
listen to you," 

" Well ! though I do not know to what de- 
gree, or in what manner you are suflfering, I 
liave, however, been informed by Doctor Man- 
ning, how delicate and feeble the tie is which 
holds you fast to life. I would not, I dared not 
speak to you al)out it, for I had occasionally 
cherished the daring hope that my love for you 
might induce you to forget this constant re- 
turning to the same point, from which it seemed 
beneficial that your thoughts should be kept 
distant. I shall now speak openly of it. I 
know that you love me, though not so warmly 
as I love you ; still, suflBciently to see me about 
you with pleasure. Wdl, then, Isabella, I will 
be contented with little ! I desire nothing else 
but that you will allow me to attend to you. 
And who will be able to do it so well as I ? 
When your sufferings increase— when the mask 
which covers your strong mind must needs 
fall off, and compassion will be odious to you, 
who shall then be able to understand and at- 
tend you-^to suffer with you so well as I ? No 
one ! On my heart you must cry, unseen by 
all ; for we two are one, and never shall the 
vehemence of my passion frighten you ! With 
superhuman strength I will suppress it. I will 
be mild, glad, quiet, tender ; I will be anything 
that will cheer you and dissipate your grief, 
I will travel with you far, far away to other 
regions, whither you could hardly go without 
a protector ! Oh, Isabella, give me this privi- 
lege — become my wife, receive my name, and 
spite of my overwhelming grief, I shall feel 
myself happy, for you shall be attended by me 
alone /" 

" Richard, it would be my death instantly !" 
whispered Isabella, and too weak any longer 
to conquer her bodily sufferings, which for a 
long while already had joined her mental pains, 
she s^,nk, overpowered by both, and her eyes 
filled with tears, on Richard's breast. 

A moment only he pressed her to his manlv 
breast, and then be placed her on the sofa 
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cushions. Kneeling at her .sid^, and kissing^ 
the tears from her pale cheeks, he entreated, 
he besought her to communicate all to him. 
Then Isabella took his hand and put it to her 
heart, and words escaped her lips lower than 
the rustling of the wind on a calm summer- 
night, lint Richard heard them plainly, and 
at each of them his head sank lower upon his 
breast, and the grief of his soul was betrayed 
by heavy sighs. 

" Take courage, Richard !" Thus she en- 
^urage'd him, mough at this moment, for the 
first time in his presence, she was tormented 
hf bodily pains, to which her mental agony 
was compelled to yield. 

"Yes, Isabella, I will exert myself to be 
worthy of you. But, good God, this is dread- 
M ! And you should alone be thus tormented ! 
Tell me, do you not think that I sufier now as 
paoch as you t" 

I ** Yes, I see that ; but you mast render me a 
pervice which till now, nobody else has been 
permitted to do for me." 
i She untied a ribbon from her neck. " Take 
fliis key," she said, " and open the drawer on 
tbe left side — ^make haste and give me me the 
fial with the darh fluid !" 

Richard flew for the dark elixir, which he 
idnrinistered to herl He spoke sweet, tender 
words, breathing with love and compassion, 
while in his heart there prevailed profound 
toness. Alas ! it should grow still darker 
there. 

At a late hour Isabella raised her head and 
whispered to Richard, against whose arm it 
had been leaning: *' Thanks, thanks, I feel 
well again, let us go in." 

**Well!" repeated Richard in a mournful 
voice, " yes, for this time ! Dear, beloved Is- 
abella, have mercy with us both ! You will 
Want my love, even if you never return it, and 
to live, I need the happiness of being with 
yon and attending you. Withstand then, no 
longer— look not so dark at your Richard — be- 
come his wife. Oh Isabella, my soul, my life, 
do not give me up to despair !" 

"No, Richard, said Isabella in a firm voice, 
"these entreatings must cease, for I cannot, I 
*ill not listen to them. I shall never become 
your wife/ but I shall not become the wife of 
anybody else, neither. We must speak no 
more about that !" 

" This moment you are more cruel than even 
aeath, Isabella. Death grants me at least hap- 
piness for a few years, while you refuse me 
even a moment's bliss. Besides, you are cruel 
i^^inst yourself, by permitting your proud 
mind to leave you to the care of your own 
strength alone. You are selfish, Isabella ; you 
^ all to yourself, and I am nothing to you !" 
. " Speak not thus, Richard ; it is to do me 
jnjustice. You are, and shall never cease to 
he my first, my best friend, to whom I always 
will apply with a^ection and confidence ; but 
you can be nothing else to me. You know 
me, Richard ; you Know that I am not incoa- 



stant in my principles, and, believe me, I shall 
never change my mind !" 

N(^ unmanly complaint escaped Richard ; 
but what took place within him, was visible on 
his dieeks and his quivering lips. Without 
saying a word, he opened the door of the sum- 
mer-house, through which Isabella hastened 
past him with a speed as if she had been leap- 
ing over an abyss ; when however from a small 
bridge in the garden she glanced back in the 
direction of ihe summer-house, there was in 
her eyes an expression which, if he had seen 
it, would have told him that with the abyss, 
she also left heaven behind herself. 

Richard remained standing in deep medita- 
tion, leaning against the door-post. 

"Stay not out long !" cried Isabella to him, 
as she ascended the steps of the first terrace. 
He heard her not — turning round once more, 
she saw him shutting the door. 

It was twilight in the summer-house, but 
what is twilight compared with the complete 
night now prevailing in the warm heart of the 
youth ? - His most ardent* desire to look into 
Isabella's heart, had at last been accomplished. 
He had entered the brilliant sky, but the sky 
shone outwardly only ; within it he had been 
met with coolness and impenetrable fogs. And 
what did he feel now since he had reached the 
aim his imagination had so beautifully adorned 
with all the roses of happiness and joy — since 
he had reached it and was deceived of all ? 
Oh, it is impossible to describe his feelings — 
for such as they were in reality, they can never 
be portrayed, not even by the pen of the great- 
est master. 

Yet a beam of light broke through the ra- 
ging storms. It emanated not from hope, for 
all his hope was extinguished, but from the 
gratifying consciousness of being the first and 
most intimate friend of a woman like Isabella. 
When he compared her, the proud, the high- 
minded woman, who patient and calm, and 
understood by none but him, kept her head 
raised during the most painful moments, with- 
out even her nearest relations having any idea 
of the burden that lay so heavily upon her— 
when in his thoughts he placed her by the side 
of those whining young women who complain 
of diseases- of the chest, and drink Iceland 
moss, while fancying to make themselves in- 
teresting the. more they display their sufier- 
ings — ^then he felt, notwithstanding all his 
frustrated hopes, that though only a melancholy 
degree of happiness, it was still a happiness to 
be convincetl of being valuable to her. But to 
deep and strong passions, such a consolation 
cannot be of ^ny constant duration. The pas- 
sions claim their rights, and the word "valu- 
able" is, and will be for ever a cold expression 
in the vocabulary of love ; it has the power 
even to destroy buds, which once promised to 
unfold flowers from a warmer region. 

And thus Richard's pleasant dream was over. 

At the age of twenty-one, in tbe moment 
destiny threw all other chances in his way, he 
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felt himself tired and wearied of everythinff. 
No ambition — no life — no hope ! These words 
appeared to him without any signification- what- 
ever. 

" No!" he said, " I must away, for I am no- 
thing to her !" 



CHAPTER XXm. 

Less astonishment than sorrow was felt at 
the friendly Tjallstorp, when the beloved son 
in tender but resolute words communicated his 
intention of letfving Tyringsholm, and to stay 
abroad as long as the lawsuit lasted, or perliaps 
longer. No one asked him why— -each knew 
his reasons for it — and the Major considered it 
a good idea, until everything was clear about 
tiie inheritance ; for though nothing could be 
more evident than that Richard had a legal right 
to the primogenitureship, he was however, for 
the present master there no more than Claes 
Malcus, there being certain formalities which 
from times immemorial have taken and still 
take their passive course; before, they had fin- 
ished their ordinary round, he might change 
his mind and return. 

Thus thought the Major, and — it is un- 
necessary to conceal it — he thought much 
more, especially with regard to the removal of 
the present occupants of Tyringsholm. Not so 
as if the Major would urge it from any selfish 
motives — ^he only wished that they might " be 
out of the way " on Richard's return, for he 
should never enjoy any comfort there, if he 
were obliged daily to associate with the object 
of his hopeless love. Besides, both the Major 
and his wife were not a little dissatisfied 
w^ith Isabella, who — which was not difficult 
for them to conjecture now — had given a 
basket to Richard, while she had behaved 
before in such a tender manner toward him, 
that every one had supposed they were be- 
trothed. 

" Upon my word, I think that a husband like 
Richard would have been ^ood enough for 
*her highness !' " said the Major^ confidentially 
to his wife, 

?' Yes, and at present especially, there could 
be no question about that!" answered the 
Majoress, with an expression of pride in her 
voice. " But, you see, my old man, Isabella 
i^ somewhat difficult to understand. A hundred 
times, 1 have been convinced that she actually 
loved Richard with the fullness of her heart, 
and I have always been obliged to doubt it 
afterwards." 

" She is too proud to love anybody but her- 
self, I believe !" grumbled the Major, who had 
a particular capacity to irritate himself when 
speaking on that subject. 

" No, my friend, you must not do her in- 
justicer X ou may be assured that, though I 



am alike displeased with her, as yea, because 
our poor boy must leave us with a wounded 
heart, which surely had not been the case, if 
from the beginning she had deprived him of 
any hope of success. I must, however, con- 
fess that she is one of the most amiable and 
captivating women I ever have seen, and by no 
means selfish. She has her whims, it is true; 
but her character is excellent, and it is my 
firm belief that, as she has refused Richard's 
hand, she is determined to live and die un- 
married. Who is able, however, to fathom 
such principles ! It cannot be denied that she 
is very singular, spite pf all her powers of 
charming." 

The rumor of the Lieutenant's intended 
journey, reached Tyringsholm soon ; he had 
been lacking courage to communicate those 
news himself. Isal^lla had, for some time 
already, endeavored to make herself familiar 
with this determination on his part ; but, never- 
theless, she was nearly losing all her self-com- 
mand, when she heard Virginia mention it 
without any preambles. 

" What time then, has he appointed for 
going away ?" asked Isabella with exertion. 

" Within the end of this week ; as soon as 
we get his things ready. . Oh, Isabella !" said 
Virginia, burstmg into tears, and somewhat 
indiffnantly, '* how different is this to what we 
had noped ! You must excuse me for openly 
telling you, that you have not acted right to- 
ward Richard." 

"Not acted right toward him?" repeated 
Isabella; and her sliffht blush, her lightly 
furrowed brow, showed sufficiently, that she 
felt herself oflTended by Virginia's confidence. 

" Yes, that is just what I mean !" resumed 
Virginia, still more piqued by Isabella's, as she 
thought, haughtiness. " I think that Richard's 
love was so warm and open, that anybodr 
could perceive it ! You saw it, Isabella ; and 
you. did not endeavour to quench it; on the 
contrary, you encouraged it, fits well during 
our journey to Morkedal, as during our stay 
there." 

" Really, my dear Virginia," uttered Isabella, 
in a perfectly calm voice, " you are very little 
initiated in the symptoms of love, since ►you 
could have fancied that my always unaltered, 
sincere friendship for Richard, has betokened 
any encouragement of the kind. I did not 
expect that anybody should think so of me." 

" It must then have its origin in my inability 
to discern the limits, which separate friendship 
and love ; and, for aught I know, a great many 
more were mistaken about your mutual po- 
sition to each other ; at aH events, Isabella, you 
cannot deny that you understood Richard's 
feelings ; for, surely you know too much about 
the human heart, to believe that his constant 
attention emanated from friendship only." 

"In that respect you are perfectly in the 
right, Virginia! I perceived Richard's feel- 
ings; but you ought to understand, that in 
case it had beeir my intention to encourage 
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them, I would not have been so open in my 
behaviour toward Iiim. I ought, perhaps, to 
have been a little more reserved, but I thought, 
that JQst my frank manners would persuade 
Richard, and those who take an interest in 
him, that any close connexion could not take 
place between us. And after this explanation, 
which I hope your own sense of the right will 
approve of, I must only add, that talking on 
this subject is to such a degree painful to me, 
that I be^ you to enter upon it no more." 

Virginia stood silent for a few moments, and 
then she wound her arms around Isabella's 
neck ; and exclaimed mildly : " Forgive, good 
Isabella, all my harsh and uncautious words ! 
I am sure I have been greatly mistaken ; for 
the more I reflect on the matter, the more I 
feel persuaded, by a voice in my own heart, 
that if you actually had loved Richard, you had 
not been able to show it so openly. Forget 
this moment, sweet Isabella ! Oh, if you knew 
how dear Richard is to me ! I think he would 
not feel very grateful, if he were informed in 
what manner 1 have spoken to his idol now." 

"He shall never be informed of that," an- 
swered Isabella; who, while Virginia pro- 
nounced her firm persuasion, had felt a constant 
cknge of colour upon her cheeks ; " never, my 
good Virginia !" She drew her cousin nearer. 
'% you not think, that even I shall feel how 
empty Tyringsholm will be, during his ab- 
sence? I dare hardly think of it! Even to 
me he is extremely dear !" 

" Bui my dear, sweet Isabella, if such is the 
case, why do you not marry him ?" 

Isabella lihook her head lightly. " It is a 
remarkable rfflference, Virginia, between loving 
a person as ^ friend and brother, and loving 
him as a husband." 

" Yes, that is Vue enough ; but . . . ." An 
easy sigh finished her meaning. 

Baron Claes wat the same evening sitting 
in his room alone. ''^le had also heard Rich- 
ard's departure mentoned; and perhaps, be- 
cause nobody had asktd him, whether he did 
not also intend to put h^ interrupted plan into 
execution, he thought of it himself. - It began 
to dawn, as it were, wthin his meditating 
brain ; a stream of li^t floved in, and dispersed 
the heavy clouds. He had a clear recollection 
of the past, and the present, and knew what 
was to come. Deepand serious as were these 
thoughts, they confoinded him no more. He 
felt his spirit, perh©s, more depressed than 
ever, but at the same time, he was desirous of 
throwing off the heay burden frhm his shoul- 
ders, and of warming himself in the sun of a 
quiet domestic life. 

His alike nice andnatural delicacy forbade 
him, however, to thin of the fulfilling of the 
latter desire, so soon fter the death of his fa- 
ther, and the sorrowfi events connected with 
it. He would in the irst place heal his sick 
mind; and he consiered the quickest and 
safest me^ns would e to separate himself 
from everything whichmight recall those ter 



rible occurrences to his mind. But afterwards 
when his mother and Isabella had left Tyrings- 
holm, he would come back and seek out a 
modest home, sufiicient for his few wants, suf- 
ficient for himself and Mary. There in bis 
pleasant little cottage, he could enjoy his old 
habits with more comfort than ever, and soon 
entirely forget all the stormy interruptions 
which had made such unfavorable impressions 
upon his mind since the evening he had asked 
his father's consent to his marriage with Mary. 

When his thoughts rested on that evening, 
the sad remembrance of the Colonel's beha- 
viour was about to create a new confusion in 
his brain. He had, however, strength and 
firm will enough to overcome it, and the best 
proof that he was sensible of and would avoid 
the danger, was the violence with which he 
rang the bell, as if he had been afraid that his 
determination might be annihilated before he 
had had time to take proper steps for putting 
it into effect. 

His forvtman entered with apparent astonish- 
ment, for he had spent more than one day in 
undisturbed ease since the Baron in this or 
any other way had commanded his attendance. 

" Is the Lieutenant in his rooms ?" 

" No, Baron ; but just now I saw him go to 
the stable ; he would perhaps take a ride on 
horseback." 

Run and see how it is, and if he be not 
off yet, tell him I ^vi8h to see him as soon as 
possible." 

While the footman hastened to execute this 
command the Baron paced the room with un- 
commonly quick steps. 

" Yes, thus it must be ;" he muttered within 
himself, "it is altogether necessary to me to 
breathe a purer air tnan at Tyringsholm, where 
the atmosphere is infected, and where I had 
probably been suffocated long ago, but for the 
good angel at my side. But why will Richard 
go away ?" He had just asked himself this 
question, which he had not done before, as the 
Lieutenant in riding dress stood before him. 

" You -wish to speak to me, my good Claes ?" 

" Are yon in a hurry Richard ? in such case 
I will not detain you." ^ 

" Not in a very particular ; I only would ride 
over to Tj^lstorp and ask mother to make haste 
with her preparations for my journey. If they 
take too much time, I must set off with the 
linen I have got ; I can easily get my supply 
of that article elsewhere." 

" And what is the reason you leave us thus 
head over heels ? still I need not ask that, I 
can see it. She has rejected your warm, faith- 
ful heart. Yes, such they are, all those wo- 
men, upon whom the so-called * higher educa- 
tion ' has been inoculsOed, cold, proud, heart- 
lees. How thousand-fbld happier I am, who 
never have cast my eyes at those outwardly 
dazzling, but in reality spurious jewels. But 
thank God, Richard, you behave not like a fool, 
you keep your trodbles to yourself, and for that 
I esteem you. If you have no objection to it 
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I will accompany you on the journey." Claes 
Malcus extended his hand, which was faithfully 
shaken by Richard. 

"Thanks, Claes, thanjts, I desire nothing 
better than that we travel together, and even 
you need to leave this place. It will after- 
wards be more pleasant and agreeable to you 
to return to her with whom you have to share 
the fate of your future life. But I shall not 
come back so soon, for no one will await me." 

Claes Malcus made no answer, but he opened 
his arms, and breast to breast the quick, ir- 
regular throbbings of their hearts were heard, 
as from one single heart. But the feelings 
which moved on both sides of the wheels of 
their lives, were of quite a different nature. 
Claes considered himself awakened from a 
long, wearisome slumber, and Richard went to 
approach it, though it should appear otherwise. 
He exerted the whole strength of his mind to 
show Isabella that he was able to bear his in- 
suf^rable pain, like a man, and that for her 
sake, and to avoid causing her any uneasiness 
by constantly seeing his dejected countenance, 
he could suffer even the separation from her. 

The friendly proposal and sympathy of Claes, 
Malcus, threw a beam of light among Rich- 
ard's shadows. Heavy had been his anxiety 
that his benefit by coming in possession of the 
inheritance would be too dear bought, as the 
circumstances which were connected with it 
might deprive Claes Malcus of something 
which nothing in this life could restore. But 
this moment delivered him from his painful ap- 
prehension, and the impression he felt from the 
faithful embrace of his cousin, W8^s so deep 
that his own grief retired to the background 
for it. " Claes Malcus,". exclaimed he, with 
that sincere warmth which can only stream 
from a soul as little selfish as his, "I have not 
shed a tear for my own sorrows, but feeling 
this moment by the pressure of your hand that 
my most dreadful fear is removed, I must cry 
for joy, and from the depth of my heart, thank 
God, who has relieved me from 'my heaviest 
burden." 

« I understand you, my generous, my true 
friend," answered Claes in a. low voice, ^ and 
I have not less warmly thanked God myself. 
But let us now set out as soon as possible." 

" Previous to our departure," observed Rich- 
ard entreatin^y, . " you must speak a few 
friendly and comforting words to your mother ; 
promise me that Claes ; my heart haa often 
bled at seeing her gnawing repentance and her 
never resting anguish. Remember that she 
erred from too ^reat love to her husband, and 
we have no right entirely to condemn such a 
feeling even though it should increase to weak* 
ness." 

"I shall speak with her, rely on that," an- 
swered Claes, " and fear not, Richard, that I 
shall wound her feelings, though I cannot give 
her culpable compliance with my father's wish, 
the mild denomination you do; my affection 



toward her can never be what it was before, 
I am afraid. 

*' Oh, if she had only put confidence in me ! 
You do not know how many times I have 
asked for it." 

"Blame her not so much; alas! she was 
wife and mother : and she was — woman. Be- 
lieve me, she has fully atoned for an enor, 
which by no means was caused by anything 
but weakness. You must have forbearance 
with her." 

"How can you doubt it? Say. nothing- 
leave that entirely to me I Poor, poor, mother ! 
she must not go to bed this evening before I 
have endeavored to afibrd her seme relief." 

^' Will you not also speak to Isabella, in a 
brotherly and tender manner? You know 
how friendly and kind she is to'Mary." 

" I have heard that, and I will thank her 
for it ; but sure she has deceived you. I can 
love her no. more!" 

" For God's sake, Claes, speak not such harsh 
words ! She has not deceived me. I have 
deceived myself by nourishing my illusion, 
spite of a secret voice that constantly whis- 
pered to me ' it is in vain.' She has always 
behaved in the same manner towards me-- 
openly, sisterly, candidly — always the same ' 

Richard spoke these words witli a vehe- 
mence that proved how anxious he was to see 
Isabella innocent, before the eyes of all ; but 
the conviction never deserted him that at the 
last time she had behaved towards him ivitb 
more than sisterly affection. This thoi^ht he 
kept to himself— no human being w»3 permit- 
ted to share it. 

" Sometimes it has appeared q\<te different 
to me," replied Claes Malcus. ^* But i have 
probably been mistaken; for sle would not 
have thrown her happiness aw*y then — a hap- 
piness whicK she certainly will never enjoy 
with any other man." 

In that respect Richard t^as without fear and 
without jealousy. He w^s convinced that no 
one would obtain the bw^rt which had been 
refused hin> ; but how ihe could with such a 
heart remain indiflferej(t to love, was an un- 
solvable riddle to him 

It was dusk when the Lieutenant parted 
with Claes, but nevertheless rode^ to Tjallstorp ; 
as he never enjoyed any, rest, he was con- 
stantly in motion from oje hour to another. 
Isabella saw him from ^e window, wfiere, 
alone with her immeasurable grief, hut at the 
same time enjoying the ioble consciousness 
of having conquered a stpng temptation, she 
was sitting listening to th^ustling of the wind 
in the crowns of the l(^usts, and thinking 
of the changes which mi^t tiake place before 
those trees were again firessed in a new 
foliage. In Isabella's he^t that calmness per- 
vaded which always su^eds great jjecisive 
determinations. At th^ bottom of it, how- 
ever, the storm of passihs still existed— liet- 
tered but not annihilatec 
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Let us uow cast a glance into the bed 
room of the Baroness Eugenia. 

The summer evening's twilight spread over 
the apartment a peace which dwelt not in the 
breast of its occupant. Before an opened bu- 
reau drawer stood the Baroness, leaning over 
a picture representing the Colonel as young, 
and the longer her eyes rested on his features, 
once so dear to her, the heavier she breathed, 
and the more was she seized by this mysteri- 
ous exaltation which permits us to imagine the 
presence of the spirit of a departed being. 
She recalled into her mind the long past 
spring-time of her life, when she was still 
jovins, happy, and innocent. She recalled 
into her mind what had followed upon her 
bright illusion. 

And what had followed upon it ? A mourn- 
ing angel whispered the answer into her mind. 
The likeness under the glass was diversified 
in her trembling hands, and the apartment 
soon appeared to her filled with beings hover- 
ing to and fro, and with features known to her, 
though their expressions were difierent — now 
smiling, as of yore, then stifif^ gloomy, and 
t^ireatening, as she had seen them afterwards. 

Poor Eugenia ! Dark nights — dark days, 
accompanied by tears and sorrows, had fol- 
lowed upon her brief dream. Gnawed by a 
restless worm, she saw her life's blossom with 
ering away, and still the worst for her to en- 
dure, perhaps, remained yet — ^the future of her 
son was too uncertain. She never dared to 
give a name to her dreadful apprehensions 
How conid she bear the thought that the rea- 
son of her son might be destroyed by the crimes 
of his parents ! For a horror like that there 
was no consolation. The degree of atonement 
for it was beyond her imagination. 

Even at this moment, lonely and imitated as 
she was, her thoughts were turned towards 
her son, and then, as if struck by a sudden 
terror, she hastened to put the likeness into its 
case. It was he, it was her husband, the 
Colonel, who was the origin of all her misery. 
Scarcely, however had she removed the por- 
trait,, till her conscience gave another turn to 
her agitated mind. She fancied that |ier de- 
tseased husband looked imploringly down to 
her, begging her to forgive him, and thus af- 
ford him peace, which he had not enjoyed 
yet ; and as she ought to think of him only 
with love and reconciliation, she shed tears of 
repentance, and re-opened the case ; and his 
features seemed to her to beam with heavenly 
joy. 

The Baroness was still standing before the 
open drawer, as she suddenly felt herself emr 
braced by two warm arms, and pressed to a 
still warmer heart. 

The exclamation of fright which was about 
to escape her lips, was, however, soon changed 
to an expression of happiness and joy, as she 
beheld Claes Malcus greeting her thus, with a 
look which, before a word had been inter- 
changed between them, told her that his dread- 



ful bewitchment was broken entirely, and that 
however much he might have suffered from the 
misfortunes which had befallen him, he, not- 
withstanding had been able to bear them. Long 
lasted the embrace of mother and son, and the 
heart of the poor Eugenia rejoiced at the hea- 
venly feeling that her. Claes had forgiven her. 

"Oh! this is- no illusion!" she w^hispered 
tenderly, gently touching the beloved son's 
forehead with her soft hand* " You come to 
your poor mother with a double comfort !" 

" I come, from the very depth of my heart, to 
ask your forgiveness for all, the pains I have 
added, against my will, to those you were suf- 
fering before ; and I come to say, let it be peace 
between us ! At all events, we have sufiUcient 
for our wants, and we can live a great deal 
happier than we have done this last sorrowful 
year. But though the external appearance is 
quiet, there is not always quietness within ; and 
such is the case with me : I wish peace, and 
therefore I am determined to follow Richard — 
absence and oblivion are the best remedies for 
my sickness." 

" Thus I find and lose you in the same mo- 
ment," exclaimed the Baroness in a lamenting 
voice. 

" No, my good mother, you must not say that 
you lose me. With the aid of God, I shall re- 
turn, restored both in mind and body. I would 
certainly never recover at Tyringsholm." 

*.' You may be in the right, my good Claes, 
and I wish I could, leave this old home, also. 
But we must not wound Richard's feelings. 
He has entreated me so much to stay, at least 
till he comes back ; and it depends, to a great 
extent, upon Isabella, where we are going to 
live. She has never touched on {hat subject. 
I would that she propose to remain here." 

" Would to God she Would find this home 
comfortable enough to share it with the owner ! 
My good, faithful Richard had deserved better 
from her !" 

" You may well isay so ! My heart has more 
than once bled for him- who, during this time, 
has been an angel of generosity. You cannot 
know it, my dear Claes Malcus, but you will 
certainly believe me, when I assure you, that 
but for his tenderness and attention, I might 
not have survived these, storms. I always con- 
soled myself with the hope that Isabella would 
reward him for all his sacrifices, but she 
scarcely is a woman. During this time I have 
l)ad opportunity enough to admire her strength 
and coolness, but ..." 

" But what, mother ?" This moment we must 
speak openly : I gather with pleasure any cir- 
cumstance connected with her." 

" I would say, that with all her endowments, 
and with all her actually kind attention to me, 
there is something about her which not quite 
pleases me. I had, alas ! always been too sen- 
sitive, or rather, perhaps, too weak ; but God 
only knows whether Isabella has any feelings, 
or whether she can be weak like others. She 
always observes a strict performance of her 
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duties, but there is no congenial warmth in her 
execution of them. I feel sorry for her : with 
all her beauty, pride and wealth, she will pro- 
bably never enjoy any real happiness." 

" I fear the same — but her mind is strong ; 
she has something within herself which com- 
pensates her for the lack of any more tender 
ties. In every other respect she is so prudent 
and delicate that I do not hesitate to intrust 
you to her care mother." 
•'" That you may do with the greatest safety 
Claes, and it would be want of gratitude on my 
part if I did not wiUingly admit Inat her behavior 
towards me has been praiseworthy ; it is my firm 
belief that she is an affectionate daughter, and 
that she will not part with me. I should also 
feel very unhappy were I obliged to live sepa- 
rate from her ; would to God I could forget that 
she has frustrated my hopes with regard to 
Richard, I grieve for the poor boy." 

" He has proved that he is a man," said 
Claes Malcus consolingly, " but we have also 
another subject important to me to speak about, 
I mean Mary ! How fortunate for me, mo- 
ther, that you have bade her come here ! next 
to God we are indebted to her for the recovery 
of my health. You have been kind to her as a 
mother ; continue to be so during my absence, 
and my gratitude shall be boundless !" 

" Oh, my beloved son, you need not remem- 
ber me of that, since the power to which I was 
compelled to submit exists no more, she is 
welcome to my heart as a dear daughter ; her 
modest and artless dfeportment, together with 
the indefatigable care she has talten of you 
has entirely removed the prejudice I had agamst 
her low station ; and if you wish it, and her 
parents give their consent, I shall with plea- 
sure see her remain with us during your jour- 
ney." 

" That is just what I intended to ask, not 
that I desire her to acquire any finer educa- 
tion — she is dearer to. me with her modest 
womanhood which adorns her so much — ^but it 
will be comfort to me to know that my future 
wife already now lives on daughterly terms 
with my good mother ; you will then speak to- 
gether alx)ut me and pray for me, and tnis joint 
love will be holier than would have been the 
case if my choice had fallen upon any young 

firl of my own rank. Not one out of a hun- 
red would have remained faithful during the 
misfortune which befel me; Mary feels not 
ashamed of it, she feels only her love, and she 
would willingly give her life if my peace of 
mind be obtained by it. Such, my dear, good 
mother, is the love I am wishing for, — such 
love can make me. happy." 

The Baroness }eaned her cheek against her 
son's, and when he was happy she was so too 
— ^though even at this moment she had preferred 
a lady of the nobility as her future daughter-in- 
law. It would, however, have been improper 
to say anything alluding to it — she embittered 
not the pure joy of her son with a single 
" fyit ;" and, happy as if but to^ay he had ob- 



tained his Mary, he left his mother's apart- 
ments. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The travelling-carriage had drove up to the 
door ready to receive the two young travellers, 
whose nearest relations were assembled at 
Tyringsholm at their departure. The moment 
approached and heavy hung its burden upon 
each breast. 

In dumb grief, though happy not to be 
obliged to conceal it, stood Mary, embraced 
by Sie arms of Claes Malcus. He had this 
day, in the presence of the whole family, de- 
clared her his betrothed,' and put a plain ring 
upon her finger ; and thus in Mary's breast, 
the purest joy was mingled with natural sor- 
row. She looked with confidence into his 
eye as if seeking for courage there. 

"You must be strong now, my beloved 
Mary !" said Claes, in a low and tender voice. 
" You know that, owing to your kind care, I have 
been able to think of this journey which will 
perfectly heal my evil ; and I am sure, there- 
fore, that you wish me to proceed, and that 
you will make yourself familiar with the ne- 
cessity of it." 

' " But you will write to me, surely ? You 
will write me letters addressed to me, and to 
be read by none bat myself ?" 

" Thanks,, my beloved, for this jealousy I 
Keep my letters for yourself — I will write you 
many in which my whole heart shall lay open 
before you. But your letters must be longer, 
Mary — you must write about all the feelingjs 
which are moving within you, you must omit 
nothing." 

Thus spoke those who were at liberty to 
^express their mutual feelings, and thus sweet- 
en the parting moment. Alas ! how different 
it was with those two who w^re standing at 
the window in the Red Sitting-room. 

Isabella had not spoken to Richard since 
th0 last decisive evening in the summer-house. 
Even now she would have avoided it, but that 
might have betrayed her secret ; and, therefore, 
with a heart nearly bursting from her painful 
exertions to conceal its real state, she went to 
bid him a sad farewell, which to nobody was 
or could be what it loas to her, who perhaps 
never should see either of them again. 

The fettered storms had broke their chains 
and raged wilder than ever through her soul. 
Whence take courage this last horrible mo- 
ment, when the thouglit incessantly returned 
to her : ** Imprint his image deeply into thy 
heart, for thou shalt see these beloved eyes, 
this friendly beautiful smile never more ; thou 
shalt hear no more this voice, which has whis- 
pered to thee so many tender and warm words 
— which innumerable times has lulled thy 
agonies to sleep, and soothed thy restless 
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mind. It is in^)ossible I Do -not leave me ! I 
will die at thy heart I" 

Thus a voice spoke within her, whilst, white 
as a corpse and with the last remainder of her 
strength, she held herself upright, by leaning 
against the window-post. 

Within Richard the blood ran more rapidly, 
it is true, but he endeavored at least to be 
composed as he approached her, and gently 
laid his hand upon her shoulder. Both, how- 
ever, started at the expression of each other's 
features, for there was something ghost-like 
about them. Isabella's eyes were first lower- 
ed, it was impossible for her to endure the 
sight of the change which had taken place in 
him — she forgot how altered she was herself. 

" Isabella," said Richard, not with the sweet, 
carressing whisper in which he had spoken to 
her before, but in a firm and clear voice ; ^' I 
thank you for this emotion. It proves that I 
have been dear to you." 

She had wished to be able to give an an- 
swer, but in vain she moved her lips, and only 
a deeper lowering of the head announced that 
she had heard his words. 

" Almighty God !" resumed Richard, view- 
ing her with a long examining look, " I know 
not myself what a mad boldness seizes me — 
but it seems to me as if I were dearer to you 
than, you perhaps are aware of yourself. It is 
not too^late yet, my dear beloved Isabella. If 
perhaps a feeling, which your modesty might 
forbid you to utter, now, in the parting mo- 
ment, has awoke in your heart — oh, by the 
life of us both ! I beseech you, let nothing in- 
duce you to conceal it ! Only one word from 
your lips — an encouraging look from your eye 
— and I remain here. You cannot do without 
me, Isabella — tell me that you cannot." He 
nressed her hand in violent agitation to his 
lips. 

" Yes, Richard, yes." Isabella stammered 
these words in a tone which tiecame unnatural 
by her exertions. " I caii ... I must be able 
to ... do without you !" 

" You need not, Isabella ! Deprived everi 
ofthe last hope, I wUl remain here if it afflicts 
you to see me departing. I need not mention, 
that I determined on 4;his journey less for my 
own sake than for yours. To me it should 
always have been happiness, though mingled 
with bitterness, to see yopa nd be in your vici- 
nity; but I feared that you could^ot endure to 
see me pining away under your eyes, for 
though I may nave command over my 'soul, I 
have none over my body like yop." 

" You have acted rignt for us both, Richard ; 
and now make the pain brief." 

" Yes, Isabella, I shall not torment you long. 
Let me look at you only a few moments more. 
Grant me that pleasure which I shall soon be 
unable to enjoy ; for what should I seek for 
here, since you have rejected me ?" 

Now Richard's self-command was over ; his 
breaet was heaving violently — ^tears burned 



n^n {lis cheeks, and his whole being tremble 
with strong emotion. 

Deeper was Isabella's head bent on he 
breast. We shall not remove the veil unde 
which this proud woman, to the last moment 
endeavored to conceal her bleeding wonnds. 

"Farewell then, Isabella! Yet grant mi 
one request before my last: choose no othe 
abode than Tyringsholm. Let me enjoy tha 
comfort, at least, to find you here — in case 
can come back." 

" Yes ; on or in the earth, you shall find mi 
at Tyringsholm. May God . . . God be witl 

And Richard remembered her words, "Mak< 
the pain brief." 

" Be careful of yourself, very careful — tha 
is my. last and warmest request. And if yoi 
should feel any desire to see me, write me \ 
line . . . but you will not write, I know tha 
full well. Isabella, I leave my soul with yoi 
— you must, at least, give me something ii 
exchange !" With these words he wound hii 
arms round her with vehemence. His ho 
kisses glowed upon her lips and cheeks, an( 
drew flames of fire through her veins. Sh( 
became dizzy — she was in heaven — she wai 
in hell.' But while her passions were raging 
to the utmost, her strength rose to a firm de 
terminatioi, and, with a violent emotion, dis 
engaging herself from Richard, she hastenec 
into an adjoining room, the door of which sh( 
shut instantly. 

A few moments afterward the carriage 
rattled through the old vaulted gateway o 
Tyringsholm. This rattling noise was ai 
horrible to her ears, as the first hammer-stroke 
is to the surviving spouse which fastens th< 
lid to the coffin of the beloved one. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

We will not, day after day, follow Isabella' 
struggles, which constantly worked at the de 
St ruction of this noble being. The sorrows o 
life claim their rights ! 

Be it sufficient here to observe, tha 
Isabella, immediately after the departure o 
Richard and Claes, undertook the premeditate< 
journey to Copenhagen, accompanied by he 
mother and Mary; and during the time Ty 
ringsholm is left desolate, we will return t 
Tjallstorp, where some events of a brighte 
nature await us. 

One warm afternoon in August, two days afte 
the departure of the ladies, when the Major ha 
not yet finished his nap, and the Majoress hat 
but just commenced her first letter to Richard 
which was to meet him at an ap{>pinted place 
Miss Virginia, who was busily engaged wit 
catching flies in the saloon, heard the' rolling 
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if a carriage. ^ By cautiously pushing the door 
. little ajar, stie obtained a free view through 
he entry to the yard, where an elegant sport- 
ng wagon, drawn by a fine horse, drove up, 
rom which alighted a person with whom Vir- 
rinia was no doubt acquainted, but whom she 
i^ould not now give a welcome greeting. She 
hut the doot <iuickly, and having, in apparent 
leapair, consulted her mirror and discovered 
he disorder of her ringlets and the awry posi- 
ion of her collar — catching flies is no occu* 
>ation to keep a lady's dress in perfect order — 
}he resolved, while the gentleman was talking 

his footman, which she observed throagh 
he key-hole, to venture a leap to her own 
-com, which she could reach by passing the 
mtry. The time allowed no longer delibera- 
ion, and with the fly-flaps in one hand, and a 
}late with dead flies in ^he other, she pushed 
)pen the door, and was ready to take the three 
lecisive steps, when — ^what a mishap ! — ^the 
visiter turned round and politely saluted the 
ronng lady, who, deeply blushing, made a brief 
excuse, and vanished. 

it was Count M., who, after an absence of 
bur months, had arrived at his home,' and 
^hose first visit in the neighbourhood was to 
Major L's, at Tjallstorp. 

" The Count from Swardso is here, your 
^race," announced the footman. ' 

" Gracious ! what do you say ? For all the 
vorld let us have some clear audi strong cofl^e.*' 
The Majoress awoke her husband, and flung 

1 shawl over her shoulders, and after a quick 
glance in a looking»glass, stood at the door of 
he sitting-room, where, with all her natural 
jrace, she bade the respected guest welcome. 

The Major, who, with«ome reluctance arose 
rom his pleasant nap, was not so soon ready ; 
n the first place, he had neglected to shave on 
:he last regular day, and scarcely had his wife 
n^hispered to him that it would be quite 'impos- 
sible to receive the elegant Count M. in the 
yrey homespun coat. Thus he cried : " I 
say Lisa ! give me some warm water and my 
)rown frock coat ! The d — ^1, that I should h^ye 
brgotten to shave !" 

The first moments were somewhat unplea- 
sant to both the Majoress and the Count, for so 
nany remarkable events had taken place du- 
ring his absence. To speak about them would 
lave been painful, and to leave them altogether 
untouched, unnatural. Thus, they must needs 
36 mentioned but lightly and with caution. 
2ount M. considered it his duty, and with the 
lelicacy of a person of his education, he.ut- 
:ered, not as a sudden apropos, which would 
lave been alike improper as a formal condo- 
ence or congratulation, but with the calm self- 
3onfidence with which any intimate acquaint- 
mce remembers past events : " I was quite 
surprised to hear that both the pretenders here 
were making a travelling tour together ; it is 
such a beautiful and rare occurrence among 
persons' in their position, that I cannot suffi" 
siently admire their mutual tolerance. The 



Baronss and lady Isabella have also left the 
country, and I have reason to complain of my 
usual bad fortune, which made me arrive at 
Swardso but the day after their departure ; — 
thus I have lost the pleasure of waiting upon 
them. 

Everythftag was now s&id that was necessary, 
and, much eased, the Majoress answered : *' I 
hope you will not leave this neighborhood until 
after they have arrived at home ? We can 
expect to have a fair season yet in the country." 

" The most pleasant and the best," replied 
the Major, who entered, neatly shaved, and 
saluted his guest with a friendly shaking of 
his hand. "You will harvest your crop before 
you return to the capital, I expect ?" 

" I shall not go to Stockholm this year, as I 
intend in earnest to settle at my beautiful 
Swardso. I have always been fond[ of agricul- 
ture, but till now I have had very little time to 
devote to it. Henceforth my ambition will be 
directed to my dairies and my barns." 

In the Count's manner, though it might be 
considered somewhat jocose, there was earnest 
enough to show his real intention. Reasons 
which do not belong to our narrative, had in- 
duced him to withdraw from public ai^irs, and 
it was whispered that wounded pride was the 
cause of his having resigned. 

" Such ftmbition is praiseworthy," replied 
the Major; ** I enjoy a real pleasure whenever 
I hear that the proprietor of an extensive estate 
has found out, at last, that his vocation lies as 
much in thinking of the prosperity of his pea- 
sants, as of the country. We, have, alas! 
plenty of those who think of the latter, and 
spend useful time in projecting improvements 
which are never carried into e&ct." 

"That is too hard," replied the Count. 
" Even to have had the intention of working for 
the benefit of a whole nation, is more praise- 
worthy, by far, than attending to one's private 
afiairs." 

" Eh, Eh ! Count ! with such principles, I 
am afraid your ambition will never thrive among* 
dairies and barns." 

In time to prevent any further outbreak of 
the Major's frankness, which might still more 
have wounded the weakest part of the Count, 
Virginia entered, foltowed by the coffee-waiter. 

" The young lady and I have already ex- 
changed comohments," said the Count, hasten- 
ing to aid het in spreading the snow-white 
table cloth." 

" I hope you feel well. Count ?" 

" Perfectly ! Meanwhile I need not return 
that answer, asi I can read it clearly upon 
your healthy cheeks. 

" After that reprimand," answered Virginia, 
laughing, " I perceive, though too late, that I 
ought to have refrained from asking the ques- 
tion, and I remember now to have read some- 
where, that " people of the world " as my late 
uncle was in the habit of expressing himself, 
never begin questions about health or weather. 
But we, daughters of the country-gentry, we 
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are, and shsill never cease to be, somewhat 
simple. 

" Be assured," replied the Count, apparently 
amused at Virginia's defence, " that henceforth 
I shall discontinue my civilities, since they are 
not better appreciated ; and therefore I will not 
mention, what under other circumstances I 
should by no means have concealed, that I have 
never seen a young lady conduct herself with 
so much grace at a coffee-table." 

" Your fantasy has undeniably grown live- 
lier than iTemember having observed before ! 
allow me to fill your cup a little fuller ?'* 

" My fantasy — ^no, I thank you, it is already 
filled above* my usual measure — ^has never 
been remarkable for any exaltation, and if it 
does now display a higher vivacity than before, 
it must be ascribed to the inspiration of the 
moment." 

"OfthecoflTee?" 

"Yes, why not, since Lady Virginia has 
been pleased to serve it ?" 

Virginia was no doubt right in maintaining 
that the Count's fantasy had taken a new di- 
rection. He was perhaps anxious to show that 
the basket he had been presented with a few 
months previous, had not disturbed his peace ; 
perhaps it was the pleasure at seeing yir- 
ginia again, which brought the grave man upon 
the by-paths of jilt and gallantry. Virginia 
had always been a great favorite of his, and 
besides, she had now the good luck not to be 
obscured by Isabella. 

After this visit, Count M — came to Tjall- 
storp very often; he wished to consult the 
Major's experience on ipany points, conse- 
quently, his personal presence at Swardso was 
frequently required. On such occasions the 
Count always politely asked permission to 
come for him with his own carriage and 
horses, which was readily assented to by the 
Major — as bis own horses vrere constantly at 
work. When the appointed day arrived, the 
Count did not appear in his sporting wagon, 
which was large enough to hold himself and 
the Major only, but the state coach was tjhen 
in motion, and the complimenting and mefii- 
tating and persuading were endless ; even if 
the housekeeping afl[aira were pressing to the 
utmost, the Majoress and the young miss were 
obliged to accompany him to SwArdso, where 
the polite 4iost occupied himself with the ladies 
more than with the Major's excellent plans. 

One day the Majoress had directed Virginia 
to stay at home to attend to the dressing of 
the flax ; the Count seemed very much disap- 
pointed when the hostess in travelling dress 
entered the hall and declared herself res^y. 

** And the young^ lady ?" 

" She must stay at home to-day ! We have 
a great many things to do, which cannot be 
deterred.'^ 

" For all the world, my most gracious Ma- 
joress !" exclaimed the Count in a very ex- 
pressive voice, " let Miss Virginia go with us, 
provided she does not stay at home according 



to her own wish, I have prepared a little sur- 
prise, which, I hope, will aflford her some plea- 
sure ?" 

" Oh, no," smiled the Majoress, " I cannot 
boast that her love of domestic occupations is 
so great ; this time it was my wMsh that de- 
cided, and if she necessarily must go the horses 
will have to wait an hour at least." w 

" Two, with pleasure, if necessary !" But 
within three quarters of an hour Virginia ap- 
peared on the threshold of the hall with bon- 
net and shawl, and a beautiful, smiling look. 

The Count approached her : " Tell me con- 
scientiously. Lady Virginia, if your mother 
needed to persuade you much ?" 

" Upon my conscience, I can assure you," 
answered Virginia jocosely, " that this morn- 
ing already, 1 endeavored to persuade mother 
myself, and If I feel a little dissatisfied now, it 
is because your power of persuading was 
more successful than mine." 

" I asked for a great favor," answered the 
Count, " and thus" 

" Are we not ready yet ?" asked the Major, 
with a. certain impatience, peeping through the 
entry door. 

The little surprise the Count had prepared 
for Virginia, was a parrot, which he had pro- 
cured to gratify a long cherished wish of hers ; 
Virginia was highly pleased on hearing the 
stately bird repeating her own name, and the 
artless expression of her satisfaction apparently 
animated the host. In the evening, when the 
cage was put into the carriage, the Count'said 
gaily, " I hope you will not allow my little am- 
bassadress to forget her talents. I have en- 
deavored to impart to her my own principle, 
that, diplomatic skill consists less in the num- 
ber of words than in a happy choice of them ; 
the poor little bird knows only one /" 

Virginia was standing in the hall playing 
with her prisoner in the cage, " how sweet you 
are my proud little fellow, be not so angry my 
dear." 

" You are in love with her, I believe ?" said 
the mother entering. Her meditations during 
the night had created within the Majoress an 
irresistible desire to investigate some matters, 
and the parrot was a good pretext for her to 
open a conversation or them. 

"Yes," answered Virginia, " she afifords me 
a great pleasure." 

"To instruct her to speak your name so 
plainly in so short a time, must have caused 
the teacher much trouble." 

" The Count has heen very kind, indeed." 

" Dont you think he has been more than 
kind ?" 

" Amiable, then ; I will now teach her to say 
the word * hungry,' oh how I will rejoice at 
hearing her crying * Virginia, hungry.' " 

" My dear Virginia," uttered the Majoress, 
deeply blushing, " I hope you will think it very 
improper to add the word * hungry,' to the word 
the Count has taught your favorite." 

"How so, mother?'*^ 
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"If," she said with some weight to her 
words, " if a man so often has the name of a 
i woman upon his lips, one may — " 
' "One may be assured," interrupted Virginia, 
» roguishly, " that he certainly has it not in his 
, heart." 

" Indeed," exclaimed the Majoress, suppose, 
hOi^ever, that Count M — , who no doubt is 
a man of great merit, should find that you were 
endowed with some trifling graces, how would 
you like that ?" 

" I would like it very much if you would re- 
frain from such questions," answered Virginia, 
winding her arms around her mother's neck 
and kissing her warmly. 

" No, no, Virginia, you shall not escape me 
so easily. This is a matter of too great impor- 
tance to be discussed in jesting. For all the 
world I would not suffer Count M — to be 
treated by us in the beginning, in a manner 
which might be considered encouraging, and af- 
terwards, on a further explanation, find himself 
deceived. It is therefore my meaning, that if 
you feel no inclination for him, we must en- 
deavor, in a polite and civil manner, to diminish 
the intimacy between us'and him." 

"But would not that seem strange, since 
Count M — has given no particular reason to 
suppose the existence of . . .of what 
* you mean, mother?" 

" That is to answer by a new question, tell 
me what you have to communicate on the first 
point, and I will explain myself on the latter." 

" I have not one word, to communicate," an- 
swered Virginia in an uncommonly resolute 
voice. 

" Not one word ?" uttered the Majoress with 
a fine smile ; " well, in such case we will let 
circumstances take their course." . 

Virginia turned to the cage blushing, and 
the good mother returned to her domestic oc- 
cupations. She understood what it signified 
when daughters give no answers to questions 
siich as had been put by her. > 

While Count M — quietly paid his visits at 
Tjallstorp, the time for the return of the Baro- 
ness and Isabella approached ; this caused the 
Majoress some uneasiness, not because she 
was afraid that the Count's love to Isabella 
might flame up again, but because Virginia 
would be obliged after their arrival, constantly 
to remain at Tyringsholm, where under the 
eyes of his former beloved, he could hardly 
continue his courtship to any advantage. 

After the refusal Isabella had given him, the 
Count was very much dejected in the begin- 
ning, and, as under such circumstances it 
MTould have been rather unpleasant to continue 
to visit the Colonel's house, he left his lovely 
Swardsd for a few months. His first attempt 
had proved unsuccessful, it is true, but Count 
M — was not the man to see the plans of his 
whole life annihilated ; and he ceased not to 
cherish Jhe agreeable hope of a home, and a 
young amiable wife, who would afford him .hap- 
piness and comfort. By degrees he consoled 



himself for the loss of Isabella, and especially 
after his return to Swardso, he became fully 
satisfied that in spite of all her accomplish- 
ments, and elegance she would p];obably not 
have become a wife suitable for him. Before 
he returned to Swardso, his new choice was 
almost decided upon, and he hardly repented 
anything so much as not to have from the be- 
ginning turned his thoughts in a direction 
where ne had probably avoided a refusal. 

As soon as he had ascertained that some 
quietness had succeeded the unpleasant occur- 
rences, which had taken place at Tyringsholm 
he returned to Swardso, where he was in- 
formed that the young lady at Tjalstorp had 
given a basket to a worthy and distinguished 
woer. This news increased to a considera- 
ble degree the strength of his feelings to Vir- 
ginia, as it pleased him very much to hear that 
she had not found herself disposed to accept of 
the first coming. He might, however, nave 
thought in a dinerent manner on this point had 
his own courtship taken place previous to the 
Chamberlain's. 

In his behaviour to the young lady he ob- 
served an attention and a gallantry, wnich, to- 
gether with a certan openness, he fancied 
would make his intentions perceptible. Before, 
however, he ventured upon the decisive step, 
he would be confident that it should meet with 
approbation, and during his efibrts to ascertain 
it, his feelings were warmer by far than those 
he had devoted to Isabella, which was quite 
natural when he compared Virginia's kind 
disposition, and her womanly manners, with 
Isabella's proud bearing and independent de- 
portment. In the presence of Isabella he had 
always felt a certain uneasiness, which caused 
hie love to resemble a tribute of respect rather 
than the warm offerings of his heart. By Vir- 
ginia he felt comfort, pleasure, satisfaction. 
His wish, " may J win her," was soon changed 
into the more expressive " may I -win her love.'*^ 
When he wooed Isabella, he would have been 
satisfied with a quiet attachment on her part, 
he would be loved now. 

If the good Majoress had had any knowledge 
of the feelings on his part her uneasiness 
would have been unnecessary. But mothers 
are oCten too anxious. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

ViRGiinA was working diligently at her 
hand-loom, to finish a piece of linen ; and as 
one of the windows of the room in which her 
loom was placed, faced the yard, every one who 
passed by had an opportunity to see her. 

The rattling of the shuttle prevented Vir- 
ginia from hearuig that a carriage drove up to 
the outer 'gate, and that Count M — crossed the 
yard; nor did she observe how attentively' 
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the Count obsserved her through the open 
window ; and that, after a few moment's hesi- 
tation in the entry, he opened the door of the 
weaving-room, instead of the saloon door. 

At the sight of the Count, Virginia's cheeks 
*were covered by dark crimson, especially, as 
she remembered her folded sleeves, her short 
frock, her slippers, her uncovered neck, and 
several hooks and eyes open on the back of her 
frock. 

" I would bid you welcome. Count M, — ," 
she said, with a somewhat dissatisfied look; 
" but I can't do it, since I am taken by surprise, 
such as I appear now. Father told me, that 
you had gone to the city." ^ 

" That is true ; but I came home this fore- 
noon. A thousand times I beg your pardon, 
for having dared to look in here — I really was 
astonished at seeing you thus busy ! Js not 
that work too difficult for a young lady ? — ^I 
am afraid it is ?" 

There was^ evidently an expression of seri- 
ousness in the Count's voice — lie seemed much 
dissatisfied with the instance he had witnessed 
of Virginia's industry. 

"I shall have the honor to be in the saloon, in 
a few minutes," uttered Virginia, assuming 
her pert air, and a mien, to that degree peevish, 
that the Count perceived that she wished him 
to retire from the room. 

^^But, my most gracious Majoresg, is it 
possible that the youn? lady has obtained per- 
mission to divert herself in such a manner ?" 

Such was the Count's answer to the polite, 
congratulation of the Majoi^ss, made to his 
promotion to " Lord Chamberlain." 

" In what manner does she then divert her- 
self?" asked the hostess, somewhat astonished. 
"I thought she was weaving." 

'' So she does, but that is only for the pleas- 
ure of course ?" 

" Certainly, even for that, for she has long 
found pleasure in working — this time, however, 
"use" is the predominant part — she ought to 
have finished that piece of linen long ago." 

" Thus she is obliged to work like a slave ?" 
answered the anxious lover who considered 
that kind of work incompatible with the nature 
of a fine young lady^ who was intended for the 
Countess at Swardso. 

"No," said the Majoress with a friendly 
smile, " that is to make too much of such com- 
mon things ! Virginia is strong and healthy, 
and has iSen brought up from her childhood in 
a proper way for a poor girl. She has how- 
I ever been but little occupied with weaving, and 
I we have always selected the easiest pieces for 
' her." ^ 

I " This is the last time, I beg," said the Count, 
I with politeness, kissing the hand of the Ma- 
joress. •* Were she even stronger or healthier, 
she could not hold out. I am sure she will get 
consumption, if she has not ffot it already !'° 

" There is no fear of that,' laughed the Ma- 
joress, « a little exercise promotes the health of 
young girls 1" 



" I readily admit that, but it must be of an 
other kind. Airings in a carriage — riding on 
horseback — taking walks, &.C., gives exercise 
enough. 

Those means of exercising onesself are not - 
so healthy by far; and besides^ who knows 
whether my Virginia shall not need her know- 
ledge of domestic matters for a support, in tha 
course of time ?" 

The Count, who was about betraying him- 
self, was fortunately prevented by the Majoress, 
who considered it necessary to change the sub- 
ject of conversation. 

" You have been away for some days. Count," 
she said. 

" My presence in A— t. was necessary, as 
I had to attend to the packing of some furniture 
for Swardso. 

" For SwardsQ ! where everything is in such 
complete order ?" 

" No, your grace, very much is wanted there 
yet, and before I venture upon finishing the 
arrangements, I must solicit your advice on 
the spot, concerning some important altera- 
tions." 

" You flatter me, Count M — , but I will read- 
ily comply with your wish ; however, my visit to 
you must take place within the end of the next 
week, for we have lately received the agreeable 
notice that my sister and Isabella intend to be 
back at Tyringsholm the last days of October. 

" Can we expect them there so early .^" said 
the Count with a somewhat dissatianed look 
which was observed and duly appreciated by 
the Majoress. " It will be a great, though al- 
ways sad pleasure to see them again. Does 
the Baroness intend to stay at Tyringsholm 
this winter ?" 

" Certainly, that is quite natural !" 

" I think it would be more natural if she did 
not. It m ust be an incessantly gnawing grief to 
her to stay there since the place has changed 
hands, and before new-year the Lieutenant or 
his attorney will probably have taken posses- 
sion of it." 

This was the first time the Count intimately ' 
meddled in those important family matters, and 
the Majoress who deemed it improper to show 
any surprise at it, answered in the same confi* 
dential way : 

" Richard will not return till next summer or 
fall, and Eugenia has promised to remain till 
he arrives, only in compliance with his, eager 
solicitations. I believe however that she sub- 
mits to this sacrifice — and a sacrifice it really 
is, chiefly for the sake of Isabella, who to that 
degree is attached to Tyringsholm that she 
prefers passing the winter there to going to 
Paris." 

The Count perceived the necessity of being 
oii a settled footing with Virginia before Isabella 
returned. As married with Virginia he could 
visit Tyringsholm as often as it pleased him ; 
and besides, a natural delicacy of feeling made 
him wish that he and Isabella saw each other 
again but as near relatives. His medita- 
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tions on the best means by which to obtain a 
private interview with Virginia were liowever, 
soon interrupted, as she made her appearance 
in the room. 

The Majoress observed instantly that the 
young lady was somewhat uneasy in her de- 
portment — that she did not look at the jCount 
when he spoke to her, and that as soon as con 
veniency permitted, she Jefl the place where 
she had been standing, and seated herself with 
her hand-work by the window. 

Virginia L had arrived at the age of 

nineteen without any one of the young men 
she had been acquainted with, having made 
any impression upon her heart. The speci- 
mens of those she had met, had, it is true, not 
been very apt to tempt her, and with the excep- 
tion of the common civility they had devoted 
to her, none had approached any farther. The 
reason for that may be found partly in her pov- 
erty, and partly because she had high relatives. 
In the neighborhood, there were but few 
wealthy bachelors, and those were looking 
for wives with fortunes at least equal to theirs, 
Those in middling good circumstances, good, 
honest people, as for instance, a young clergy 
majj, a sheriff, &c., were discouraged by think- 
ing of the extremely proud and arrogant mem- 
bers of her family. . All of them were afraid 
of a nearer connection with the Colonel ; and 
a third class, some poor lieutenants, whose 
hearts throbbed at seeing Virginias' beautiful 
eyes, were compelled to give up all hopes of 
her hand, being destitute of means of support- 
ing a wife. 

' Nineteen years without a lover ! Na won- 
der that the Colonel, since his plan with the 
Chamberlain had proved unsuccessful, indig- 
nantly exclaimed, " Thank God ! we can say 
she has had one wooer !" We must not how- 
ever think that our modest little Virginia re- 
jected him, only because she would not hear it 
said that she had hastened to accept of the 
" first coming" — ^we must observe that she 
blushed at her mother's words : " I know 
among all our acquaintances no man who can 
have attracted your attention !" 

Blushing is an important sign, and by such 
words, Virginia would not have blushed with- 
out reason. It would perhaps, sound some- 
what strange if we openly expressed the opin- 
ion that Count M , a man who counted 

fifty winters, could have aroused in the heart of 
the nineteen years old girl feelings which would 
cause her to change color — ^nor is our opinion 

any certainty; but Count M was a stately 

man, who did not look so old by far. Besides, 
for some time previous to his courtship to Is- 
abella the Count had paid the same attention 
to Virginia as to her cousin, and in fine, it is 
nothing very strange that a young girl who 
has never had a lover, can attach herself to a 
man of the Count's age, especially in our rea- 
sonable times. 

But we must assume that such was the case 
with Virginia, for the very moment the Count 



seated himself by her side at the window, her 
whole face was colored by a dark crimson. 

The Count on his part observed those favor- 
able symptoms, with a delight, which would 
have been becoming a twenty-years lover; and • 
with a promptness, of which one hardly would 
have deemed a man of his age. capable, he 
caught the opportunity when the Major went 
into the bed-room for his pipe, an4 the Major- 
ess looked at the l)oys who were playing in 
the yard, to seize Virginia's hand and to whis- 
per to her ; " I have not formally asked per- 
mission of your parents to speak on a subject, 
on which I wish to hear your opinion in the 
first place — dare I hope that you have guessed 
what I mean ?" 

However much she was surprised at the' 
haste of this appeal, it pleased the young lady 
though, that he had addressed himself to her 
first ; and, considering how short the time was, 
and it being unnecessary to deliberate on an 
answer for which she had long been prepared, 
she said slowly and with a modest grace : " 1 
see no reason to deny that !" 

** Dare I interpret those words in accordance 
with my boldest wish ; you will not then refuse 
to accept of my name and my heart, Virginia ?" 

" I shall endeavor to make myself worthy 
of them both !" answered Virginia with deep 
emotion, and the look which accompanied her 
words convinced Coupt M — that he had at- 
tained the highest aim of his life. 

As soon as the Major re-appeared in the hall, 
the Count rose frojp the chafr, paying, " I have 
but just ventured a confession which has long 
occupied my heart ; and Virginia has returned 
an answer which shall afford me the greatest 
happiness, provided it be confirmed by her pa- 
rents. 

It may easily be imagined that the confirma- 
tion was not refused. The mutual satisfaction 
was not loud, but sincere — and thus Virginia 
had had two wooers, and was moreover regu- 
larly betrothed. 

We wonder whether the Colonel, where he 
lay in the family grave, did not move himself 
a little with real ecstasy, now that Virginia, 
for whom he had seen so few aspects, actually 
was going to marry one of. the most distin- 
guished men in the country — the very Count 
Si — , a " Lord Chamberlain ?" No doubt but 
he did, he who loved so much the high stand- 
ing and the eminent connections-of his family. 

In this respect, the Major possessed, in par- 
ticular, no sympathies with his late brother-in- 
law ; yet, he was, perhaps, though he never 
would admit it, not quite insensible of the 
pleasure of calling a person his son-in-law, 
whom the Colonel had been anxious to give 
that name himself. 

The wedding was soon thereafter celebrated 
at Tjallstorp. 
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The autumn winds had entirely stripped the 
majestic trees of iheir leaves, and whistled 
now, riding on the wings of the storm, through 
the gloomy walls of Tyringsholm. Snow 
miDgled with rain, beat against the window 
panes, the hurricane roared through the chim- 
ney pipes, and heavy and grey hung the fog 
over the whole landscape. Nature was busy 
infighting out the ffreat contest which pre- 
cedes her rest beneath a snowy blanket. 

On one of those unpleasant and chilly fore- 
noons, of which there are so many in the latter 
part of the fall, we find two persons seated 
on' the old gilt . ornamented sofa, in the blue 
sitting room, with mirror pillars. In each 
pillar we can see their figures. They are one 
man and one woman. The man is old and of 
a serious though good-natured appearance, and 
exactly such as when we met him last ; but 
the women is very much altered since that 
time. Her stately figure, it is true, still main- 
tains its noble bearmg, and gracefulness is 
displayed in all her actions, but, nevertheless, 
the mirrors reflect a countenance altogether dif- 
ferent from that which we beheld in the same 
place, at the splendid ball the last year previ- 
ous. Even then it was pale, but the white 
marble seemed now to have a «light tint of 
olive, and the fine blue stripe beneath the eye 
had grown bolder and darker. 

Such we see Isabella again. We cannot, 
however, portray the humble submission and 
boundless grief which were expressed in her 
features. Her struggles were not ended yet, 
but they needed rest. 

" Four to five months," said Doctor Man- 
ning, in a weak voice, can sometimes exer- 
cise a great influence on a sickness of this na- 
ture ; and yet I see with astonishment the efifect 
of that short time upon you. How long has 
your complaint had this^color.? .1 don't like it." 
"I observed the change the last da^s of my 
stay at Copenhagen ; but during the six weeks 
I have been home it has apparently increased." 
The doctor shook his head. "How was 
your temper on the journey ?" 

" My temper is always the same. I never 
allow myself any outbreaks, either of grief or 
joy. However, I attended at Copenhagen as 
Bpany amusements as my health and the re- 
tired life of my mother would permit." 

"Did. you. ever enjoy any .relief by those 
means?" - ^ > 

" Fur from that ; but when I am too much 
alone with myself I am troubled with an un- 
easiness which must needs be chased away. 
At home I feel better : I desire no company 
but those friends who are about me here." 

"And as yet nobody knows your sickness ?" 
—another shaking of his head. " I am afraid 
you go too far jn that respect. By your exer- 
tions to conceal your sufierings, you are de- 
prived of the kindly care, which is so neces* 
«ary to you." 

10 



" Oh, no ! You must not advise me to com* 
municate those mournful tidings so early to 
my friends, since I have so long a time to suf- 
fer yet. The irritability of my temper would 
be increased to the utmost, were I obliged in- 
cessantly to listen to their kind but trouble- 
some questions." 

But they cannot 'be blind, and I must 
openly confess that your appearance is really 
alarming." 

" Isa&lla raised her eyes and looked in one 
of the mirrors. " It is true my appearance is 
not quite healthy, but the 8ha.doW in this apart- 
ment may -produce this appearance. When 1 
exejt myself, which I generally do, when I am 
among my friends, I don't look very sick. Be- 
sides, I am not much there now." 

" How \ how !" muttered }he Doctor, contra- 
dictorily. 

Well, then, I am thus both jellowj^ thin 
and emaciated, and yet I shall maintain my 
place in our family circle as long as I can-^ 
self-command and a firm will have a great 
po^^er, even over the weakest body. I shall 
not yield until death forces n^e down upon the 
bed from which no one can raise himself. 

^With silent admiration, the old Doctor ob- 
served the young, intrepid woman, and then 
rising from the sopha, he said, " will you allow 
me to trouble you once more ?" 

" Certainly, especially if you can give me a 
more satisfactory answer." 
" I cannot promise that !" 
Isabella bent herself backwards, and the Doc- 
tor put a small hollow instrument to a place on 
her breast which she pointed out to him. 
Placing his ear to the top of the instrument, 
he listened attentively as long as he was able 
to maintain his incommodious position. 

" Well !" said Isabella, flinging the shawl ' 
around her shoulders, " be a little more candid 
now. Doctor ! I have too much and too long 
made myself familiar with death to fear him, 
and were it not a sin, I would say that he may 
come whenever he will. Have 1 now explain- 
ed myself plainly enough, and will you do me 
the favor to speak in accordance with the 
truth ?" 

" I assure you that I would not hesitate to 
do it were it in my power to comply with your 
wish; it is impossible for any physician to 
foresee the time when the evil will cease for 
ever, — next spring if you then desire my pres- 
ence, I might be able to inform you." 

'"oNot till next spring !" sighed Isabella, « I 
thought it wojJd all be over then ?" 

« No, certainly not, accoidiug to iU appear- 
ance now, but, if to the medical advices I will 
give you, I dare add another, it would be that 
you must not exert the powers of your mind 
to a higher degree than the natural laws which 
they must obey will permit ! And I should 
feel inclined also to say something else, not in 
my capacity of physician, but as your sincere 
friend, provided you would allow me to talk 
'confidentially?" 
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" I will listen to you attentively," answered 
Isabella, tnrning to Manning who had retaken 
his seat on the sopha. 

"Well, I will then tell you without any 
preamble, that the frightful increase of your 
evil in such a short time, is caused by a deeply 
concealed grief, which no doubt will bring you 
into the grave one year earlier than had been 
the case else." 

" So it is," said Isabella without any sign of 
emotion ; " but there is no help for it, I must 
submit to it." 

" I dare go still farther — there is a remedy 
for it." 

"What?" exclaimed Isabella, changing 
color. 

" It is no wonder that your are astonished, 
but an old practician like me sees much; and if I 
have a reason to repent anything in my life, 
it is my openheartedness at our former con- 
sultation ; if you had not then induced me to 
give you a sincere answer, much had been 
otherwise now." 

" You must not believe that, my good Doctor ! 
I confess that at that time, I was somewhat 
hesitating in carrying a certain determination 
of mine into effect. But even without your 
sincerity, my hesitation would soon have van 
ished; for, in the words of my Danish phy 
siciah, and still more in my incessant pain, I 
had the most evident proofs of the impossibility 
of escaping death." 

" May be, but to me it is incomprehensible, 
that then, when you still could hope to live 
two or three years more, at least, you refused 
to enjoy the pure happiness they might have 
afforded you ; and preferred to pine away, from 
that grief and longing, whicn positively de- 
stroys the strength, and accelerates the tran- 
sition from this world to another." 

" Your words take a turn now, which I do 
not understand !" uttered Isabella, with an 
expression of proud dissatisfaction in her voice. 
" Do I pine away from longing ; and is it per- 
haps, on account of myself I feel any grief?" 

"I just mean that;" answered the Doctor, 
with immovable coolness; "and I hope you 
will admit that there is some probability for my 
assertion." 

"You are getting incomprehensible now, 
Doctor ! I should consider it hardly worth the 
while to keep the causes of my afflictions a 
secret ; they are bitter humiliation, in conse- 
quence of the disgracing law-suit against us, 
and sorrowful apprehensions for the future fate 
of a person in wnom I feel deeply interested." 

" It was about this noble young man I would 
speak. I dare say, that not two out of a 
hundred, had been capable of making a sacri- 
fice like his. He did not conceal his motives 
from me — ^I have been informed afterwards 
how he was rewarded." 

Isabella was silent. 

" You had been able to make him happy ; it 
was in your power to give him the highest 
TewanL" 



" It was not in my power ; because I did not 
love him !" 

" You may say so, Lady Isabella, but till I 
breathe my last, I shall be of a different opinion. 
No human being, even with the most sensible 
heart, will participate in the sufferings of an- 
other to that degree, that the thread of its own 
life be cut off by it. Those afflictions only, 
which belong to our own hearts, may have the 
power to shorten life ; but they must then be 
very deep." 

" Let vs assume that such is the case ; 
would it then be any enviable reward, to be 
married to a woman, for whose life the loving 
husband every moment should feel the most 
painful apprehensions? Would it not be 
dreadful to him, incessantly to be tortured by 
the thought: every hour — every second is a 
diminution of our brief happiness — ^to see how 
death imprints his stamp upon her features— 
to see how day by day she grows thinner, 
until at last he holds a skeleton in his arms ? 
And then in this comfortless misery to be 
sensible of, that spite of his immeasurable love, 
he is incapable to restore the marrow to her 
withering bones — to pour a warm drop of blood 
into her chilly veins. Oh, my good Doctor! 
it is a less unhappy fate by far, to suffer the 
pain of a loss which might be healed by the 
influence of time." 

Isabella, bavins in a quiet and firm voice 
spoken these words, the conversation was die- 
continued for a few minutes. Though- she 
had admitted nothing, she was, however, under- 
stood by the old Doctor ; who felt a deep sym- 
ewith this highminded woman. The 
>r knew better than anybody else, the 
present state of Richard's health and mind; 
and after earnest meditation on the important 
subject he was going to introduce, he uttered 
cautiously : " I would be willing to say that 
you had convinced me, were the result infal- 
lible which you have anticipated." 

"I hope so for certain. Every letter from 
him alludes to an improvement of his state of 
mind, and before he comes back — ^I do not 
think it will be soon — the cause of the evil is 
vanished." 

" The cause," repeated the doctor, empha- 
tically, " may be vanished, but the effect re- 
mains." 

" The effect will vanish, since his passion 
is not returned." 

"I cannot dispute with you on that point; 
it is, however, certain that different causes 
produce different effects m every case. If, for 
instance, you were mistaken — if you should 
live to see the unexpected event take place, 
that not *fee' but *you yourself found the 
cause of struggle vanished ?" 

Isabella made an unsuccessful attempt to 
rise, " Should I," she stammered, in a faint 
voice, " should I perhaps have been deceived.'" 

"You have seen his letters yourself?" an- 
swered the doctor, with calm composure. 

" Certainly. But what did you mean, doc- 
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tor ? For Tvhat reason do you endeavor to find 
in my words more than they contain ?" 

Isabella appeared, for a moment, somewhat 
embarrassed at the ^motion she had shown ; 
but her suspicion once aroused was not easily 
suppressed. " Excuse me," she said, " if I 
believe that your visit is not altogether acci- 
dental ; it is on some purpose." 

" Well, I will no longer maintam, then, that 
a mere accident brought me here. On the 
contrary, I have come here in consequence of 
a very entreating letter from. Lieutenant 
Richard, whom, as he wished faithful inform- 
ation of the state of your health, I could not 
refuse to render this painful service." 

"My good, dear Richard," whispered Isa- 
bella; "60, much tenderness even when you 
are absent !" 

"Let him come back— ^all will be for the 
better then !" 

" Endeavor not to lead me into temptation, 
doctor. These last months I will devote en- 
tirely to myself. My mind must not be occu- 
pied by ... in fine, nothing can be more 
useless than an attempt at shaking my firm- 
ness in this respect." 

"I will entreat you no more then; but I 
consider it my duty to tell you, that by your 
stubborness, you not only shorten your own 
life, but also contribute to. the destruction of 
the Lieutenant's, on which, after all, not much 
k to be hoped at present." 

Isabella was silent — no motion, or feature, 
betrayed any repentance, or the beginning of 
any alteration of her mind. 

" It is my firm belief that I have acted right . 
That Richard's health has been impaired to 
such a high degree, may be explauied by the 
strength and violence of his feelings, or by his 
fiery temper ;• but, to speak the truth, doctor, 
nobody dies only from love, and Richard will, 
no doubt, conquer his passion. Let our con- 
versation be ended now. Tell me, however, 
before we part with each other, for it will do me 
good, that you entertain some regard for me, 
though you cannot grant me your full appro- 
bation." 

Manning pressed Isabella's hand to his lips 
in the deepest emotion. " I never fancied," 
he said, " that the actions of a woman could 
be governed by so much firmness and perse- 
verance. Grod bless you ! and may he give 
you strength in your last moments !" 

"One word more, my good doctor. Keep 
the confidence for yourself, which you thus by 
degrees have obtained ; betray nothing, espe- 
cially not to him, of what I wish to have con- 
cealed from the whole world! For the rest, 
you may write anything good and comforting 
your own warm heart may dictate." 

" Never," answered Manning, rising^" shall 
I make myself unworthy of your confidence ! 
But allow me also a parting word : you must 
confide your sickness to some one of ydur 
friends. This won't do any longer !" ' 



"I will submit to that, and my good Mary is 
my choice : she is much attached to me." 

" Good ! I like that girl, and I will give her 
some instructions, previous to my departure 
to-morrow." 

Isabella was left alone. She buried her 
h'^ad into the soft cushions, arid hot tears 
burned upon her cheeks. How painful, and 
yet how sweet, was this message from him ! 
How eloquently did it speak of the anxiety of 
his lovinff heart ! 

The following morning, the Doctor had a 
long interview with Mary, who, with the great- 
est attention listened to hini, and promised not 
to forget his prescriptions. " You^must by no 
means show yourself too sensitive," said he. 
" To gain her entire confidence, you must be 
strong as she is herself ; pity her never, ask 
as few questions as possible, but be, for the rest, 
as tender and attentive to her as she deserves!" 

" You may depend upon it, I shall behave to 
her as you have directed." 

The last moments previous to the Doctor's 
departure, he devoted to Isabella. 

" And when you write. Doctor," she said, in 
a not quite firm voice, " do salute him from me, 
but be not too candid with regard to the pro- 
gress of my sickness." 

" I shall carefully deliberate my words ; still 
I don't see any reason to deceive him. Other 
duties call me away now. Next spring, if you 
wish it, 1 will visit you. Till then, farewell ! 
and be assured that no one feels a greater re- 
gard for you than old Manning !" 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

During January and part of February, Count 
M. had often taken advantage of the good 
sleigh-riding, to visit Tyringsholm with his 
young Countess, The severe cold which had 
been prevailing, had stifiened Isabella's limbs, 
and chilled her blood, and she could no naore 
be persuaded to leave Tyringsholm. Since 
the end of January, a heavier pressure lay upon 
her heart — a secret anxiety, which slie often 
saw reflected in the eyes of the Majoress. For 
a long time, no letter had been received from 
Richard. Each arriving mail which frustrated 
the hopes of his mother, increased her anguish, 
but she said nothing. The Major and Virginia 
also felt anxious, though none of them had 
courage to speak of their apprehensions, en- 
deavouring to make it appear no matter of 
importance, as a letter accidentally might have 
been delayed. 

Upon Isabella's enfeebled strength the mis- 
sing of information from Richard, which re- 
called Doctor Manning's words into her mind 
exercised a dangerous influence ; her ema- 
ciated frame could no longer conceal her sup- 
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pressed pain, yet, though every one perceived 
that she pined away, she declined tneir sym- 
pathy hy maintaining in her deportment the 
captivating but coM politeness which keeps 
familiarity at a distance. She gently refused 
to listen to her mother's incessant entreaties to 
be permitted to call a physician, nor would she 
consent to remove with her to some city, where 
she could be attended with more proper care 
than in the country. " My dearest mother," 
she said consolingly to the Baroness, whose 
words breathed the sincerest tenderness and 
Hnxlety, " I take medicine here at home ; believe 
me, a removal during this season would be very 
injurious to me. Doctor Manning comes here 
in the sprinff, and if he advises any change of 
abode, I shall make no objection." 

It was about 6 o'clock in the evening of the 
18th of February. The Baroness had gone to 
Swardso with her sister, and Mary was in her 
own room, entertaining dame Christina, who 
had come to see her. 

^ith her head leaning upon her arm, Isa- 
bella reclined on the sofa, engaged in deep 
meditations, which made her forget the hour 
and the dusk around her. Orfthe table before 
her lay the New Testament, opened — she had 
very much, especially of late, occupied herself 
with deliberating on those religious truths on 
which her hope for a future life was founded 
Her thoughts were now calm and satisfactory, 
— she knew what she believed in and what she 
hoped; and but for an earthly tie, which still 
kept her soul fettered, spite of all her efforts to 
disengage it, she might have enjoyed that fore- 
taste of heavenly joy which is felt by a faithful 
Christian during his preparation for death. By 
degrees, her thoughts were directed at the only 
object which, beside religion, occupied her atten- 
tion. Once more she allowed herself to recall 
to her mind the memory of those moments 
when Richard had been sitting by her side, or 
on the stool at her feet. She imagined him 
such as he was when his hopeful anticipations 
made him behold life only from a bright point 
of view, — such as he was when he spoke of 
joy which he loved so much and sowafffily. 
He had lovefl life, until life deceived him in ail 
his hopes ! She dwelt, however, not long upon 
his times of sorrow— she fancied to see him 
only in the moments he had been happy and 
beliming with heiilth aind manly beauty. Ac- 
cidentally her eyes turned in the direction of 
the half-opened door, and with feelings strange 
to her stronff mind, she perceived a figure 
which resembled Richard, and yet the face on 
which her eyes were fixed had no appearance 
of life. Convinced that her imagination, which 
she always distrusted, had deceived her, she 
shut her eyes — but through her lowered eye- 
lids she saw the same apparition. A heavy 
sigh burst from her breast, but who can de- 
scribe what she felt, as a still heavier sigh 
sounded in her ears ! She exerted herself to 
cast a firm look at the door — ^the figure was 
still there, with its hollow eyes and pale lips, 



representing the image of death. Isabella's 
blood turned ice ; — she had only one thought : 
Richard was gone before her, and his ghost 
had come to visit her. Unconsciously, she 
stretched her arms out and whispered : "Rich- 
ard I" 

But, good God, how she was struck with 
terror and surprise ! That being, which rushed 
forward and pressed her to his heart, was no 
spirit. It was actually Richard, who, in the 
snort time of seven months, had undergone such 
an incredible alteration ! 

" Richard, is it you ? — ^yes, it is you !" Isa- 
bella put no restraint to her sorrowful feelings. 

" Yes, Isabella, you see n» really again ! I 
stopped at the door, because you seemed to 
sleep. Once before — ^but that is long ago— I 
found you asleep in this room ; much was other- 
wise then — and you too. Forgive me, if 
I have frightened you ; but I was seized by a 
deadly pain as I perceived .... Isabella ! yoa 
are no more yourself; and yet, you are always 
yourself to me." 

" I was struck with the change of your ap- 
pearance also." 

" I have now been staying away as long as 
I have beeii capable to do so ; let us be together 
for the time remaining. Say that you twerate 
me here ! If it is unpleasant to you to see me, 
let me lay on your threshold, and listen to your 
breathing !" 

"Remain with me, my^good Richard, and 
let us console each other. Oh, how much the 
thought has comforted me, that you bore yonr 
misfortunes with manly courage! I fancied 

" Manly courage !" exclaimed Richard, and 
over his lips beamed a smile, which was neither 
bitter nor painful, but deeply reproaching, and 
saying more than any other defence, " Yon 
know not how much I nave struggled, Isabella 1 
and you need not know it ; be it sufficient to 
say, that I would not have returned, unless I 
had been convinced that your peace of mind 
should no more be disturbed by my passionate 
love. Even I am tranquil now.'* 

Richard would have felt contempt with him- 
self, had he come to beg sympathy ;^-he desired 
nothing, but to be neat feabellaj.* during her last 
contest. ' ' 

" Forgive me, Richard ! I feel that I did 
you injustice," whispered Isabella, in a faint 
voiqe ; and yielding to the painful happiness of 
the moment, she twined her arms around his 
neck. For a quarter of -an hour, neither of 
them had interrupted the outbreak of their 
feelings, by any allusions to the past, or the 
future, as Mary, who entered the room, burst 
forth in a cry of astonishment, at finding a man 
by Isabella's side — her surprise increased as 
she found that it was Richard, more like a 
skeleton than a living being. 

"Don't you know me again, Mary?" he 
said, stepping forward to meet her. 

At his well known voice, and the pressure 
of his hand, Mary was much agitated : ** Oh, it 
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was not easy to kno^ you ! What will the 
Majoress say when she sees you ?" 

Richard's over-agitated feelings, were at 
these words, turned to another object. " My 
good mother — is she here ?" 

" No, she will come this evening, with the 
Baroness — they" are at Swardso to-day." 

"Thank God!" he uttered, "I shall have 
time to compose myself a littie. Is Virginia 
gone with them ?" 

" Perhaps you don't know that she is married 
already ? But, do you not wish to have the 
tea served here ? in the first place, I must 
bring candles in." 

"I'orgive?" a^ed Mary, turning round at 
the door ; " You have not, accidentally ....?" 

" No, my good Mary, I have not seen Claes 
Malcus since we parted with each other in 
Berlin, on my going to Switzerland ; but his 
letters inform me that he is perfectly well." 

" Mary participates," said Isabella of all my 
doings, my pains and my joy." 

" Is she in possession of your entire confid- 
ence ?" 

" Yes." 

• Thank Grod that you have allowe4 some 
one to attend to you ; but, henceforth I shall do 
it ! Nobody shall deprive me of that sorrowful 
consolation." 

'* And yet, my dear Richard, it seems as if 
you were more in need of attendance than my- 
self. Now, drink your tea ; it will warm you 
and do you good." 

'' I hardly think it will," replied he, viewing 
her with an extremely sad look ; " I remember 
too lively how often you have served me with 
tea in this same room, under happier circum- 
stances. Oh, Isabella ! is it the same persons 
who are sitting at the same table, in the same 
room ?" 

Motherly joy and motherly anguish were 
both visible in the face of the Majoress, when 
she pressed her son to her bosom. How sweet 
to be near .him, but on the* other hand how 
dreadfully bitter, to perceive bow such a short 
time had"ruined his external and internal life I 
A mother, who sees her hopeful, healthy, gay 
son changed into a shadow ; who sees all his 
abilities, all his feelings, even the very desire 
of living, destroyed by one single passion, — 
the sufferings of a mother who is obliged to 
see all that, must indeed be terrible ! 

The following morning, Richard's father, 
sister and brother-in-law came to Tyringsholm. 
All endeavored to conceal their amazement, 
but none of them succeeded entirely, daylight 
^ing no more favorable to Richard's appear- 
ance than moonlight and evening dusk. Sad- 
ness overpowered their hearts as Richard firm- 
ly but mildly declined his mother's and Vir- 
ginia's eager endeavors to persuade him to 
^ke up his abode either at Tjallstorp or 
Swardso. 

" You have not congratulated us yet !" said 
Virginia, conducting Richard to a window. 

" Excuse me this neglect, my good Virginia, 



I have not been able to collect myself after my 
arrival ; do not doubt, however, that the warm- 
est prayers already have ascended from my 
heart for the happiness of yourself and your 
spouse ?' 

" And yet, you will not come and see how 
happy we are ! Oh, if I. only could persuade 
you to go with me to Swardso — this is no. 
good place for you." 

" Tyringsholm is my home, and I will 
therefore stay there ; soon, however, I shall see 
yours." 

" Promise me then to go with us to-mor- 
row?" 

" No, not so soon, my dearest sister ! Can 
you not see that Isabella," whispered he, ** has 
not long to live ? How could you fancy that I 
should leave her of my own accord ?" 

" What in the name of God do you say ?" 
stammered Virginia, bursting into tears, " has 
she not long to live ? Oh, it is very strange 
that a woman can be like her ! we have de- 
served more confidence on her part !" 

" You do her injustice," said Richard, "she 
would save you the pain of hearing her relate 
her su^rings. I have long been acquainted 
with the state of her health, long, before I set 
out on the journey, and with that gnawing fear 
in my heart that death might harvest her pre- 
vious to my coming back, I have strolled about 
without enjoying even a moment's peace for 
my restless mind." 

Overpowered by dark foreboding, Virginia 
pressed his hot, burning hand. "Oh, If I un- 
derstood her heart!" slie^ sighed. 

" The most generous and faithful that ever 
dwelled within a woman's breast." 

" Is it warm, also ?" Virginia would have 
asked, but she thought it improper. Neither 
she nor Richard knew how warmly that heart 
was beating. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Evert passing day extinguished a spark of 
fire in the formerly so radiant eyes of the 
lovely Isabella, who, reclining on her sofa, 
saluted the return of another spring. Faithful 
and indefatigable bad Richard, the whole win- 
ter, been by her side. He spoke of love no 
more, but every look of his shot forth those 
heavenly flames, which could not be quenched 
even by her approaching death. 

May nobody, however, when thinking of this 
winter, form any idea of a dim, unventilated, 
and gloomy sick room, with sighs, and lamen- 
tations, and smell of medicine. On the con- 
trary. Isabella wished to see about her a 
healthy life, as long as she was capable of 
any feelings. In her spacious rooms she sur- 
rounded herself with everything but what 
might remind her of death; her sleepless 
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nights gave her ample time for serious medi- 
tations. She dressed even with more care 
than when she first came to Tyringsholm, and 
in her choice of colors, she always endeavored 
to make them as little as possible contrary to 
the altered expression or her countenance. 
Her beauty had not disappeared, though it had 
assumed another charafcter. The windows in 
her favorite room resembled a small garden, 
with various beautiful flowers, among the fra- 
grant leaves of which two Canary birds played 
and sang their merry songs. They were pre- 
sented to her by Richard, and were the most 
agreeabJe company to her when he was away. 

From the behavior of Richard and Isabella 
to each other, had by degrees vanished that 
gloominess and melancholy which had stamped 
the first evening of their meeting again. In- 
deed, there were moments when £)th felt them- 
selves happy, spite of their approaching sepa- 
ration, of which, however, they never spoke. 

Isabella's last work was a travelling sash 
for Richard, and while she was knitting it he 
often entertained her with despriptions of his 
sojourn in Switzerland, or read aloud to her. 
He was blind — he did not observe how rapidly 
she approached the grave. 

Her increasing pains were almost overpow- 
ering her, and yet she resisted ; for at the same 
time she was obliged to leave the sofa in the 
ahove mentioned room, she would also be 
obliged to bid farewell to Richard ; and when 
that moment arrived when her spirit must 
needs yield to her body, Isabella would be seen 
by no one who might participate too deeply 
in her bodily afllictions. 

For three days she had suffered terribly. It 
was so difficult to part with the friend she loved 
so deeply, whose anxious looks begged, " leave 
me not." And she tarried for his sake, and 
encouraged him by the greatest exertions. 

On the fourth day when Dr. Manning arrived 
her closed lips were hardly capable of retaining 
the outbreak of her pain. 

" It is soon over now," she said to the doctor, 
encouraging him by her looks to confirm the 
hope she entertained. 

They were alone. 

" And you wish that it was ?" replied Man- 
ning with emotion, taking her fine emaciated 
hand. 

"From the depth of my soul." 

" I can then give you the consolation, that 
you have but a short time to live ; there is but 
little more to be consumed." 

" Will the remaining time be alike painful to 
me as the present, or perhaps more ? 

The doctor shook his head in silence.' 

" Two years," said she, " I have suflTered, 
and in the latter time more than I can describe. 
Know you nothing that can alleviate these 
pains'? give me only one day's rest, that I may 
be able to think clearly." 

" That I will do ; at all events there "is no 
hope left," said the doctor as if talking to him- 
self. 



Isabella pressed his liand gratefully, " soon 
then,"- whispered she. 

In the night after she had taken the medicine 
Manning had prepared for her, she slept quietly 
and awoke in a condition which, comparatively 
might have been called heavenly. She would 
take advantage of the rest she had enjoyed, in 
the first place for an interview with her mother, 
and then for taking leave of Richard. 

"My good Mary," said Isabella, "I will dress 
to-day for the last time. Give me a white robe 
with laces ; or perhaps I should not dress in 
white, still that is the most befitting me. How 
do I look to-day ?" 

Mary turned round to conceal her tears. 

" Do not trouble yourself so much, Mary ; 
I can see in the looking glass that you are cry- 
ing ; thus it seems to you that I look like a 
corpse already? I am really very pale, but 
when I speak a drop of blood might find its 
way to the cheek, perhaps." 

" This one dress," she continued,!* you must 
keep to remember me ; but while I am still able 
to talk about matters of moment to me, I re- 
quest you to give me a promise, which you 
must not break upon any condition whaterer. 
I confide my body to your care, after the spirit 
has departed, and you must make yourself 
worthy of this confidence, by permitting no 
one to see me after my eyes have been closed, 
with the exception of the doctor and your 
mother. After you have covered my face with 
the white veil, no one may lift it, especially not 
Richard, I forbid you to give him any opportu- 
nity to see me." 

" Demand no such promise from me. How 
shall I be able to keep him from it ?" 

" Keep the key of the room where my corpse 
lies about you, and tell him that such was my 
will ; I do not think that he will disregard it. 
Now let us talk about your future happiness." 

A gentle knock at the door interrupted them. 
" Come in," trembled from Isabella's lips and in 
a moment Richard was by her side, holdinff her 
hand in his. His eyes glanced over her light 
beautiful figure and it aflbrded her perhaps 
still a secret gratification to behold the admira- 
tion which was expressed in his animated fea- 
tures. 

" I have long been waiting without," sighed 
he. 

"Dear Richard !" she said in that sweet and 
beautiful voice which gives us a foretaste of 
the harp-tones from higher regions, " do you 
not know that we are often longing and i\'ait- 
ing for things, which, when we have obtained 
them, we regret to have so ardently wished 
for ? This is our last interview ; I feel that 
to-morrow I shall not be able to leave my bed. 
I have struggled as long as it has been possible 
for me. I must needs yield." 

" Our last interview ?*' said Richard, struck 
with terror ; and his heart-breaking anguish as 
he twisted his arm around her waist, caused 
her almost to.lose her composure. 

« Not so !" she begged gently. " We must 
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now be strong. Stand up or sit down beside 
me!" 
" You muBt not die yet ! No, no !" 
" I might perhaps live a few days yet ; but 
this is the last time we speak together in this 
world, at all events !" 

He covered his face with his hands. I 
shall then be left alone. You go away! 
never shall I see you more ! — never shall I 
hear your beautiful voice more, which, during 
all my pains, still has made me happy ?" 

<* Hear then this voice, Richard, while it is 
Btill capable of bringing forth a few sounds — 
will you remember my last words, my dearest 
friend?" 

" Yes, I will remember them, though only 
for a short time — ^for you know that 1 cannot 
survive you long. Tell me, Isabella, now that 
you are going to part with me — tell me how 
you have been able to leave me a prey of such 
dreadful feelings ; or think you, perhaps, that 
my love has been resting during the last months? 
Look at me and see whether you can find any- 
thing but the skeleton of him who once offer- 
ed his warm heart to you — that heart which 
you rejected? Your image has grown fast 
with my soul— -sometimes I have fancied, spite 
of the silence of your lips, that you have loved 
me in another manner than you would admit. 
And were it so, Isabella, the thought only of it 
would drive me crazy with happiness ! Give 
me certainty, and we will be united more beau- 
tifully in death than in life !" 

'' Compose yourself, Richard, and bend not 
over me in that way — you choke me !" whis- 
pered Isabella, almost fainting. .*' How can 
you rage thus ? Give me time to collect my 
thoughts."- 

" Isabella !" he begged in a tJirembling voice, 
"I do not rage more ; I am quite calm. Be 
kind to your poor Richard ! Give him a word 
of comfort ! Say that you have loved him 
above everything !" 

" No, Richard ! Leave this delusion — ^I have 
not loved you above everything. You have 
been dear to me, more than a friend, more than 
a brother — but for me "there was a higher 
aim!" 
A sigh of bitterness heaved Richard's breast. 
" Your aim, Richard," she resumed after a 
brief interval, must still be attained on earth — 
when the days of grief are past, you will enjoy 
a new existence." 
He shook his head. 

" No more doubts, Richard ! The power of 
our will over our body, as well as our spirit, is 
greater, by far7than we can imagine, until we 
^ave gained experience of it. A vain hope has, 
till now, counteracted the healing of your 
mind. When I am dead — when no hope is 
left, your power will gloriously develope itself.. 
In the present overflowing of your feelings, I 
do not expect you to understand me, but a day 
will come when you will do it. My memory 
will then be only a friendly star to you, and 
every time you look up to it, you will fancy, 



not under the influence of intoxicating pas- 
sions, but with calnmess and satisfaction, that 
you hear my voice whispering a joyful appro- 
bation to you." 

"These are idle words, Isabella. That 
day will never come !" 

" It will come, though it might tarry. I 
would not lose tbat hope. vYou, to whom I 
have been so dear. You cannot let me die 
with the gnawing impression upon my mind 
of having destroyed your peace — ^your whole 
future life. And therefore, if not for your own 
sake, Richard, then for mine, promise me not 
thoughtlessly to deliver yourself up to the grief 
which awaits you. Promise me !" 

" Of what avail would it be ?~->to give a 
false promise ?" 

" No, Richard, you would not be able to lie. 
You have suflTered, and will no doubt still have 
to suffer, but there is so much nobility and ge- 
nerosity within you, which will not allow my 
hope to die. I have often, with pride, antici- 
pated your future life; — when my lips are 
closed, pray have regard for my warmest wish. 
As the greatest proof of your love, and without 
which I cannot die with peace, promise me to 
struggle like a man, and permit not the demon 
of despair to annihilate my exertions, which 
have all had your future happiness in view." 

" Isabella, Isabella," whispered Richard. I 
will endeavor." 

A ray of heavenly love beamed from Isa- 
bella's eye. " Richard, my dear, noble Rich- 
ard ! You have given me the^ joys of heaven 
already here. I can now die calmly and with 
perfect submission, and yonder I will pray that 
you may find a heart which will be to you a 
compensation for mine. Here I cannot do it ; 
it was a satisfying consciousness to know that 
you live only for me." 

It was love's last struggle with death. Isa- 
bella fainted on Richard's bosom. 

Richard was almost by force carried away 
from his beloved ; she was laid on the bed to 
rise no more. 

The night preceding the day on which Isa- 
bella's body was to be committed to the earth, 
a man stole across the yard to the left wing, 
it was Richard, who went to bid her his last 
farewell. All his entreaties to gain admittance 
to the room where the corpse lay; had been in 
vain, and he had therefore snatched the key 
from Mary, to enter thie chilly abode of death 
in the midsummer night. 

Having turned the key in the lock, he stop- 
ped suddenly. A purpled morning sky shone* 
upon his gloomy, pale features, which bore 
witness of a haitl inner contest. He seemed 
to hesitate. Should he, for the first time, dis- 
regard her wish ? Yet the temptation was too 
strong. He would go in, but on no condition 
lift the veil which covered her face. 

In the beginning it whirled round in his con- 
fused .head, and he could not discover any ob- 
jects, but at last he seized a lamp and ap- 
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I>Toached the white shrotided corpee. A.vio- 
ent shudder shook his limbs. He pat the 
lamp away, and bent down— down over her. 

"Forgive, forgive!" begged his quivering 
lips, while his eyes rolled so in their sockets 
that it seemed as if madness would soon spread 
its cover over them. " Foi^ive, Isabella ! I 
only came to tell you that lendeavor to keep 
my promise !" Unconsciously he pulled the 
laces around her collar up and down — a pin 
gave way, and a black ribbon, carefully con- 
cealed among the folds, became visible. To 
the ribbon was attached a medallion. " What 
might it contain ? — a secret. If she had loved 
another — ^loved before she saw him ; if in 
death a man's picture rested upon her heart, 
who in life had prevented her fr<5m returning 
his feelings." The blood burned in Richard's 
veins. He opened the medallion, turned a 
portrait towards the light, and beheld — his own 
likeness, on the back of which was written in 
Isabella's own hand : " Not in life, but in 
death !" 

A flash of light penetrated Richard's mind. 
First in death he should learn fully to appreci- 
ate the generous spirit which had ruled the 
lifeless twdy by which he was standing. " Isa- 
bella, Isabella ! Thou lovedst me, but rejectedst 
thy own happiness to save me from a deeper 
abyss ! Unequalled woman ! Now I under- 
stand thee — I understand thy sacrifice ! It 
was worthy of thee, and so I will endeavor to 
be! Do not regret in heaven that I have 
stolen this happiness ! Thy love, spoken from 
thy liDs while thou wert alive, would have 
causea the earthly passions to flame up with 
furious rage; — ^thy love, stolen from death, 
spreads peace and reconciliation over my 
stormy heart !" 

" Farewell, my pale bride ! Sleep sweetly ! 
May the angels of heaven smile on you, as I 
hope you will smile on me when I have ac- 
complished what you have desired, and I appear 
to claim my reward ! Farewell, farewell !" 



CHAPTER XXX. 

After an interval of eight years we continue 
the narrative. , 

It is a fine and pleasant summer evening, 
shortly before sunset. We have before us a 
picture, the plain beauty of which corresponds 
with its living groups. Surrounded by blos- 
soming lilac hedges stands a small house, 
painted white, with a dovecot at one end of 
the gables, and a row of bee hives at the other. 
Through a neatly laid out garden flows a nar- 
row rivulet, which at the lower end of the 
yard is widened, thus forming there a pond, 
m which a few white geese are swimming to 
and fro. The road leading to the house over 
a slightly stooping hill, is no broad alley of 



tree8,1)ut fenced by raspberry bushes, and the 
hardly visible wheel tracks on it indicate that 
carriaffes pass it but seldom. Art has not' re- 
formed the nature of the place, which in itself 
is sufficiently lovely to attract the att^tion of 
those who have a taste for what is beautiful. 
A mountain, crowned with trees, forms a wall 
as it were to the little estate, and in the oppo- 
site direction appears the parish church, on 
the bank of a clear lake. 

On a swing-board outside the rural habita- 
tion, in the opened windows of which the white 
curtains fluttered between hi^h geraniums aod 
rosebushes, two men are sitting, engaged in 
conversation. One of them, an ola man of 
thin dimensions, tliough displaying stren^h 
and elasticity in every motion, moves the pipe 
alternately from one hand to the other, to pre- 
vent its coming in contact with a wild little 
boy, who wiU constantly climb up his legs, 
while the other, a young man yet, though his 
careless, forward bent position makes him look 
older, pufis the smoke from a segar, musingly 
drawing his fingers to and fro through a gi- 
gantic head of black hair. 

At a distance from the men, is seen a small 
garden-table, upon which is set no tea-plate, 
but a really rural evening meal. Before the 
table stands a young, captivating woman, 
around whose knees two Hgnt-curled angels in 
the shape of girls, are playfully contesting 
about tne preference for a roasted slice of 
bread, from their mother's hand. About the 
lively children, are playing a couple of white 
doves, having been induced by the bread 
crumbs from their hands, to leave their abode 
at the gable. 

" Clara and Ebba," whispered the mother, in 
a sweet voice, "you must not be so uneasy! 
You give your doves too much. Hush ! father 
and uncle are coming, I believe. No, they 
begin talking aprain. Here is something on 
this plate for both of you together — go and sit 
down on yonder bench, until I call you.'^ 

It haa been easy to recognise the 'principal 
figures in this picture : Claes Malcus, now a 
happy husband and father, surrounded by his 
small family, as a member of which, since a 
few years, he reckons his old learned friend, 
Professor O — , from Upsala, the same about 
whose coat he oqce wrote to his father, that if 
he got it bequeathed to him, he would consider 
it a relic of greater value than Tyringsholra. 
Baron Claes having always been known to us, 
as a person who was not troubled by any 
fickleness of taste, it may easily be imagined 
how hanpy he felt himself; not only at having 
receivea the coat in inheritance, but also, the 
respected wearer of it. After negotiations for 
years, the learned gentleman had finally 
yielded, and submitted to spend his last years 
with, Claes Malcus — a compliance on his part, 
which was afterwards rewarded by the respect^ 
ful and sincere attention of which he saw 
himself the object. 

Hardly were two persons more fit for asso* 
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ciation, than Baron Claes and Mr. O — . The 
same taste, the same habits, the same stadies, 
the same dislike to the world ; and durinff their 
investigations of learned matters, ancT their 
conversations, thej were as happy as ever two 
persons could be. 

Claes Malcus loved not his children to weak- 
ness, but venr much ; and he lived with them 
on the most friendly and intimate terms — in a 
manner entirely different from that in which 
he w&s brought up himself. 

He had now reached the happiness which it 
had been his -greatest aim to attain. He en- 
joyed peace with himself, and with the whole 
world — about the latter, he knew no more than 
before. His home was his world, and that 
world contained treasures invaluable to him : 
a beloved wife, who never had deceived him in 
his hopes ; a respected and honored friend, in 
whom he possessed the most interesting com- 
pany ; and three sweet, hopeful children. His 
independent fortune, constantly increasing, as 
the few wants of the family required but little, 
gladdened him only, inasmuch as it secured 
the education, and future happiness of his 
children. 

During the last seven years he had had to 
mourn only one loss, hi? beloved mother — but 
that wound was healed now. 

" To-day," said Mary, after Professor O 

&nd the children had gone to bed, it is three 
years since my father died. He could not live 
i long after mother, but thank God, they enjoyed 
j much happiness in their life-time." 

"Yes," answered Claes Malcus, pressing 
Mary's hand, '' this is a memorable month." 

"Alas, yes !" siffhed Mary,* suppressing a tear 
in her eye, "Isabella!" ^ 

" I would have been home, I would have seen 
her !" resumed Claes Malcus. *' She was a 
noble woman, and as such was mourned, also." 

"Grod knows that Richard mourned her 
deeply. I think that he has not ceased to 
mourn her, though many things are altered 
now. How glad she would be if she could 
see what a stately man has become of him. 
It is said that he is going to be nominated 
"Chamberlain." The Majoress said some- 
thing to that effect, the last time she was here." 

" Richard a Chamberlain ? That is really, 
idle talking! His eloquent speeches at the 
, house of Nobility full of liberal principles, 
hear witness of ripe judgment, and espe- 
cially of a warm, humane heart. He speaks 
I not in favor of the Court and the Nobility, and 
• thus he will not be honored with such a dis- 
tinction." 

" I wonder whether he is going to marry ? 
when he is home he leads a very solitary life." 

" It will be difficult to make a new choice 
for a man that has loved Isabella. Gracious ! 
It struck half past eleven, and we are up yet !" 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

In one of the principal hotels in Regent 

street, sat the Countess Virginia M , a few 

weeks- after her arrival at Stockholm, exam- 
ining the workmanship and elasticity of a 
bundle of costly kid gloves. She was dressed 
not for a large party, but too elegantly for a 
dinner at home. 

Virginia's countenance, though lovely as 
before, displayed some degree of uneasiness, 
not to say vexation. Each time the Countess 
threw a pair of gloves aside, the poor Lady 
Virginia would certainly have treated them 
with more respect — she looked at her watch, 
and her features showed that she foimd the time 
too long. Finally she rose and contemplated 
her figure once more before the looking-glass, 
which caused a smiling approbation to smooth 
the light furrows on her brow. A flower was 
bent more down — ^the laces on her cap were 
drawn a little higher upward — ^here she fast- 
ened a hair needle, there a pin, and since that 
was finished, she had nothing more to do. 

The little " Grace" therefore paced the room 
to and fro, humming an air of some modern 
opera. She then took a book of which she 
read two pages ; at last, her patience being 
exhausted, she prepared as the best means of 
killing the time, for taking a nap in the large 
arm chair, from which, however, she was pre- 
vented by quick steps in the corridor. 

" Gracious !" she exclaimed as the door 
opened, not entirely without some indignation 
in her voice, " I thought indeed that you in- 
tended to stay all the night at your dear house 
of Nobility. Is it time to come to dinner now ? 
It will be five o'clock ere we reach Djurgar- 
den !" 

"She addressed these words to two entering 
gentlemen. In one of them we instantly recog- 
nize Count Pontus M , who seemed to have 

grown younger rather than older during these 
eight years. His whole carriage bore the 
stamp of the graceful dignity and elegance of 
manners for which he had always been distin- 
guished, and a certain goodnatured humor had 
superseded his former earnestness of temper. 

The other, Captain Richard E — ^trand, ap- 
peared on the contrary, to be a person tolera- 
bly unlike Lieutenant Richard L — the lively 
gay youth, whose acquaintance we made in 
the beginning of our narrative ; still more is 
he unlike the young man we last saw emacia- 
ted and destroyed by the glow of passions and 
a love bordering upon msSness. His features 
full of noble vigor, were marked no more by the 
troces of inner storms. On his brow is stamp- 
ed the expression of clear and deep meditations. 
Erom his eyes is no more flashing the youthful 
fire which once burned there, but they beam , 
with a healthy courage, and nothing in them 
speaks of melancholy. His tall, slender figure 
has assumed more manliness, and the fulness 
of his broad shoulders and chest, together with 
his full-grown mustaches and whiskers, give 
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him rather a martial appearance. He is per- 
haps handsome now, bul^is former liveliness 
is missing ; it is no more the youth, it is the 
man, who though he has left his most beauti- 
ful dream behmd, himself goes forward with 
fresh hope. The time had arrived which Isa- 
bella had anticipated ; he had attained a new 
aim in an activity useful to the communitv at 
large, but her room in his heart was not filled 
yet. 

"My most naughty little friend," said the 
Count, smiling, " if vou could only imagine 
the warmth of the debate which has detamed 
us ; in the first place ..." 

"No, no, for mercy's sake !" exclaimed Vir- 
ginia merrily. " Here," pointing at the book 
she had put away, an English novel translated 
into Swedish, " I have more of political matters 
than I wish ; House of Lords, House of Com- 
mons, reform bills and borough elections; 
should I now listen to your interesting debates 
also, I would certainlv yawn myself to death. 
Let us hasten now, I dave long been ready and 
our carriage has been waiting more than one 
hour arid a "half." 

"Tell me," said Richard, "to whom you are 
going td introduce us ? that is something en- 
tirely unknown, at least to me." 

"Have I not told you long ago, that we are 
to go to Djurg^rden, there we will meet with 
■ an old friend." 

" To my recollection I have no acquaintance 
there, much less a friend." 

"You do not know that exactly;" Virginia 
glanced at her husband, with a secret smile, 
which was returned alike secretly. By this 
smile it was evident that their mutual confi- 
dence was on the same good footing as ever. 

" You look very roguish," said Richard as 
Virginiain the vicinity of the Djurgarden de- 
sired the Count to direct the coachman to stop 
at a small but neat and tasteful summerhouse. 

"I must inform yon, Richard" whispered 
Virginia, " that you are not invited. I have 
brought you with us altogether on my own 
responsibility." 

The same moment was seen through the 
glass doors of the entry leading to the saloon, 
a lady dressed in mourning, wno hastened to 
rise, probably for the purpose of advancing 
toward her guests. However, some obstacle 
must have met her on the short way of three 
steps, as the occupants of the carriage had 
alighted and ascended the stairs before the 
door was opened, and the hostess made her 
appearance. 

"Do you recognize my brother, Jled wig ?" 
asked Virginia, when all were assembled in 
the Saloon. 

"Hardly," answered she, while another 
glance glided over Richard's figure. "Cap- 
tain E — ^brand is actually "... 

"Altered as the time is. Remember that 
nine years lie between the day when I took 
leave of i;he sixteen years Lady Hedwig D — , 
and this on which I have the honor to greet 



her as Lady * von Brude.' A happy surprise 
my sister has aflS)rded me, indeed !" 

He uttered these words in a half-candid, 
half-melancholy tone. Many memories stole 
their way to his heart ; but, he thought, those 
remembrances from younger dt*ys are, no 
doubt, forgotten long ago bj this now so ac- 
complished woman, who has seen the roses of 
reality blossom upon the thorns of her dreams. 

But the roses Hedwig had gathered had 
been very few ! 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

The notice of Isabella's death had made a 
strong and powerful impression upon.Hed- 
wig's mind. She mourned deeply this beauti- 
ful and noble being, about whose high-minded- 
ness and firmness of character Virginia had 
written to her so eloquently ; but, at the same 
time, she envied her to have died regretted to 
that degree by him for whom she willingly 
would have given her life if he had loved her. 
Hope whispered to her, " comfort thyself, and 
take courage ! Now that he is tree, when he 

has mourned long, he might " She 

blushed. Soon were other tidings received 
from Virginia. Richard had gone abroad, and 
would not return till after two years. Once 
more hope whispered to her, " When he is 
come back many things are altered, he will 
then come to see his old friends, and" ... 

Thus it sounded for two long years, Vir- 
ginia wrote then tl^t her favorite had returned 
healthy in body and mind, and an entirely 
alteredf person. How throbbed Hed wig's heart 
at this information. But days, weeks, months, 
the whole year passed, and no Richard ap- 
peared. She ceased to hope, the last thread 
of her dream was broken. 

One day there arrived a message from her 
father, and the messenger was her old friend 
Brandler, who was, if not quite a confidant 
of her grief, a person, however, that on every 
occasion, had at hand consolation, advice, mo- 
rals and anecdotes, as the circumstances might 
require. 

" So alone, my little lady ? You remind me 
of the white maiden in the tale, of whom it is 
related that every night she wept a bowl-full 
of tears, with which, in- the momin?, she . . • 
But I see that you are uneasy, I, therefore, 
have something better than a poetry tale to 
tell you. In a few words you have a wooer ! 

" A wooer !" Hed wig's cheeks burned with 
a high color. " Indeed 1" 

"Yes, indeed ! A settled man with house 
and ground, and a little more, I believe, if 
there be question about that." 

" Am I perhaps nearer acquainted with him 
—I mean if perhaps ... I might have seen 
him ... a long time ago ?" 
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"I believe you have." 

A heavy sigh, full of pain and joy, buret from 
Hedwig's heart. 

"At that time," continued Brandler, "you 
had many ac(ffiaintances, who have afterwards, 
not made thdfi* appearance here ; and thus, it is 
not imsossible, that you might make a mistake 
about the person." 

At these words, which were apparently, not 
without significafion, though uttered in Brand- 
ler's, as usual, careless voice ; Hed wig raised 
her beautiful eyes to her friend, who, no doubt, 
anticipated the cause of her emotion. This 
single look destroyed her hopes anew ; and a 
deadly paleness ^succeeded her high color. 

" Who is it ?" she asked, with feigned calm- 
ness. Three years' experience, had been a 
good teacher to Hedwig ; she could now play 
the woman of the world, when required ; though 
she never succeeded in it entirely. 

"Are you prepared to hear any name I 
might mention ? The Greneral, who has sent 
me for you, will probably not disapprove, that 
by a confidential communication in advance, I 
give you time to collect yourself, and to en- 
deavour to look upon the matter, from the 
brightest point of view possible ; for, to speak 
the truth, you- can*t avoid that trouble, I be- 
lieve." 

" The name, the name !" 

" Patience ! You will hear it early enough, 
I think. But, to gratify your curiosity, I shall 
toTment you no longer. It is the Chamberlain 
' Von Brude,' who, with the exception of his 
courtship to Virginia, has constantly been 
faithful to yon ; and, but some days ago, ap- 
plied by letter to the General, to be permitted 
to appear in pereon to solicit your hand." 

" Prepared as she was now, she expressed 
neither astonishment nor sorrow. She had 
sincerely wished to pass her whole life alone, 
with her dreams ; but she considered herself to 
bave no right to maintain such a liberty. 
For years already, she had trespassed upon 
ber fether's patience, by refusing to accept 
of several good offers. Now that his old 
favorite plan was at last carried into effect, 
there was but little hope of escaping ; and why 
sbould she endeavour it ? She felt reluctance 
to Von Brude no more. He \^as indifferent to 
her, as any other man, save him, whom she 
ought to forget. 

Poor Hedwig ! She offered no resistance. 
It might, perhaps, be better, she thought, when 
deprived of all hope ! 

Three months afterwards, she married Mr. 
von Brude. The General felt happy; the 
new-married husband was enraptured; and 
Lady Gunilla smiled, and whispered of her joy- 
ful anticipations, ^c. But Captain Brandler 
looked sad and gloomy, when there was spoken 
of th% gay countenance of the young lady. 
Hedwig looked neither sad, nor gloomy ; but 
m the depth of her heart, she felt how much 
self command her cheerful appearance cost 



The story of her domestic life, was a com- 
mon one. Mr. Von Brude possessed too few 
bad, and too few good qualities, to be anything 
to his wife, but something like a gentle tooth- 
ache; a tooth-ache entirely free of nervous 
irritability j for he was one of the most peaceful 
men imagmable. He desired, in the first 
place, only a constant attention to what he 
said ; and secondly, not to be interrupted when 
he spoke. In both these respects, Hedwig was 
as attentive and amiable as a wife could be. 
She devoted the greatest care to the fulfilling 
of her duties ; and it was the utmost she could 
do; as she could bestow no love upon her 
husband, which, by the way, he never missed ; 
for, according to his manner of seeing things, 
he considered himself, if not adored, at least 
highly estimated, and beloved by his wife. 

The Greneral and old Lady Gunilla, were 
gathered to their ancestore, with the full per- 
suasion, that their beloved Hedwig was the 
happiest among wives. She never spoke to 
the contrary ; and by degrees, as her graces, 
with astonishing richness, were developed, and 
she was praised and adored by numbers of 
young men, who contended for the preference, 
of a look or a smile — yea, who even aimed at 
her heart ; she found for the first time in her 
life, that it afibrds some pleasure, to sway such 
a sceptre. But Hedwig swayed her sceptre 
cautiously. At everything she made, said or 
heard, her heart remained empty ; and though 
the blossoms on hef lovely cheeks flourished, 
perhaps, healthier than before, her inner life 
was destitute of roses. 

Occasionally, the rumor of the active and 
manly life Richard led, reached her ears. By 
no means, would she openly have mentioned 
his name ; but on clean by-ways, with which 
she was not unfamiliar now; she gathered 
much valuable information. How violently 
her heart throbbed, every time she obtained 
confirmation of the circumstance, that he still 
was unmarried ! Though without any hope, 
it seemed, however,* to her, in her weak mo- 
ments, as if she were entitled to a small part 
of his heart ; terribly little would it have been, 
if he never had been unfaithful to Isabella's 
memory. 

After a fbur years' childless marriage, Hed- 
wig was suddenly liberated from her, if not 
literally pressing, yet heavy fetters. Mr. Von 
Brude, excited by wine, and a too strong 
dinner, and having perhaps, also, excited his 
power of speaking, to the utmost, happened to 
take a cold while returning from a party ; — 
with the loss of his life, he atoned for the im- 
moderate enjoyment of his favorite pleasure. 

Hedwig devoted to the memory of her hus- 
band, that natural regret, which arises in jthe 
breast of every noble woman, when a tie of 
this kind is broken. What she felt, was no 
deep grief, still it was something ; for her hus- 
band had never, with a harsh word, embittered 
her life. Soon, however, it became gratifying 
to her to feel, that she could, without self-rep- 
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rimand, direct all her thoughts to the old object 
of them ; and the lonely Morkedal, tjierefore, 
was dearer to her than any other place on 
earth. But a secret feeling induced her not to 
dispose of her summer-house, at Djiirgrllden. 

in the autumn, Hedwig returned to her old, 
dear Morkedal, where a faithful friend awaited 
the yoang widow, in the winter evenings. It 
was Captain Brandler, who displayed his stock 
of anecdotes, with more grace than formerly, 
since his daily association with an amiable and 
well-educated woman, had made him less harsh 
and onrefined-in his manners. 

When the spring arrived, she began to per- 
ceive that the air at Morkedal was not quite 
summer-like. How different it must be in the 
beautiful groves at Djiirgarden ! Thither she 
longed, and thither she returned with the 
summer birds. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

" You have not seen Drotningholm yet, Vir- 
ginia. Wednesday we are unengaged, I be- 
lieve. Should you feel inclined to favor us 
with your company hither, Mrs. Von Brude ?" 
said the Count in the evening as they were 
enjoying the beautiful prospects of Djurgar- 
den. 

"How glad I am!" exclaimed Virginia. 
" Do you go with us, Hedwig ?" 

" It shall afibrd me a great pleasure," replied 
L84y Von Brude with an obliging bend of her 
lovely bead. 

" 1 can see," resumed Virginia in a jesting 
tone, "that Richard respectfully solicits the 
favor of coming for you either in carriage, in 
boat, on foot, or on horseback ; he has yet a 
considerable p<n1ion left of the chivalrous po- 
liteness and "bon ton" which uncle endeavored 
to implant within him. 

" Dare I take that liberty ?" asked Richard, 
turning to Hedwig with a rather expressive 
obeisance. 

" I am afraid it will cause you too much 
trouble!" stammereji Hedwig. 

" Thus declined ?" uttered Richard in a not 
altogether indijfferent tone. " The time was," 
thought he, " when she would not have done 
sor* 

" Why declined ?" meditated Vi rginia. Hed- 
wig answered, " as we women always do when 
we will avoid to say either yes or no ; the best 
you can do Richard, is to prove that the trouble 
is not so great as Lady Von Brude might sup- 
pose. 

" Yes, if — " Hedwig turned her crimsoned 
&ce toward him, at the si^ht of which Rich- 
ard^s unpleasant feelings disappeared. More- 
over his own cheeks grew warm. 

" You allow me then ?" said Richard, joy- 
ously. " The next question will be, which of 



Virginia's proposed means of conveyance you 
choose ?" 

" Boat!" replied Hedwig, who npt witlioat 
reason preferred it to a tete-a-tete in a carriage, 
or perhaps a more dangerous walking on foot 
with him. 

On their way homeward Richard was less 
talkative than ordinary. It seemed now in- 
comprehensible to him that he had neglected 
this young lovely woman so much after his 
return from his last journey. 

Richard did not sleep well that night. He 
was far from admitting to himself that Hedwig 
had made any impression upon him; yetBome- 
thing weighed heavily upon his heart, and be 
regretted 3ia( human nature is so liable to for- 
getting. 

The day appointed for their excursion to 
Drotninfifholm arrived, and according to agree- 
ment, .Richard proceeded to Djurgarden in a 
boat to bring Hedwig over to the city, where 
they were to ride in the Count's carriage. 
Having approached the glass doors of the sa- 
loon, his look grew sad, as, instead of the young 
hostess, he perceived an elderly servant, who 
was occupied as it seemed to him at first, with 
removing the cofibe table, in which however, 
on a second glance, he found he had been mis- 
taken ; on the contrary, she set it for two per- 
sons, and said on leaving the room, "Her Grace 
will soon be in in." 

« Good !" thought Richard. *• She will pro- 
bably receive me to-day as an old friend!" 
Casting a quick glance in a looking glass, be 
fancied that the heat, though he had not walked 
far, had very much reddened his cheeks ; how 
would it be possible for him to drink hot coffee 
on such a warm day. Meanwhile, he adjusted 
his curls and seated himself by the window, 
unconsciolisly playing with the needlework 
wig had left there. 

Though light and noiseless those steps were 
which approached, they were however clearly 
perceived by Richard. Hedwig entered and 
saluted him somewhat bashfully. 

Richard advanced towards her, and extended 
his hand as of old, but Hedwig touched it so 
loosely, that it aroused within him some aston- 
ishment. " The old intimacy," thou^t he, '|is 
irrevocably gone in spite of the coflfee fa^^^' 

" I have not taken my coffee yet," said Hed- 
wig, motioning Richard to sit down beside her 
on the sofa. 

While she was busy in serving, the co&e, 
Richard could not refuse himself the pleasure 
of a close examination of her appearance. 
Either was she to-day more beautiful and cap- 
tivating than ever, or did he fancy so, being 
himself the more enraptured every time he 
saw her again. Both was probably the case; 
perhaps contributed also to some degree 
that circumstance that she was not dressed in 
mourning — a dress remembering of Lady von 

Brude, more than of Hedwig D . '^°? ?J' 

dinary time of mourning being nearly exp^'^^j 
she wore a light summer frock. 
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beautiful white neck she had flung a black, 
rickly embroidered veil ; but the veil was trans- 
parent, and the alabaster shone the whiter 
through its airy cover, over which her auburn 
ringlets gracefully played, when she bent her 
head. 

" We must make haste, I think !" were the 
only words she uttered at the table. She rose 
soon and returned in a few minutes with her 
bonnet and shawl, and a servant carrying her 
cloak. 

" Thus an attendant — a kind of Duenna !" 
thought Richard. "Why these evasions on 
her part ? But who could anticipate that the 
once little Hedwig would become so charm- 
ing?" 

" How long I have been waiting for you, 
Hedwig !" With this friendly greeting Count- 
ess Virginia received her guests. 

"Are we going by land or by water ?" asked 
Hedwig. 

*" Have you not even spoken of that ?" There 
is the carriage and here is my husband ready 
with his arm. Let us begone now !" 

" What a day for Hedwig ! It was a for- 
tunate circumstance to her that the 'burning 
sun gave her an opportunity to make use both 
of her veil and parasol when she walked by 
Richard's side through the lonely alleys of Drot- 
ningholm, on their way to the summer-palace 
"Kina." 

" It is,*' said he, gently leaning 4ffainst her, 
" it is lonff time since I enjoyed a day of un- 
mingled pleasure as this. I shall reckon it 
among iny holidays." 

"A great calamity," answered Hedwig,** has 
befallen you. Your life has been destitute of 
joy afterwards." 

" Yes," exclaimed he, hardly capable of con- 
cealing the emotion which overpowered his 
soul as she touched that chord, " on that ca- 
lamity followed long, sorrowful years. But 
life itself, my nearest relatives, and the station 
in which I had been placed, all encouraged 
and exhorted me to suppress my grief, so far 
at least as to be able to attend to the duties 
which were thus heaped upon me. In the 
beginning it went slowly off, but by degrees 
I became fond of activity, and to that I am in- 
debted for the blessing 1 enjoy, of being able 
to look upon the future with renewed hopes." 

Virginia's Remarks at the sight of the palace, 
interrupted Richard and Hedwig's first inti- 
niate conversation. 

A keeper opened the doors of this alike bold 
and ingenious creation of an ingenious queen, 
and with an activity whioh caused her to for- 
get the pleasures which she had heretofore en- 
joyed during her sojourn at Stockholm, Vir- 
ginia hastened from apartment to apartment, 
while her husband attentively communicated 
to her all the descriptions, explanations, and 
historical information she wished to have on 
the objects which met their eyes. 

While the Count and the Countess — he 
equally satisfied to serve as guide and explain 



as she to see and listen — deeper and deeper 
penetrated into this sanctuary of Queen Lou- 
isa Ulrica, and several times unconsciously 
returned to the same room, Hedwig, who at 
length began to get tired, seated herself on 
one of the soft sofas. 

"Your Grace is tired already?" said Ri- 
chard. He had great reluctancS to calling her 
"LadyiVonBrude." 

" No, not quite so ; but we have walked 
very much about, and besides, I have been so 
many times at Kina." 

" Ajid is it ever possible to see without ad- 
miration this wonaerful little world, brought 
here from another part of the world as if by 
witchcraft?" 

" Oh, I am no such great friend of what is 
wonderful !" answered Hedwig, who, betray- 
ing the loveliest embarrassment atjier in- 
dirorence, was prepared for no answer. Sfie 
had never felt indifference to it before ; but 
always, with new satisfaction, enjoyed the 
sight of the treasures which were here dis- 
played to the senses of beauty and art, as well 
as to the thought. 

Richard glanced at her without saying a 
word, but within him rose joyous, bol'd 
'thoughts. "Even I," said he at last, "have 
been here often, though never with so much 
pleasure as to-day." 

Hedwig looked up with her beautiful eyes. 
At all events, she would observe his counte- 
nance when he spoke such words. But her 
curiosity was punished ; she could not endure 
the expression of his now warm and flashing 
look. - Ha seated himself by her side, but, shy 
as a dove, Hedwig left her place. She was 
sure that Virginia had missed her already. 

" Not a single moment willingly spared for 
an old friend ! . . . Hedwig ... is that 
fair ?" asked Richard, his eyes more eloquent- 
ly reprimanding her than his words. 

Her name spoken from his lips, and in that 
tone, caused Hedwig's heart to throb with 
heavenly joy : she was hardly able to leave her 
dangerous place. It was necessary, however; 
and, with an almost supplicating look, disen- 
gaging her hand from his, she hastened to 
join the Count and Virginia. 

Richard's eyes followed her. "Faithful 
heart," it whispered within him, where a firm 
determination now. riptned, "faithful heart, 
thou dost no longer beat ^one !" 

From that moment* what he felt and wished 
was apparent to all, but he^advanced bis own 
aim only by degrees ; and first as she was 
fully convinced of his love, and dared to look 
into his eyes, where she read everything that 
could make her happy— first then he asked the 
important question. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. , 

Once more raerry dancing music re-echoed 
through the spacious halls of Tyringsholm. 
The owner gave a splendid banquet in cele- 
bration of the day on which he had brought a 
young and beautiful wife to his home. 

Tl^ roses of life blossomed afresh in Ri- 
chard's heart, and when in a lonely moment, 
with Hedwig'^sarm resting upon his, he walked 
aboiit the picture gallery, and his eyes fell 
upon the likeness of an exquisitely beautiful 
young woman, enveloped in the airy folds of a 
plain red shawl, he pressed his lovely bride 
firmer on his bosom, and whispered : " I feel 
that she is blessing us, and *her blessings are 
our richest dowry." 

At these words a tear fell from Hed wig's 
eye upon her husband's hand. " Never," 
sighed she, " can I be to you what she was !" 

"My dear, beloved Hedwig! Isabella's 
jjpirit aimed at soraethiojg higher than the quiet 
nappio^ss we enjoy." 

A smile dwelled again on Hed wig's lips. 

" Oh, I wish my name had been Isabella !" 

*' By no means !" replied Richard. " I 
would not love — I do not think that 1 would 
have been able to love another woman by that 
name. She had no second — even her name 
was holy to me. Now I know of no name 
that sounds better than Hedwig!" 

More happy than formerly by the arm of 
" Lieutenant Richard," Hedwig waltzed with 
her husband across the brilliantly illuminated 
saloon, and when each dance was ended, she 
was indefatigable in showing th@ sincerestand 
mpst affectionate attention to her so highly re- 
spected and. beloved parents-in-law, without, 
however, disregarding the claims of the other 
guests upon her, in her capacity of hostess. 

" Atid you forget me entirely, your Gracef " 
said Captain Brandler, in his usual free man- 
ner. " To punish you, I ought to tell you the 
story about the young lady who constantly car- 
ried horse-radish in her ppcket- handkerchief, 
and on account of me " . . . 

" You have not asked me to dance yet !" 
replied Hedwig, patting him roguishly on his 
shoulder. " By virtue of my power, as hos* 
tess, I command you, as penalty for that of- 
fence, to remain entirely silent !" 

" VVeil, only see that you always put good 
wine on your table; because the Colonel- 
God bless him . . • May he sleeps with 
peace, and may Ijalways have enough to drink 
as long as I can.^ 

It had been impossible to induce Claes Mal- 
cus to come to the banquet. " No," wrote he 
to Richard, " though I might not behave my- 
self as awkwardly as that time when I was in- 
duced to dance with Lady Hedwig, now your 
wife, I am, however, altogether unfit for par- 
taking of such ejajoyments. We expect you 
here as soon as your bustle is over at home !" 

And they did not wait long. 

One evening, as Claes Malcus and Professor 

— , both with theur legs stretched out at full 



length, wer(^ seated-before tBeir pleasant eve- 
ning fire> the children roasting apples in the 
earflicra stove, and Mary busy in prepariug 
the Professor's favorite beyeragei the sound of 
tinkling sleigh bells interrupted them, and 
within a few minutes the married couple made 
their appearance. 

" I hope,', said Richard, with a returning 
spark of his former gaiety, " I hope you will 
not slight my wife's rosy lips. ! You will not, 
I trusjt, reject her a second time ?" 

The Baron, in this as in many other respects, 
the same as of old, showed apparent signs of 
disobedience, and turned his head in another 
direction, in a state of ^reat . embarrassnicnt ; 
but as Hedwig removed nisjcarelessly hangiq|[ 
hair from his forehead, an<^ :U.id in a cordial 
and friendly voice to him, "Here; my god 
Claes !" he had no* choice but to sufier Mmself 
to be kissed, in confirmation of their relation* 
ship. But as this delicate performance was 
over, and Richard had solicited the sam? favor 
of Mary which he had granted jUiaes Malcus 
from his own wife, the latter became very 
cheerful, and spoke more than he had done on 
any former occasion. The presence of Ri- 
chard, and the firm persuasion that they we*^? 
both extremely happy, animated him. Mary 
and Hedwig, and the joyous lovely children, 
enlivened the grace of the picture, over which 
the bright fire threw a brilliant light. 

" Pejph^ps Professor O— ,'who was the only 
spectator here, was no 'less happy. He re- 
joiced at seeing this magnificent " Sketch of 
the life ;" and when his eyes tell upon the 
animated features of Claes Malcus, tears 
dropped from. his eyes into his punch glass. 

" And if we live to the next diet," said the 
Baron, later in the evening, in a jialf whisper 
to Richard, while taking his glass, " I would, 
if I were in your place, bring in a bill on a 
most important subject 1" 

" What then ?'* a^ked Richard^ astonished; 
for to hear Claes Malcus lakinginterest in any 
thing concerning a diet, was rather strange. 

" The abolition of primogenitureshipr ; those 
unnatural and h — sh causes of so many evils ! 
Had no such thing existed in our family, much 
would have been for the better, and we shoiilt* 
have been saved from our deepest grief. May 
I live to see Tyringsholm free from that un- 
fortunate prerogative. When I behold about 
me those precious treasures," pointing to his 
children, " I thank God froLi all my heart, that 
I am at liberty to divide my property equally 
among them. You will understand me better 
when you one day are in possession of such 
wealth." 

" I understand you already," replied Richard. 
« Who knows what the future may bring 
about?" ... 

" We will hope for the better ;— meanvyhiie 
let us drink a glass for our domestic happiness 
— and away with the " Primo{ 



TO£ END. 
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